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‘regard to this branch of the subject, ‘nothing has been more Rat Y 
4 “than given Ri gavidon! "in her, husband’s estate is one whic 
~ enjoys under very strict and special limitations. She is allowed i cri 
interest in her husband’s property, not as its natural heir, or = ~ a that 
he is to be free to enjoy it in such a manner ‘as she may deem fit, but because 
+ she is regarded as specially responsible for the performance of certain religious 
‘Acts essential to. the -wellzbemg of the deceased—acts which’ she. could 
© trot, adequately perform if by a fresh marriage she were to become the wife of 
i a different person. This aspect of the question, was thoroughly considered at 
the time when the Act of 1856 was discussed in the Legislative Council, aud 
L will venture to read an extract from a speech delivered upon that occasion by 
Sir James Colville, who has expressed in language more. appropiate than ai 
which I can ‘command, and with an authority to which I cannot pretend, 











. what seems to us to be the sound view of the case. Sir James Colville — 
ae ‘The right, thus taken by the widow in her husband's estate was a very peculiar one, 
ha and very limited in enjoyment. She had not full dominion over the property, for. she 


could ‘mot alienate any part 





it except for purposes of strict necessity, or for such pious 
cae secenttibeted torte spiritual benef of her hesband. Infact, the law gave it to hee 
not for her own benefit, but {rom the notion that her prayers and sacrifices, and the 
Employment of his wealth in religious and charitable acts, would be beneficial to her 
Geceased husband in another state of existence. If then this Bill had enabled her to 
‘carry into the arms of another man, or into another family, the property which she bad so 
‘acquired, its opponents might reasonably have objected to it, that it would aggravate these 
mischievous consequences which often flow from the law as it exists, and that, contrary 
to Hindu law and Hlindu feeling, it enabled the widow to enjoy her deceased husband's 
estate freed fram the condition and the trusts upon which alone the law gave it to her’ 





“This view of the case is, I apprehend, as sound at the present time as it 
was when Sir James Colville's words were spoken, and we do not propose to 
make any departure from the wise policy embodied in the passage which I 
have just read. : 

2 The second of the alleged obstacles is said to arise from the insufficiency. 
of the protection afforded to widows desiring to remarry under section 6 of 
the same Act, which runs as follows 





* Whatever words spoken, ceremonies performed, or engagements made, onthe mace 
riage of a Hindu female who has uot been previously married, are sufficient to constitute a 
valid marriage, shall have the same effect. if spoken, performed, or made, on the marriage 

im of a Hindu widow ; and no marriage shail be declared invalid..on the ground that such 
‘words, ceremonies, or engagements, are inapplicable to the case of a widow.’ 


This section was obviously intended to afford facilities for such remarria; 
by giving them validity in spite of any ecclesiastical opposition which 
might encounter. These facilities are, however, it is stated, of no avail in con- 
sequence of the refusal of the Hindu priests to perform the necessary matt 
ceremonies, and itis suggested tentatively that the State might perhaps provi 
a form of civil martiage before a Registrar for womnen desiring to contract @ 
sgeond marriage, * 
aim constrained to express my opinion that these who a 
cote this obstacle by te adoption olasch a temodynaygaltogetiee Uniemteh 
the extent’of the difficulty with which they have to deal. In order to explain 
e my meaning, I cannot do so better than refer to the manner in which the same 
i ee has been dealt with by a well-known writer on Indian subjects who-has. 
a lately: published in the London Zimes a series of papers dealing with these sub- 
jects. "The writer of thesé papers sums up his conelusion)by advising us not to. 
we provide an alternative form of marriage, but to take steps in order to afford. pro- 
tection to individual Hindus who desire to avail themselves of the ell righ 
‘ already granted to them by British-made Acts against the public. penalties 
flicted upon them by the Hindu ecclesiastical law, and he explains, in more than 
one eloguent passage, thatthe whole of the disabilities under which Hindu women 
cat present sullen this respect arise rom the shortcomings of ut 1 10, 
‘which allows the Hindu ecclesiastical law to inflict penalties upon 
women for the lawful exercise of their civil rights.’ He tells us that, 
for this:state of things ‘lies within the power of the Anglo-Indian 
and that ‘ the Hindu ecclesiastical law should forthwith be deprived 
legally push women forthe lawl exercise of tee cv ght? 
_ “Noi I’think Hon'ble Members will agree with me that wh 
‘of Hindu ecclesiastical law, and of legislation for the purpose of 
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#1 trust that 4 , thus limited and restricted, will receive the 
ane ‘of public ba and I “cordially commend it to the favourable 
n of thé Council.” fe i 4 pets 


‘conception of that which is 
and fortunately the writer 








“4 t by. ere “Hindu ecclesiastical |: 
‘of the ym. which I am-quo ting has himself it 
p aleiasies ts Tans gue dng has Himself supplied us with an 


Isto explain that by the term ‘Hindw 


ecclesiastical law’ it is his intention to sum up ‘the complex growth of- y 


‘ordinance, usage, and procedure, which forms the religious side of the’ 
caste system, as distinguished from. its social and commercial aspects.’ 
The struggle therefore upon which the Indian Legislature is invited to 
embark is a struggle with no less an oppenent than the whole system of Hindu 
religious caste, The hopelessness of such a contest in reference to issues of 
this kind, even if we were not deterred from it by other considerations, 
Becomes evident if we consider the nature of the penalties by which the 
edicts of this so-called ecclesiastical lay are enforced, What then are 
those penalties? We are informed by the same authority that the penalties 
which the Hindu ecclesiastical law,as thus defined, inflicts upon a couple who 
have the courage to avail themselves of the Marriage Act of 1856, are threefold. 
The first of these penalties is, he explains, a social one. ‘The married couple, 
and such of their friends as have abetted their marriage, are cut off from social 
and domestic intercourse. with their families and caste people, With this 
penalty the writer frankly admits that ‘it would be practically impossible for the 
British law to interfere.’ We may therefore assume that, whatever. legislation 
we may resort to, this penalty, with all its terrors—and it is not easy to.over= 
estimate them—will ‘remain in force. It is explained, however, that there are 
also two religious penalties,—‘ the woman is denied admissian to the temple for 
the performance of her habitual religious duties, as if she were living in open 
sin; and besides this ‘an act of excommunication may also issue against 
the marvi2d couple “and their abettors, which completely cuts them off from 
all rights’and privileges to which they were entitled as members of a Hindu 


caste. 











tis against these penalties that we are asked to protect those who are 
liable to:them, and I gather from what follows that it is intended that such pro- 
tection shall take the shape of a change in the law which would render any ate 
tempt to enforce such penalties punishable the Penal Code, 

“We have anxiously considered this suggestion, and the conclusion which 
tocseh Gal up ceupuacia,, SesigRK ipahould not be justibed in aniaaipting 90 
far-reaching an innovation ax.that which would, for example, be involved in 
compelling the admission of any person. to the places of worship of the Hindus 
in ee tote teligions scruples, Ae rest of the a ‘And in the 








next place we are convinced that ° empt to resort to such legal compul- 
sion; would be absolutely illusor, yg AS the social excommunication, with 
which it is admitted that we should be powerless to interfere, remains in force. 
The Social and the religious excommunication are two forms of one and the 
same thing, and, so long as Hindu opinion remains what it is upon these sub- 
jects, any attempts to remove either religious or social disabilities in cases'such 
as that under discussion are, we believe, predestined to failure. If any change 
iseto be made in these fespects, it must come from within, and not from without, 
and must be the result of an alteration in the public opinion of the» people of” 
this country, and not ofva social innovation forced upon them by the British 
Government, Signs are, I am glad to say, not wanting that, amongst the 
mote enlightened and better educated classes, such an alteration is already in 
ress, + : é + 
“For the reasons which I have given, we do not, with the excep:ions. upon 
which have already touched, propase to proceed inljthe direction ‘indicated 
‘these Resolutions, We propose for*the present to limit ourselves to 
‘legislation which, as my Hon'ble friend has pointed out, will not create a new 
ce, and"which will not touch the marriage law. Our object is simply 
‘to afford protection to those who cannot protect themselves, protection from a 
form of physical ill-usage which I believe to be reprobated by pista thought- 








ful section of the community, which is to the best of my belief entirely. 
h 





"unsupported by re sanction, and which, under the English law, is 
cable wit! Di 


life, without any exceptions or reservations. 



















© (NOTIFICATION. 
4 “¥ pa Wiltiam, the 28th January, 18or. i 
“His Excellency the Grand Master of the Most Eminent Order of the Indian Empire 
announoe-that eee 


has been 


; sight Grand Comair, £ Hip 
Eaves pLe BuILBY LawLey, Logo WENLOCK, 
jency of Madras. ; 
ae By Order of the Grand Master, 


% W. J. CUNINGHAM, 
for Secretary to the Most Eminent 
Order of the Indian Empire, 
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_° FINANCIAL STATEMENT ‘or x691-90. 
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ve : 
: * PART 1: 
IMPERIAL REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE. 
Pteliminary. 


In the Financial Statement for 1890-91 Imperial Revenue and Expenditure 
were dealt with, for the first time, in a separate ‘section (Part 1) of the State- 
ment,” ‘The object of this innovation was to present an account of the financial 
position of the Government of India which, by excluding all matters of minor 
importance and all questions relating to Provincial and Local Finance, would 
be more easily understood by the general public, 

The change has, to some extent, secured the object with which it was 
made, and the,practice will” be Continued inthe present and future years. ° It 
should be recollected that Part I gives only a general ousline of the financial 
position of the Government of India, and that those who. wish for fuller informa 
tion must turn to Part I. 











F Section L—Accounts of 1889-90, 

4. 2. The Budget Estimate of 1889-90 showed a surplus of Rx. 106,300, ‘The 
Revised Estimate of the same-year, issued’ in March last, showed a surplus 
‘of Rx. 1,809,700, after postponing for a year the special contribution of 
Rx. 490,000 from Local Governments and increasing the Famine Grant ® by 
Rx. 427,500.. The Final Accounts of the year now show a surplus of 
Rx. 2,612,000, being an increase oyer the Revised Estimate of Rx. 802,g00. 
The Final" Accounts invariably give a better result than the Revised Estimate, 
and improvement was foretold when the Revised-Estimate of 1889-90 was pub- 
lished. ¥ ee A r 
‘The improvement has proved to be greater than was expected, owing to a 
{general improvement in Revenue, to larger Land Revenue collections in Madras, 
and to reduéed Expenditure, which occurred mainly in England under Army and 
Special Defence Works, but partly in India also. ; 

Unusually high collections of Land Revenue are necessarily followed bya 
cotresponding réduction in future months, and Ordnance Stores and Speciale 
Defence Stores that have been orlered must be paid for sooner or later, so that 
the whole improvement does not represent a petmanent gain, 

‘The year 1889-90 was, however, one of great financial prosperity, though 
the actual surplus was swollen by accidental ¢: 


Section 1.—Revised Estimate of 1890-91. 
4 The Budget Estimate of the year which is now about to close, was 
framed in March 1890,-and showed a surplus of Rx. 270,400. 
‘Phe Revised Estimate of the-same year, framed in the present month, 
shows a surplus of Rx, 2,787;109, and I have little doubt that, as usual, the 














fa isapprebension, I -mention that the words “ Famine Grant” are used merely to 
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actual surplus of the Final Account will mate t sat of 
. See RS 


Estimate, a 
4. A mere catalogue of increases and decreases: 

accoutit, each item being accompanied by remarks not 

general reader, would present only a confused picture of the 

© year, and the causes which have led to the increased surplus 

clearly if the Revenue and Expenditure be dealt with according to 

sions which, do not constitute’a perfect classification, are at | 

wholly artificial, aA Me bm : 
For present purposes I shall deal>with. Revenue and Expenditure under 

four great heads--(1) the Military Account, which includes all Expenditure: 

under Army, Military Works, and Special Defence Works, (2 the Railway 

Revenue Account, (3) Other Revenue and Expenditure, excluding Exchange, and 

(4) that peculiarly fluctuating element which has a column to itself in our 

Accounts and is called Exchange: . 

‘The same classification will be followed both in dealing withthe Revised: 

Estimate of 1890-91 and the Budget Estimate of 1891 i 























Exchange. . 

5. The most remarkable feature of the year 1890-91 has.been the great 

~ fluctuations in Exchange, and the higher average level at which it has stood. 
__ In the Budget Estimate the rate of Exchange was-taken at 1s..4°55@ per 
rupee. The highest rate obtained by the Secretiiry of State during the yeat 
was 15. S'o4d., the lowest 18. 54, and the average rate of the year has been 15, 
6 11d., an increase over the rate taken in the Budget of 1'<6d-per rupee. 

The rise in Exchange has given an improvement of Rx. 1,926,500 in the 
Exchange on the net sterling Expenditure; the rate “of Exchange of the year® 
also affects the amount of the receipts shown under XXIV, Exchange, and the 
rise in Exchange has, “in the current year, reduced those receipts by about 
Rx, 200,000. 





Civil Revenue (excluding the Railway Revenue Account). . 

6. Excluding ‘the Railway Revenue Accolint, the total Civil Revenue, as 
shown’ in the Revised Estimate, is almost the same as in the Budget’ Estimate, 
there being an fnctease ofRx. 69,909 in India and of £137,900 in England, 
Although the total revenue, of the two Estimates is nearly the same; there have 
been important fluctuations under particular heads, Excluding Revenue from 
Opium, the increase under’ the Principal Heads of Revenue amounts to 

** Rx. $20,500, the chief items of increase being Rx. 213,500 ander Salt, and 
Rx. 160,300 under Customs. There is an incr in Mint receipts of 
Rx, 120,000, and under Irrigatiog of Rx. 78,500. 

In the Home,Accounts there is an increase of £104,000 under the hea 
Interest, which is due to the Secretary of State having been able to lend a 
portion of his cash balance at favourable ratesyand an increase of Xt, dee 
Medical owing to the sale of the Ealing Lunatic Asylum. On the ooh ‘ 
decrease in Opium Revenue is Rx. 328,300, and under XXIV Exel 
Rx. 313,300. Minor fluctuations, which need not be He 
place, reduce the total increase of Civil Revenue in 
raise it in England to £137,900. 

7. Of the increases which have taken place, 
enue which will 1n all probability be permanent; asi 
“under Salt is due to a change in the dapat oer ot ened ‘ 

is merely temporary, while the increase in Mint ‘oooh 
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Accounts are due to special causes and cannot be expect- 
the receipts under XXIV Exchange was explained in the 
t for 1889:99; they arise mainly under the Contracts with 
jies, and depend on’the magiitude of the. transactions 
“that take place in. any. yeat and on the variation, between the actual Exchange of 
‘the year and the, fixed ‘rates..of Exchang> which have been adopted in the 
~ Contracts, The receipts under this head have fallen off partly because the rate of 
“Exchange, rose during the year, and so reduced the difference -between the 
average rate of the year and the Contract rates, and partly because the Capital 
transactions have been smaller, ‘ 
~The falling off in Opium Revenue and in_ receipts under XXIV . Exchange 
-atises from causes which, are in. no way connected with, or dependent on, the 
goneral. well-being of the country. 

‘The growth of permanent Revena@during the year has been, modefate ; 
| but. it will be remembered that thece was a great and unusual increase of 
Revenue in the year 1889-99,and, taking the two years together, there is ample 
reason to be satisfigd” with the rate “pf growth of that portion of the Civil 
Revenue which is dependent on the genesal progressof the country. 


Ciekd Expenditure (excluding the Railway Retenue Account). 
8. Givil Expenditure in India, excluding the Railway Revenue Account, 
shows a eduction of Rx.'86,409, and Civil Expenditure in) England an increase 
of $53,500. The variations from'the”Budget under the different heads have not 
been very.great, the chief increases of expenditure in India being under Interest 
(Rx. 141,209), owing-to the special payments in connection with the conversion 
of ar portion of the 4d per cent. loan, and under Political (Rx. 75,740), owing 
chiefly to. the payment of arrears of his’subsidy to the Amir of Afghanistan 
and to additional political expenditure in Biluchiistan., t 
On the ‘other hand, there were savings in expenditure under Opium 
(Rx. 110,000), and Stationery and Printing (Rx. 44,090), owing, in the former 
¢ase, to a pooret «crop than had been expected, and in the latter to smaller » 
purchases in India. There wasalso a saving Of Rx: 65,309 in,the cost of Police, 
~ most of itin Upper Burma. E . : < 
In England there ‘has been an“increase of £40,400 under Superannuation 
‘Allowances, due chiefly to the adoption of a minimum exchange of 13. 94.’per., 
| “qopee for the payment of.rupee pensions. ‘There are also increases, somewhat 
Tess in amount, under Toterest and Marine, and Territorial and Political Pensions, 
“sand a saving of £41,000 in Civil Furlough and Absentee Allowances. Mee 







= Bi Railway Revenue Account. ‘ 
|g. The Railway Revenue Account, in 30 far a8 the transactions are Imperial, 


pemate ‘improvement of Rx. 823,000; but this, is due to the improvement 








“Receipts, which are‘almost wholly,Indian, show a falling off of 
due to reduced. traffic, while the Expenditure wecorded in the 
ian portion of the Ackounts shows a reduction. of Rx, 439}000, due 
“to the lower cost of working the State Railways.” ‘The sterling Expenditure is 
Imost exactly the same as the Budget Estimate; but the reduction 
column headed Exchange is no less = eee 5a 
he question of Exchange so intimately affects. the Railway Revence and 
“that it is.practically impossible to. eliminate its influence from the 
: b 1 feceipis 

















ut as the net Indi 



























English Fe ig icon by Sone £15,600, it will be 
nave ook edhe Be 823,000 is, really, due 









Military Expenditure, «= , 
10, The direct Military Expenditure appears in the Accounts under the 
three, heads of (1). Army, (4) Military Works, and (3) Special Defences. 

In the Revised Estimate, the rupee’ Expenditure in India and the ster! 
xpenditure in England under the head Army are nearly the same asin the 
Budget Estimate, there being an increase in net Expenditure of Rx. 136,000 in 
India and a net Aecrease af £34,300 in England. ‘There is, of course, a large 
saving in Exchange on the sterling Expenditure. v 
Under Military Works there is an increase in Expénditure of Rx, 64,700 
diay a decrease in the Home Expenditure of £1,500, and an inerease of 
receipts in India amounting to Rx, 5,600. 

Under Special Defences there isshOrt Expenditure amounting to Rx. 162,500 
in India and to £125,500 in England ; this is merely a postponement of Expendi« 
ture, and not a real saving. 


fe 










Summary. * 
11, The whole history of 1890-91 may then be sumimed up in the following 
manner, . peeves % 
During 1890-91 thére has been a moderate, but not unsatisfactory, growth 
of Revenue, under, the ordinary Civil Heads .in India, which growth-has. been 
swallowed up by the falling off in Opium Revenué, and in the receipts which 
are recorded under thevhead XXIV Exchange, Special causes have given 
‘some increase of Revenue’ in England, and there are also.increases of Revenue 
in India which are due to temporary causes and are not ‘part of the normal 
growth of income. , : 
On the Expenditure side of the Account the total variation in. the Civil 
Departments fromthe Budget Estimate is-small, both in England and in India, 
In the Railway Revenue Account there is, a reduction in receipts, due to 
falling off in traffic, which is balanced by diminished cost of, working, 
Under Army, the net Expenditure, taking Indian and Home receipts and 
Payments together, does not differ materially from that entered in the Bu 
while under Military Works there is an incsease in the’ Indian Expenditure of 
Rx, 64700. Under Special Defenices there is short Expenditure in Indi 
Rx, 162,500, and in England of £125,500. Sens el aa 
The rise in Exchange has given an improvement on net sterling’ Expen? 
_fitare of Rx, 1.926,300 * Inother words, the total Civil Revenue, and, in a ail, 
greater degree, the total Civil Expenditure of the Revised Estimate sf - 
closely follow the figures of the Budget ; axmarked falling off in Railway Traffic 
has been met by reduced tostof working; theeis some increase of Expendiuve 
under Army and Military: Works ;.a remarkable rise in Exchange and short 
Expenditure on Special Defence Works have caused a great incresse in the e: 
mated surplus of the year. The surplus ofthe Budget Estimate was fee ape 
the surplus of the Revised Estimate is Rx, 2,787, 100, anincrease of Rx, a ete 


















12, The large surplus of the year 1890.91, as i r 
feauses which can be contemplated with pies 


es been lost to a yery great extent; the 
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the price of Opium continues, and the receipts under, XXIV. Exchange, will 
-diminish-still further, as the total transactions from which they. arise are 





ponement of the burden, and not'a real saving. =» 

‘The coming year will, therefore, poengines ‘conditions somewhat different 
from those which I was able to announce if the Financial Statements of 1889-90 
and 1890-91, . ere ae i 

zie Section I11.—Budget Estimate of 1891-92... 

: Surplus of 1891-92. 

13. The Budget Estimate of the coming’ year shows a surplus of ‘only 
Rx. 115,600, which practically means that Revenue just balances Expenditure. _. 


reduced in amount: the short Expenditure under Special Defences is a post- 


- Exchange. 


raeln the Budget Estimate for 1891-92 the rate of Exchange is taken at 

4§-95d. per tupee as against an average rate of 15. 6117. obtained in 1890-91. 

This reduction causes'anincrease of Expenditure which may, in round nuinbers, 
be put at Rx. 1,009,000. 


Givil Revenue (excluding the Railway Revenué Account). 

1§ The total Civil "Revenue in India (excluding the Railway Revenue 
Account) is less than that of the Revised Estimate of the préceding year by no 
ess than Ri. 692,600. The sterling receipts. in the Home Estimates are 
less by £167,900. es 

The reduction in the Revenue Received/in India is due to a variety of causes. 

‘The Salt Receipts and the Mint Receipts of 1890-91 have been swollen by 
causes which cannot be expected t6 recur ; and, consequently, there are reductions 
of Revenue under these heads in the Budget Estimate of 1891-92, which amount, 
respectively, to Rx. 165,900 and Rx. 97,700. Under Opium a further. reduction 
of Rx, 281,600 is expected, and under XXIV Exchange a further reduction of 
Rx. 88,600. = 

These figures account for a'total decrease in Revenue of Rx. 573,800. 

In 1896-91 we received from Local Governments a special contribution Of 
Rx. 490,000, the adjustment being effected by the Provincial Governments sur- 
rendering an equivalent amount of Provincial Land Revenue to the Imperial 
Government for that year only. *There is no”such receipt in 1891-2, and con- 
sequently the Imperial Revenue for 1891-92, which is that with which 1 am now 
dealing, is-reduced by this amount. ‘The growth of Land Revenue, however, 
Teduces the actual loss to Rx, 266,800, -and ‘adding this amount to the sum 
‘of Rx, $73,800, to which I have just referred, a falling off in Revenue of 
x, 840,600 18 accounted for. The net-result of ‘the increases and decreases 
‘undér other heads of minor importance is an improvement of Rx:148,000, making 
‘the’ total’ reduction of Civil Revenue*in India in the Estimate of 1891-92 
Re. 692,600, as compared with the Revised Estimate of 1890-91. "The faling 
off in sterling Revenue in England is due to the receipts of 1890-91 having 
been swollen by the interest received by the Secretary of State on a portion 
cof his cash balance and by the sale proceeds of the Ealing Lunatit Asylum 


-*. Civil Expenditure (excluding the Railway Revenue Account), 

16, The Civil Expenditure in India, as entered in'the Budget Estimate for 
1891-02 (excluding the Railway Revenue Account), exceeds that of the Revised 
‘Batinate of the-carfent year by Rx. 597,500, while in the sterling Expenditure 
there is a reduction of £28,200. The increased Expenditure in India is the net 












result of a ‘number of incréases and decre 

most peelings hishare due 13 special causes. 
<The chief increase is due to th is Se 

full amount. of Rx, 1,500;000, in accordance with, the. 

Financial Statement of March 1890. The it i 
amounts to Rx. 448,000. There isalso an increase’ 

a better Opium crop, of Rx. 114,300 under Scientific and "Minor el 
due to Census Operations, and of Rx. 50,300 under Forests, while t 
reduction in-the India charge for Interest. on» Debt. (not charged 

Railways ond Canals) ‘of Rx. gs5,g00y These figures give a net increas 

Rx. 337,300, and the balance of Rx. 260,200 is duey-to. ordinary fluctuat 

increases of no special. importance, and to that tendency ee 

safe Estimate which, perhaps fortunately, appears to be universal. The redi 
inthe Home Expenditure is mainly due to a less charge ‘for Inv on 
ordinary Debt.” = oii 

Although the apparent increase of expenditure in 1891-92 is considerable, 
‘an analysis of it affords ground for satisfaction, The increase under the Famine 

"Grant is a distinct financial gain, and so is the better Opium crop, while | 

additional cost for the Census is temporary and will not appear in 1892-93. Not 

the least satisfactory item"is the reduction of the charge for Interest on Debt. 
To the extent of Rx. 140,800 this reduction is due to the special payments 
im 1890-51 ui" account of the conversion of Rx. 8,313,200 of the 4b per cent. 
debt, which, of course, will not, recur in the coming year; Rx." 41,600 is due 
to the lower charge forinterest which arises from the conversion, and the balance 
to the fact that the large surpluses of, the years 1889-90 and 1890-91 have, 
with the exception of the small loan of two crores in 1889-90, rendered it une 
necessary for the Government of India to issue fiesh loans during the three 

Yeats 1889-90,1890-91, and 1891-92. The expenditure on Railways and Pro- 

ductive Canalshas been mainly met from. surplus revenue, and the charge for 

Ordinary Debt has been proportionately reduced, s ; es 
































‘ The Raitway Revenue Account 
‘ 17..Under the Railway Revenue Account net receipts in India are" expécted 
to decrease by Rx.114,100, and net expenditure in England to decrease ‘by 
11,600, as compared with the Revised Estimate of the current years Ee 
‘There are distinct signs at present of a revival in Railway traffic, and it 
‘may ‘be hoped that (excluding Exchange) the Railway! Revenue Aceeuat till 
show better regults in 189t-92 than in 1890-01. ‘The lower rate-of-E: 
causes the Railway Revenue Aécount.in the Estimate for 1891-92 to show on 
ihe whole lesg favourable results than in 890-01, but the falling: off dus to 
this cause has already been included in the total increase of Expenditure 
from the fall ia, Exchange, i 



















Military Expontiture. ‘ 
_ 18. Under Army, there is a net décrease of Rx, 200,500 in Ing 
increase of £78,700 in England. ‘The various changes which accou 
results are given at some length in Part Il. It will suftee to say, in 
that the continued igh “Expenditure in, England is dae to: the de 
ordnance stores, including magazine rifles, guns, w achine 
ose ie at the reduced Expenditure in India : 0 
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Under Military Works there is a decrease of Rx. 71,900 in Indi 
eae nea e i gale ia sid of 
~~. Under Special Defence Works there is an inerease of Rx. 96,700 in India 
cand of £153,800 in England. ‘The Special Defence Works have been estimated 
to cost Rx. 5,000,000 in all, and an increase or decrease of Expenditure in 
any one year is not of much importance, since, sooner or later, the total Expenditure 
will amount to about that sum. It is. unfortunate that hitherto the lapses in 
grants made for the year have generally been so great; the-occurrence of lapses 
‘burdens the estimates of‘future years with Expenditure which, from a financial 
point of view, might more conveniently have been spent in years in which there 
was a considerable surplus. : 

The total: Expenditure on Special Defence-Works to the end of 1891-92 is 
imated to amount to Rx. 3,768,830, leaving Rx. 1,231,170 to be incurred in 
succeeding years. 


Summary, 


19. It will be convenient to re-state in a few words the causes which have 
reduced the large surplus of the current year to what is practically equilibrium 
between Revenue and Expenditure in the year 1891-92.» 

In the first place (excluding. the Railway Revenue: Account) there is a 
reduction in Civil Revenue of Rx. 692,600 in India and of £167,700 in Eng- 
land; these reductions are due (1) to the non-recurrence, of certain’ spe 

_receipts of 1890-91, (2) toa further falling offin Opium Revenue and in receipts 
under XXIV Exchange, and (3) to the cessation of the special contribution of 
Rx. 490,000 from Local Governments, which was received in the current year; 
and they are partially balanced in India by an increase Of Rx. 223,200 under 
Land Revenue and by other receipts. 

There isa considerable increase’in Civil Expenditure, which is due to 
provision being made in connection with the Famine Grant for the full sum of 
Rx./1,500,000, to the higher cost of Census operations, to a better Opium crop, 
and to ordinary improvements in administration, balanced, in some degree, by 
reduction of the charge on account of ordinary Interest on Debt. 

The Railway Revenue Account shows a slight falling off, 

Under Army and Military Works, taken together, the Budget Estimate of 
1891492 shows a slightly lower scale of expenditure, but the improvement prac 
tically disappears, if allowance be made for the saving owing to the higher rate 
of Exchange taken for the payment of British troops; it is proposed to incur 
a higher rate of Expediditure on Special Defence Works than it has been found 
possible to maintain in the current year. Z 

Finally, there is a fall in the estimated rate of Exchange from 18. 611d. fo 
as. 5:25d., representing an increase of Expenditure of about Rx. 1,000,000. 





Section IV.—Progress in 1889-90 and 1890-91. 

* 20," In each of the years 1884-85, 1885-86, and 1887-88 the Accounts of the 
Government of India showed a deficit, the aggregate amount by which Expendi- 
ture exceeded Revenue amounting in the*three years to Rx. 5,217,004. With 
the object of restoring financial equilibrium various measures were taken at 
different times. These measures included, to the end of the year 1888-89. an 
increase of the salt duty, the imposition of an import duty on petroleum, the 
absorption of the Famine Grant, the appointment of a Finance Committee to 
reductions of Expenditure, and the appropriation by the Government 
of , 640,000 yearly from the Revenue at the disposal of .Local 
nents, The Accounts of 1888-89 showed a surplus of Rx. 37,018, and 




















oH, i 

though in the Budget Estimate of 1889-90 the surplus was 
Rx. 106,000, | was able to say in the Financial Statement 
unless some unforeseen disaster ‘occurred, there was every ‘reason. to hope” 
that the lapse of two or three years would show @ decided improvement in 
the financial position of the Government of India. As it happents, ‘there /has_ 
been a very large surplus both in 188990 and in -18go-91, but the estimated 
Surplus of 1891-92 4s only Rx. 115,600, and the remarks already ‘made will 
have shown that thes finances are, in some ‘respects, again passing. tnder 
adverse influences. ‘It, therefore, becomes necessary” to review the ‘progress: 
made in the last two years, to take stock of our present’position, and to exa- 
mine our prospects in the immediate future. Sos 

Inthis connection, it is all important to determine what has 'beeh the 
growth of income during the past two years from those great sources of reventie” 
which are intimately connected with the general well-being of the ‘country. 
hall, therefore, compare the Revenue under certain heads as estimated for 
1889.90 in the Financial Statement of that year, with the. Revenue under the 
same heads as now estimated for 1891-92. ‘This will give a fairly accurate idea 
of the general tendency of the growth of Revenue. 

























Growth of Revenue in 1889-90 and 1890-91. 


a1. The following figures give the increases of Revenue since 1889-90 
under the heads to which I have just alluded: — 








[INonease an Tux Bunoer Esri 
Hay oF Revexos’ ‘YOR 1891-92 as COMPARED WIT 
Estimate oF Revenue oR 1889-90. 











Land Revenue 2 0. 7 ee 
Salt. 


Stamps 2 














Bele 

Provincial Rates) 5 sett is 272,900 

Catone. 2 2 ttt] atagoor] «00 |” Bhs s00 

Assessed Taxes. 5 Rar 46,200 48800 195,000 

Forest. 2 + ss + eof 8333900} 107,600] 248,300, 
Tota. 1,640,100 | 988,100 | 2,628,200 





1 These figures have boon adjusted so as to eliinate the temporary disturbing 
buton af scape from Provncal vo lmparialfr wih fed as tale fa 


"f iserease toa alight extom ve to Addonal tation on inportd spits. 





The improvement in Revenue that has taken place in th years is 
very satisfactory. : pa ig 


‘The Provincial and Local increase, as well as the Imperial, is large. 


‘Reduction of the charge for Ordinary Debt and of the charge for Exchange. 
22. In another respect, also, there has been a substantial i ent 

‘The net Imperial charge in India for Interest on Debt and other ti 
(extluding Debt charged against Railways and Canals) has been transformed in 
two years from a net-outgoing of Rx. 145,700 into a net receipt of Rx, 16, a, 
total gain of Rx. 362,100. In other words, the receipts from interest. o 

~ Aent by the Government of India to Municipalities, &c., now exceed phe: 
Pea of the yearly charge for Interest on Debt which is not 

‘Capital Expenditure on Railways and Canals, « 

















ym. 15. 438d. to. 15. s'a5d. has given an 






1,100,000, 


mtr * Binal result. 
“age Howe add together the improvements. mentioned in the last two para~ 
“graphs, and omit for the present all minor items of increase or decrease, the total 
“(gain amounts to Rx, 3,102)200 in the two years 1889.90 and 1890-91. 
©" hs the estimated surplus for 1891-92 is only Rx. 115;600, while that of 
the Budget of 1889-90 was Rx. 106,900, it ig evident that special causes must 
have. beenat work which balance this great improvement, and { shall now proceed 
to’show how the improvement of Rx. 3,102,200 has becn absorbed or utilised. 
To the first-place I may mention that the cessation of the special contribu 
tion from Local Governments absorbs Rx. 490,000 of the improvement. 
~The reduction in net Opium Revenue absorbs a further sum of Rx, 576,900. 
The falling off in receipts under XXIV Exchange accounts for Rx, 483,909. 
‘The restoration of the Famine Grant has taken Rx. 960,000. 
Under Military Expenditure of all kinds (Army, Military Works, and 
Special Defences) there isan increase of £621,600 in England and only a 
decrease of Rx..610,220. in India (of which Rx. 300,000 is due to the effect 
‘of Exchange on. the pay.of British troops). There is also a special charge in 
1891-92 of Rx, 188,000 .0n account of the Census. Imthis way the whole im- 
provement of Rx. 3,102,200 practically accounted for. ‘The: chief permanent. 
gain-which we have secured is that we have re-established: the Famine Grant, 
We have, in addition, provided for an unexpected lose of Rx. 576,900 under Opium, 
“and we have-met that loss of Rx. 975,900 which was foreseen and which comes 
from the cessation of the special eontribution of Rx. 490,000 and the falling off in 
receipts under XXIV—Exchange. All this has been done although none of the 
redugtion in Special Military Expenditure for which I at least hoped in March 
1889, has as yet been secured. 
‘24, It will be recollected that the/object of Part I of the Financial Statement 
{sto present an intelligible outline of our financial position and progress, and that 
“for this purpose itis necessaty to omit all minor fluctuations.of Revenue and Ex: 
penditure, whether favourable or unfavourable, so that the general narrative may 
Pot be encumbered witha mass of details. During the two years with which T 
hhave just dealt there have, as a matter of course, been considerable increases 
and decreases under particular heads which, to a great extent, balance one 
nother, and to which I have not thought it necessary to refer in detail in this 
‘The more important changes which I have not specially mentioned are 
P yinerease of Revenue under Irrigation (Rx. 113,200 net), @ decrease of Ex; 
fienditure in cost of Police in Upper Burma (Rx, 120,100), increases of Expend- 
iture under Forest (Rx. 62,809), Political (Rx. 86,300), and so forth, In order to 
‘Phtain, a correct general view of financial progress during the last two years the 
Gsaential facts which should be borne in mind are that the improvement arising 
from the very considerable growth, of general Revenue under certain important 
4 from the reduction in. the charge for debt (not charged to Railways 
*Canals), and, from the rise. in, Exchange, has been balanced by (4) the 
von.of the special.contribution. trom Local Governments, (2) the reduction 
f won jum, Revenue, (5) the falling off, in: receipts under XXIV Exchange, 
¥ est 


















































ion, of the Famine Grant, and (5) some, increase in Military 


a 
Expenditure due largely to spesial demands for Ordnance Stores... 
Mi All other, changes that, have ‘taken place.may be fairly considered as the 


“ol Indian administration, though some of them, have been, of 
importance, i Se d 








Section V.—Prospects in the immediate Fut 
5. More important, however, than the financial history of the 
question of ‘our prospects during the next few years, 

The Budget Estimate of Revenue in 1891-92 has, as usual, been 
with moderation, and though the ordinary growth of income in 1891-92 
1892-03 may not be so great as in 1889-0 and 1890-91, I gee no reason 
apprehend at present that we shall have-less than the normal-rate of increase, 

Such difficulties as may arise will doubtless be due to special causes, War, 
Famine, a further fall in Opium Revenue, a decrease in Railway traffic, growing 
Military expenditure, a fall in Exchange—such are the disasters to which Indian 
finance is always liable. War and Famine are evils'that might come at any time, 
but Iam unaware of any reason to suppose that Waris likely to ogcur in the 
immediate future. The occurrence of Famine would bring in its train, along with 
other and greater evils, temporary embarrassment for the finances, but the Famine 
Grant has now been restored, and the insurance against the permanent financial 
efiects of Famine is ample. . 

26. The Opium Revenue has no doubt fallen largely, and at this moment 
there are no strong indications of a recovery. Qn the othe hand, the fall up to 
date has already been discounted and provision made to meet the consequent loss, 
of Revenue. As the fall has been so great, we may fairly hope that, for the 
Present, we have seen the worst. ‘The following figures of the gross and.net 
Revenue under Opium since 1880-81-show the serious influence which the fall 
in the price of this drug has ha on the finances :— ¢ 















Gross Revenue, Net Revenue, “i 
ra Re 
1880-81 . + . . . . 10,480,051 8,451,167 
1887-82, . . . . 3 . 9,862,444 7,803,008 
388283 wk 499.508 7,216,084 
1883-84 ey + +. 9856,5er 7,700,807 
1884-85 . . . . . 8,816,469 5,849,440 
1885-86 2 wl. +i,s 8.042.515 * 5,884,625 
1880-87 ies : 8,942,970 G,a3.845, ‘ 


1887-88 ww k Bt 6,090,758, 
1889s se 8563519 5,004,965 
1889-90 oe + + + 8)583,056 6,977,883 

3890-91 (Revised Estimate)... 9,875,000 5,680,200 

YBor-g2 (Budget Estimate) . —. —.74593.400 $918,700 

27. There are no-grounds for anticipating any great falling off in Railway 
traffic leading to a net loss of Revenue in the Railway jee pew hon. ir 
Present there ate indications of a revival of trafic, Railway trafic ised and 
falls at intervals, and we may hope that the time has now come for improvement, 
28. If, therefore, we exclude Exchange and Militiry Expenditure, the pros: 
pect before us is decidedly encouraging.” ’ as 











Military Expenditure, : i 
le to-speak with. confidence regardi 

Expenditure ofall kinds, or regarding Exchange 8, Swe Military 
In considering our prospects so far as they are likely cee 
Military Expendiure, 1 shall, as before, deal with the ‘matiee par: 
great heads of Army, Military Warks, and Special Defences, Undet a 
Works the expenditure is ordinarily limited to’ Rx, 1,600,000 yearly ; in . 

years thererhas been a special grant for Upper Burma, and feohen 













‘amounting to Rx. 30,000 yeatly has bees sanctioned in the cumereye ene 
in providing a better water-supply for cantonments, 1 do not hank tise r 


considerable increase of Expenditure is likely to occur under this head, 
‘even expect a reduction in the special grant which has been made for 
for Military Works in Upper Burma. ~ 
"go. With regard to the Expenditure shown under the head Army, itis not pos~ 
‘sible to arrive at an equally definite opinion. There are certain permanent ‘charges 
which we know must be incurred from year to year, but it is impossible to say 
by what amount it ‘may be found necessary to further increase the permanent 
cost of the Army, “In the present year there have been additions to Expenditure 
which add Rx. 132,000 yearly to'the permanent cost ; these additions are com- 
‘of a number of items varying in amount from Rx. 90,000 for increased pay 
{6 Sillahdar Cavalry to Rx. goo as an increase of the grant-in-aid to the Army 
Temperarce Assocation. The.best conclusion which I can form is that the 
permanent cost of the Army is likely to increase ; that it is impossible to lay 
own any limit to such increase, but that we may hope that the increase will not 
be very great, or at any rate very rapid. 
"gi. Besides the increase of permanent Expenditure, there are temporary 
increases of Expenditure which vary in aggregate amount from year to year, 
“pit which can neverbe expected to wholly disappear. The more important 
items of Expenditure of this class are those connected with Frontier expeditions. 
‘The amount provided on this account in 1891-92 is Rx. .153,000, intended to 
cover the cost of any Chin-Lushai expedition that may be found necessary, and 
to meet such portion of,the expenditure on the Miranzai and Black Mountain 
expeditions as will not be met in the present year,, 
‘The expenditure on Frontier expeditions has been high in recent years. 
‘The following are the figures:— 














374400 |~ 421,000 


|As this expetiditure has been so high for some years we shall be unfortunate 
if it does not now fall off. - 

2, There are also at the present time special demands for rearmament and, 
providing the latest Military inventions. The amount included in next yeats 
Estimate on this account is £688,225. seh. 

~The chief items are £377,000 for magazine rifles and £203,170 for 12-pr. 
guns and ammunition, e 
“At is probable that the 12-pr, guns and ammunition will be provided in the 
‘coming year, and: if so, this will complete this portion of the supply and will 
felieve the Estimates of 1892-93. But itis more difficult to say when the maga- 
- ine rifles'will be supplied. In the Estimate of the current year b $18,900 was 
"entered for magazine rifles, but according tothe latest information only £141,000 
“Gale apene ad the balance af £57,000 bas consequently been provided i 
fmdiceiottBorgm ©) 23: fe Son = 
‘whole of the special Ordnance Stores for which provision is made 
imate of the coming year be furnished and paid for within the year, the 
¢ following year should be ‘materially relieved. Judging from past 






ee) 









experience it is saprtle that. “tis wil ts ae 
forward to only partial relief, z ‘ 
‘4g The total sanctioned Expenditure on Special Delos seks is 






spent, leaving only Rx. 1,931,170. for succeeding yea is im- 
possible to say that the whole of the money provided in 1891-99 will eels 
and it is doubtful, therefore, if there will be any relief in 1892-93. Sooner or 
later, the sanctioned expenditure on Special Defence Works raust come to an 
end, and there will then be a relief to. the. finances of nearly Rx. soe! 
yearly, unless other expenditure of a similar character should tal 

34. In the Financial Statement for 1889-90 I pointed out, that the Sai ‘ 
Estimates for that year included special charges of Rx. 110,000 fon the Silkkim 
and Lushai Expeditions, of Rx. 203,500 for thoroughly equipping at least one 
‘Army corps with transport, and of Rx. go1,800 on account of magazine rifles and 
1a-pr. guns, and stated that as the original programme of military defences was 
approaching completion, there was at least some prospect of a material. allevia- 
tion of existing burdens within the next few years. In the two years that have 
since elapsed that hope has not been realised, as the Military Expenditure in the 
Estimate of 1891-92 is placed at a higher figure than in the Estimate of 1889-99, 
if the effect of the rise in the rate of Exchangé be excluded. 

This failure in my anticipations shows the need for caution in any forecast 
which can now be made, and the only safe conclusion is that the permanent cost 
of the Army is likely to increase, but that the increase may not be very 
rapid; that there may be some reduction in 1892-93 of Expenditure on 
Frontier expeditions, ‘and some reductions in Expenditure on Special Ordnance 
Stores and Special Defence Works, but that the reduction is not likely to be 






very great in that year, though it may be considerable in the following year. 


Exchange. 

35+ In view of the special Military Expenditure now being incurred, the ques- 
tion of the probable rate of Exchange during the next few years’ possesses much 
interest. 1 shall devote a separate Section to queStions of a general nature 
connected with Exchange, but 1 admit without hesitation that I cannot form 
such an opinion regarding the rate. of Exchange during 1891-92.and 1892-99 a8 
any moderately prudent man would care to act on in matters of business, The 
Fise in the price of silver subsequent to the American legislation was evidently 
pushed higher by speculation than economic considerations justified, and it has 
sbeen followed by the inevitable reaction. On the other hand, that reaction may 
have gone too far, and there may again bersome. rise, On the whole, the rate 
of Exchange takeri in the Budget Estimate, namely, 15. §°25d., seems to mea 
reasonable one under all the circumstances of the cAse 

The remarks made in paragraphs 25 to 28 have already shown the favour- 
able features of the position, and have now only.to add that so far as ean be 
judged, our financial position during the next two years depends. on: two 
factors—Military Expenditure and Exchange. It is of great importance to. the 
Ales finances at Exchange should not fall materially below the present, rate 
for a year or two, that is, until we have experienced some relief Sal 
special. Military charges which we ate now bearing. Tf Caaage ll =e 
ridlly acted Next year or two, we may find ourselves ina. a 
though I believe the dificulties would prove to be only temporary. 
does not fall for some time, or if, the total Miliary, rire 
before falls, there is no. special reason to apprehend financial e 















= Section VI.—Exchange. 

96. In the year now about to close an extraordinary rise in the price of 
silver, and in Exchange, was brought-about by legislation in the United States of 
‘America, anda fall almost equally great has occurred during the last few months. 
Silver rose from 4gfd. per-oz. in March last to. 544d. per o2. in August; it is 
now 45d. per oz., and it has been as low as 44d. 

‘The rise in the average rate of Exchange largely reduced the expendi- 
ture of the Government of India, and out of a total surplus of Rx. 2,787,100, 
about Rx. 1,726,500 is due to this cause alone. 

“This resultp satisfactory so-far as it goes, has not been attained without 
inflicting injury onthe commerce of the country. For a time, trade between 





* Bngland and India was reduced to mere gambling, the fuctuations in Exchange 


being so gréat ns to more than counterbalance the effect of the other elements 
which the trader -has to: take into consideration. Jt has even been said, with 
some truth, that at one time it would have been better for the merchant to 
dismiss -his establishment, -and confine himself to speculations in silver; his 
expenses would have been less, and his chances of profit'quite as good as in 
his legitimate business. ‘The serious disturbance to the trade and commerce 
of India which has resulted from legislation in a foreign country shows that in 
questions connected with the standard of value -no country is independent of 
the action of other nations, and though the inhabitants of countries which use 
the gold standard are generally unwilling to admit that their standard can pos- 
sibly alter in yalue, and refer all alterations in price to causes directly affecting 
the article sold, this view cannot be justified ; the laws which regulate the value 
of silver-equally apply to gold, and if recent legislation in the United States has 
‘created a demand for silver and raised its value, the legislation of that and other 
coutitriesin ‘the past has inthe'same way created an additional demand for gold 
Gnd raised the value of that metal. In the seven yedts 1871 to 1877, the average 
annual net export of gold from the United States was £6,790,000: and in the 
tight years 1878 to 188s the average annual net import was £4/886)000. This 
chatige indicates a reduction of over £11,500,000 yearly in the supply of gold 
to countries outside the United States. The recent additional demand for silver 
‘comes to only about £5,000,000 worth yearly. Why should anincreased demand 
for gold, amounting to £ 11)500,000 yearly not affect the value of gold, while an 
increased demand of £5,000,000 worth yearly so serionsly affects the value 
“Ofsilver? ‘The London banker may be quite satisfied that in every case of fluc- 
tuation in the relative value’of gold and silver, the latter metal merely rises or falls 
jn price and gold is always the same, but to the mind of the Indian syot thes 
rupee, instead of the pound sterlingyis the one fixed point in an ever-changing 
‘world, and gold. rises and falls in. price in his bazaar like the most vulgar of 
marketable commodities. 


" Immediate effects of the " appreciation” of silver. 

Haye js a/melancholy reflection that the violent fluctuations which we have 
‘experiended ‘in 1890-91 Have not resulted in a final settlement of the question, 
thas acm and Exchange has fallen, the legitimate trader has suffered, 
specilator his made his gain or loss as the case may be, while the 

ver iss uncertain ‘as before, The only permanent gain is that 
has ‘ccrued “to the student of Political Economy, The great currency 
nis one which réfuses to die out, and as our difficulties must, apparently, 

er Siig ie ie) ‘or some happy accident has given us a 
‘ory solution of the problem, ‘it may “be well to place of 


























record the lessons to be learnt from our 
may be useful to those who come after us. Gee re 

‘The phrase “appreciation” or “ depreciation” of the standard is one which 
is generally employed without any definite meaning being attached to it; but if 
the phrase can ever safely be used, it may be applied to the recent rise in the 
value of silver, since, in this instance, there occurred a manifest tise in the value 
of the monetary standard of India brought about by an increased demand for 
silver, and having its origin in legislation and the speculation which accompanied it. 

In the first place, it may be noted that the recent appreciation of silver was 
not attended by an immediate and simultaneous fall in all prices and wages 
measured in silver, and that the subsequent depreciation was not attended by a 
corresponding rise in all prices and wages. The wholesale prices of the articles 
of international trade felt the influence of the rise in silver at once, It was 
also attended by what is called a trade depression, which would, no doubt, if the 
appreciation had continued, have extended throughout the country and influ= 
enced all prices and wages, except those which are fixed by law or custom. It 
is not, then, the case that an appreciation of the standard is, necessarily and 
immediately, followed by a corresponding fall in all wages and prices. 

The fall in the first instance is partial, and there is not that immediate 
adjustment to the new conditions which would prevent economic disturbance, and 
leave everybody in the same relative position as before. 

‘A Memorandum on this subject by Mr. J, E.O’Conor, C.1.E., Assistant Sec- 
retary to the Government of India, is printed as an Appendix to the Financial 
Statement, 

In the next. place, the appreciation of silver did not ‘cause a high rate of 
discount and was not accompanied by a great scarcity of silver in the cefttres of 
trade. * 
On the contrary, the accumulation of silver in-the Indian Banks was abso~ 

lutely unprecedented, and the rate of discount was the lowest that has ever 
been known. ‘ 
We thus see, that appreciation of the standard is not necessarily attended 
by a positive and manifest scarcity of the metal, leading to a want of ‘current 
coin to carry on the ordinary transactions of daily life ; that it does not affect retail 
transactions sooner than wholesale transactions ; that all prices and wages donot 
fall simultaneously ; that it does not lead to a scarcity of the metal of the standard 
in the Banks, and is not accompanied by a high rate of discount, On all 
these points the conclusions to be drawn from recent events are in full aecord- 
ance with the principles of what 1 may call» orthodox Political Economy, 
* and are fatal to the contentions of those who lately argued that there could 

have been no appreciation of gold, inteliance on certain phenomena which, if 
they had been able to interpret them correctly, would have proved the exact 
contrary of that for which they were contending. 











Importance of the question. 


38. The question of the future of silver possesses n lative 
butan eminently practical, interest for India. T have long held omeata 
however distatefl to the majority of men currency discussions ‘ey bey aad 
hhowever unwilling, we may be to undertake. reforms which alec the samderd ot 
value, the perpetually recurting evils Gowing from a difference of wens, 

standard between India and the other counties with which her fnancal eg 

commercial transactions are so important, cannot, and should not endured { 
ever, and that sooner or later a final’ solution of the oly ine 


: ‘must be found, and 
Lam unable to discover any permanent remedy for the evils whis = 


and yeas by year, press themselves upon out attention in India exept Ja a. 
‘general adoption of the system of double legal tender or he nee tne the 
single gold standard. 








or the extension of the 


i —e) * 


















“tender is a practical impossibility, and, if T may venture to say so, T agree 1 
é oie shea a practical’ impossibility so long as a majority of 
those “are opposed to its adoption; if, however, the principle were 
_ seeped generally, the difficulties which now seem so real and practical would, 
sk ., prove to be purely imaginary. 
"The recent action of the United States has, no doubt, to some extent, 
raised the price of silver and caused a rise in the rate of Exchange, but 
~ what India requires is not a-high rate of Exchange rather than a low rate, but 
some system under which fluctuations in Exchange shall be neither great nor 
frequent, and shall oscillate round a fixed “point, In this respect we have, $0 
far, lost rather than gained. 





The fallacy of a stimulus to trade. 


go. It is held by some that a low rate of Exchange, or at any rate a 
falling rate, stimulates exports from India and is beneficial to the country, and, 
for proof of the correctness of their opinions, they point to the course of trade 
‘as it ebbs and flows daily before our eyes. With all deference to my friends 
‘who hold this opinion, I believe that it is one of the greatest delusions that ever 
gained possession of the human mind. Things are not always asithey seem tobe, 
End though we can all see the sun rise in the East and set inthe West, we do not 

“in the present day believe that the sun revolves round the eafth once in every 
period of twenty-four hours. Trade between diflerent counties is essentially a 
barter of goods for.goods, and its extent and nature are determined, in the long 
ranynot by the standard of value in use in either country, but by the comparative 
Gost of production of commodities in these countries, Nor can I discover any 
good ground for the belief that the Native of India must be able to get more 
piece-goods for his wheat, because his rupee will: purchase a smaller quantity of 
fold, or, what is the same thing, because the British sovereign will purchase a 

+ farger quantity of silver, That trade between different countries ebbs and flows 
jn accordance with the fluctuations in Exchange is a fact which falls within our 
daily experience, and is wholly in accordance with theory, but Ihave yet to learn 
that the total quantity of water discharged intothe sea by a riveris dependent on 

the tides at its mouth, and that the greater the strength of the tides the larger 
the total average volume of discharge. ‘The current may run into greater velo- 

city when the tide is falling, but the additional volume ‘of water poured into the 
seais only the same as the ‘volume which was forced back when the tide flowed 

- sthe other way. ‘The truth is that the apparent stimulus to, oF apparent check 

- on, exports which accompanies: a fall, or rise, in Exchange is followed in 

each cas ‘a reaction of precisely equivalent magnitude, or is itself the 

feaction which naturally followsa previous check or stimulus. “ft will probably 
be a surprise to most persons 10 learn that the total fluctuations downwards 
of Exchange since 1873 very slightly exceed the total fluctuations upwards, the 

““Aifterence being,’| believe, not more than g per cent. While repudiating the 

omen ‘between England and India is benefited by the absence of a 











common monetary. standard I ‘do not deny'that there is such a.thing as a good 
‘standard of value and a bad standard of value, ‘or hold that the question as to what 

7 ‘best standard is of no practical importance. What I contend for is 

the t ‘beneficial stimulus to trade owing to fluctuations in Exchange 
different standards of value, is an untenable and mis- 

. A sudden tise in Exchange, such’as we ‘had this year, will 
"check business for a time, and cause a depression of longer or 
5, But trade in time must adjust itself ‘to the new scale of 















prices and. will then proceed as 
Gardens depends not_on. the relative 
that the people of England, want 

ce-goods in exchange for it. An alter : 
silver neither weakens their desire for tea nor reduces the if 
they are willing to give in exchange for it, and cannot, therefore, 
Tun, either stimulate or check the production. of that article in India, 


The Futur 2 ¢ 
40. The task which the United States has undertaken of raising the price of 
silver by porchasing yearly a fixed though Jarge quantity of that meta, is one 
which, if undertaken by any other nation, would, I feel convinced, result. in 
ister, but so great is the wealth of that country and so rapid its growth, that 
would not be safe to say that its efforts must fail’ We cannot blame the 
United States. for adopting the course which seems best for its own interests, 
but I venture to think that it;would, have been: better to. at onze adopt free 
coinage of. silver. No doubt.the people.of the. United States are warned in 
some. quarters that the adoption of free coinage of, silver will lead to, therloss of 
their gold andjend in financial.ruin, but the same authorities not unfrequently 
warn India that her prosperity. depends,on her retaining the, silver standard, and 
I know nd reason why. such different results, in the case of the two.countries 
should spring from. the, same.cause. India uses the silver standard, but, though 
gold does not commonly circulate as money, she possesses an-énormous quantity 
of that metal, and our experience ‘shows that the silver. standard) gives.-rise. to 
no difficulties in, the interior of the country, and that. the evils fram which we 


suffer spring from the.fact that we have large commercial and financial, transac. 
ns with countries:that have-a different. standard. ‘The’ Foreign trade. of.the 
United States, is, but.a. small: fraction of its total trade, and.there is no-civilised. 

nation in the world. which. is more independent of:the foreigner. 
If the, United, States:should adopt free-coinage of silver, it is possible: that 


in time) the, other. nations of the American, Continent. would follow its.examples; 
butwhether.theyidid: so. or not, 1 should. expect. that. the-adoption. of free 
coinage, bys,the United States would lead to, much greater: stability-in the 
relative valuevof gold: and, silver tham we. have experienced: in recent. years; 
though-Lamunable to say what the relative value of the two metals might} 
tobe, under such a system, In that case it would probably be best:for India. 
to maintain the free-coinage of silver for an - indefinite Period.in:the hope that. 
bng day,a-final solution would be.obtained, : rs 
41,.On the other band, if the United States should abandon its attempts to 
maintain. silver as a monetary standard, and should put a stop:to its te 
that metal, a. position of serious danger would be. created for. India. ‘Sorlangiag 
any. reasonable hope: of a: satisfuctory settlement. of the. currency question — 
remains, I, think. it would) be, unwise for Indiasto adopt.a gold.standard, but 
the circumstances would be- entirely changed. if the United. States alto 
abandoned silver, and, the. question whether India. should. not, dn. 
‘simultaneously. close her-Mints to silver is one,that deserves seri i 
Thaye, no right. to. commit; the, Goyernment. of. India tor 
subject, but it,is my belief that in 
introduced. into this.country, and that, if America altogether ab. 
3 would probably be best that. India should. change her standard, 
considerable and een vy. but almost anyt 
0 violent and. continual fluctuations in Exchange 
all jne,pththepospest of fll inthe value of silver of 
oes - ; 
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‘tations, but if, in this matter, they look 


ive to be their own interests, they cannot i 
same curse. é, 
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“Section Accounts of 1889-90. 


1. The surplus anticipated for the year 1889-90 in the Revised Estimate of 
that year was Rx. 1,809,700. .The surplus shown by the Accounts, which are 
now closed, is Rx.2,612,033. The actual surplus does not differ materially 
from that announced in Parliament by the Under-Secretary of State for India 
in August last, 2 zi i 

‘2. Explanations of the variations under the different heads will be found in 
the Appropriation Report published: in the Gazette of /ndia of the 7th March 
1891, The following statément gives the general result of a comparison between 
the Revised Estimates and the Accounts of the yea : 
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Toran Rx] 82826,600 | 82,473,170 


Sorruvs —. Rx.| 1,809,700 2/612,033 





3. The-Reventte in India exceeded the amount taken in the Revised by 
Rx. 443,460, and the Expenditure in India was less by Rx. 192,001. Of this total 
improvement of Rx. 635,551, Rx. 196,496 occured in the Provincial and Local 
section of the Accounts. ‘The improvement in the Imperial section was 
Rx. 439,055 Adding to this the increase of Revenue of Rx.5,443, including 
Exchange, and the saving in Expenditure of Rx. 357,835, including Exchange, 
which occurred in, England, we get the total Imperial improvement of 
Rx. 802,333- : 
4- The improvement in the Revenue in India, Rx. 443,460, oc le 
under the Principal Heads of Revenue, the total pene pi > 
Rx. 437,013; of this amount, the sum of Rx. 164,099 was due to larger 
realisations of Land Revenue, and the remainder was fairly equally distributed _ 
over the other heads, with the exception of Salt, the Revenue under which 
was slightly less than the Revised Estimate. Of the other groups of 
heads, Railways and Civil Departments» show increases of Rx. ri rt ; 
and Rx, 8,051, while Military and Miscellaneous’show decreases of Rx 9864 
and Rx. 62,386; the variations in the.other groups are unimportant, 
5. Of the decrease of Rx. 192,091 in the Expenditure in India, more 
half occurred under the group Direct Demands on the Revenne, the 
decreases appearing under Opium and Forests. The remainder of the 
_ in Expenditure was distributed over the other groups, only two showing 


























Telegraph, and Mint. 
between the Revised Estimate of Expenditure in England: 


iture, with the Exch ‘on it, amounts to Rx. 357,835. 
; con Mite head tea enor iaetadbclog Abas 

249,881, and Special Defence Works, Rx. 63,355. 
7. It will be observed that the difference betwéen the Revised Estimate 
and the Actuals is as usual on the side of safety, there having been a.net improve- 
‘of Rx. 802,333. The reasons why the Revised Estimate always errs on 
‘the side of caution, were explained in the Budget Statement for last year, 
- Part Il, paragraph 4. May IBN RAR 
"8. ‘The Expenditure on Railways and Canals not charged against. Revenue 
was also less than that taken in the Revised Estimate, the difference being 
Rx. 294,710, of which Rx. 271,742 fell under Railways and Rx. 22,968 under 
Irrigation Works. This difference tee. 208 affect the amount of the surplus 

















of the year. 5 x 
_ Section II.—Revised Estimates of 1890-91. 

9. In the following statement the "Budget “and Revised Estimates for 
1890-91 are compared :— ie >> 


Bdge. Revined, | Revie, Beer [Revd Wore, 
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182,526,400 | 24135,300 








25787,100 











“To. It will be seen that a surplus 6f Rx. 2,787,100 now expected, though 
Jin the Budget Estimate the surplus was only Rx. 270,400. ‘This result is + 
chitfly due to the rise in the rate of exchange. * 
11, The Revenue in India is now expected to be Rx. 229,200 more than 
P Pa 


last March. 
‘gro ‘Principal Heads of Revenue,” excluding Opium, shows an 
‘of Rx. 778,900; but the net improvement is less owing to large gu 
‘Revenue under certain heads. The following are the more import- 
over the Budget figures which are now expected :— 
" Rx. 


219,700 


Biles age 








;-off in,the revenue from opium, Rx. 200,000 occurs in | 
and is due to a small extent to the number of chests exported being | 
‘was anticipated, but chiefly to the reduction of the export duty {rom R650 
Réoo a chest {rom sth July last. A reduction of Rx. 132,00 occurs in Beng 
and-is due to the héayy decline in prices at the monthly sales. Teal 
ination of the receipts, which appear under XXIV—Exchange, is 
partly due to the rise in the rate of exchange during the year, and, partly, to. 
dimin in the capital transactions of the railways concerned, * if 
“Phe redvetion in the State Railay receipts is explained by a falling-off 
in goods traffic during a portion of ‘the year. The falling-off im traffie was 
partly due to an inferior winter harvest in. some provinces, and partly to the 
temporary rise in exchange and the great and rapid fluctuations which 
occurred. ‘The traffic on the railways generally has lately recovered. 
receipts of Guaranteed Railways were also low during the earlier part of, 
year, but the recent improvement in traffic has been sufficient to j 
‘somewhat higher estimate of net receipts. 
The diminution in Army Receipts is due to: the discontinuance of the 
employment of State agency for the supply of malt liquor to the British Troops 
in Bombay and Madras: this experiment involves an almost. corres 
reduction in charges. % 
13. The increase of RX. 158)200 in the Revenue in England, incl 
Exchange, occurs chiefly under Interest, Rx. 130,000, and Medical, Rx, 
‘The former of these is due to. the Secretary of State having hada 
balance and having been able to invest portions of it temporarily at high 
of interest. The latter is due to a special receipt front the sale of the Ealing 
Lunatie Asylum, ‘ ve 
14. The Expenditure in India is now expected to be less by 
than was estimated last March, This is the net result of a number of vari 
from the figures of the Budget. The more important are the following:— 
Expenditure less. 8 
Opium... 110,000 
Police. 5. «124,200 
State Railways—Working 
Expenses. « «233,900 
Guaranteed Railways—Sur 
plus Profits, &e." . * — 53:300 
Special Defence Works . 162,500 


15 The saving in the Opium Expenditure ig caused by the 
season's crop having been considerably less than seemed probable 





ie slack traffie-of the earlier part of the year. The recent 


| increase the surplus profits payable next year, |» 
uction of Expenditure on Speciah Defence Works means'that the ” 
cage tee wren aD Oe ae a E 
fe increase under Interest is in consequence of the considerable sucs'sends of Bs 
‘ess which attended the offer made in Notification’ No. 3117, dated asth June eft 
1899, for the conversion of the 44 per cent. Loans of 1878 and_a879 tito the 4 Fite 
per cent, Loans. “THe amount converted on’ the terins offered is Rx. 8,313,200, 
BE which Rx. 5,199;600.as held in Englatid and Rx, 5,173;510 in India.” The 
payment of commission, and the payment in ad¥arice of ‘the half per cent. 
Fifference in the tate of jnterest for the remainder of the term of the loan, with 
the changes in the dates On which interest- becomes payable, result in an increase 
of the charges Of this year, The benefit will be reaped in future years in a 
reduction of the interest charge by Rx. 41,566'yeat : 
"The larger portion of the increase under Political is @egounted for by 
a portion of the subsidy of the Amir of Afghanistan due_in 1889-90 having 
fn ‘atrears in the present year. Increased political expenditure was 
also sanctioned alter the Estimates of the year had been framed, chiely in Bilu- 
chistan. 
s"Tiie tnctease under Military Works is due to the maintenance of the 
Frontier Roads having been charged to this head, to the Military Works. share 
of the expenditure-on the Quetta Water Works, RX. 49,900, being paid this year, 
though the Budget did not provide forit, and to an additional grant’ made, 


Guiring the course of the year, in consideration of the lapses ‘of the preceding 


eee : 
Her The increase under Civil Works ocourd in the Provincial-Local_ Section 
‘of the Accounts. : 
“aq, Theentry of R: 
‘Surplus. or Deficit 
oe 


Me 
The Expenditure in England is. expected to be less by £118,700 than 
the Budget’ Estimate. ‘The only important decreases occur under Special Ster¥re, 

£125,500, Civil Furlough and Absentee Allowances £41,000, and 

The net result of the other decreases and increases causes & 

of the savings just mentioned. ies 
Wg under Special Defence Works is due to the progress made in 
Heuns and other stores for the works being le ssthan was antici 


of sterling Expenditure under Civil Furlough allowances is 
‘of officers electing to draw their absentee allowances in 
fence of the mafliet rate of exchange being higher than the 
‘counterbalancing increase in Indian charges ts distributed 
of the departments to which the officers belong. : 
“undst Army is due to the non-supply of Magazine Rifles 
oh on ao “account, i * 
ovided for in the 





only £49,900. This result 
ow Grogan, TH stores ars 
Budget Estimate for 1890-91 was framed. The 
Rifles rendered it necessary to incur heavy: 
2 ange Martini-Henry Rifles and Carbines. coe 
19.-The Exchange on, Expenditure in England’ shows an_impt 

2” Rx, 2,028,500. This large saving is spies rise in the rate 
a feate. The rate assumed Budget was 1 
see ig te adaet for the in is now ope be beeae 























"section Ii Budget Estimates, 1891-92. 


20. The ‘taloning table cofitrast® the figures of the Budget Estimate for — 
1891-92 with those of the Budget Estimate for 1890-91 — 
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most of the heads of revenue, counterbalanced ae decreases in a few heads, 
The more important increases are— 


Land Revenue... 
Salt. > 






“an improvemen 
‘to say here. that, ex: “ 
‘State Railways, the increases 
in revenue. Most ‘of the increasé in Land 
“dive to Settlement and Survey ‘Operations. 
increase under Intétest is: due'to the increase ‘of the Paper 
‘by one crore. ‘The inclusion of the gross receipts of the 
Railway, which became # State Railway on g1st Decem! 1890, for 
‘twel d of three months, and of those of the Ben afid North-Western 
allway in consequence of its'being now worked as 
j Tirhoot Railway, and the €or Jletion-ofjthe Bengal’Nagpur -Rail 
" for the whole of the increase ih State Railway Reventie! The’ 
in Railway Revenue, whi expected in 
catimate for’dn increase, as ¢ompar ‘with 
receipts. a aeaed gt i 
“ag. The fall in the Opium Revenue® Bombay, 080, is due torthe Heads of Re 
reduction of the duty on ‘Malwa Opium, and in Ben; 416,000, to the tall Sedeaierae 
in price of Bengal Opium. ? 5 pete. 
Che falling-off in the receipts undet XXIV—Exchange is due partly tothe 
rate of exchangé assumed for 1891-92 ‘Yeing higher than ghat assumed last 
© March for 1899-91, and p ‘hé ‘capital transactions of the Railways in 
tion with which the: inily-arise being smaller. 
; larger part of the dectease under Goaranteed Railways is nominal, being 
“save'to’the- transfer of -the South Indian: Railway, te the category of State 
Railways. The remainder occurs on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway; the 
‘qraffic on that line ‘has been so slack this year that it is not deemed safe to 
timate as high a revenue for 1891-92 as was taken for 1890-91. 
seemthe decrease under Army is due to the cause mentioned in para.'12. 
34, The Revenue in Englanid is expected *0 ‘be less than the Budget Esti- “spo. 
nite of 1800-91 by £32,900. This is due tothe fact thatit is not expected Keverne it 
«hat the Secretary of State will be able 10 ‘make’ temporary loans to the sane 


ertent as tH Yetion jn the receipts from Exchange. oh sterling. ovens is due 
Chiefly to the rate ‘of exchanige for 1891-92 being taken ata higher, rate than. 


Aaa ae : ¢ 

vd ag) The expenditure in Tadia in 1 jg expected to be’ Rx. 12,180,300 

‘mote than that estimated for 1890-91. The more important increaSes a'e —~ 
ripe ata oat yy 


AAS Re 
inf'Revenue ™ +t * + 174;200 
SOTERA TCS te eee aa $8,700 
Justice—Courts ss és 83,200 
wife and Minor Departments + 106,600" 
Protective Railways R + 975;000 
mse Railways (charged to Revenue) e 205,700 
xte Railways—Working Expenses s 
interest on swig 
Ape 


hy larger allowances to District and Village ‘Officers; 
us appointment ‘of additional Subordinate Magis: 


Festi 


seein homme se 





sYPOHE 3 s 
apd. Justice is sil by lapse stabs 


st Census 


x. 
la 


wt 
. . Rx 
gore Gb 


under Reduction.of Debt: 
‘struction ‘of ive Rai ather, than, 3 ion.of, 
The increase under Construction of not, charged.to, 
Grant. or to Loans, is/»Proyirtcial .and . and is for the -H; 
‘Umarkot Railway in Bombay, ¢ e 
‘The increase , in ‘the, working epi: | State, Railways, 
~ ptransfer fi,the <South Pe, iway..to the State, tojthe inclusi 
head of the Bengal and North-Western Iway, and to the large 
pct oe ns ila “due to the 
“The . interest. charges, for Railways are 
Capital Expenditure during the year” me Tpcrepse ithe id 
+, represents a transfer from the interest ‘on Ordinary Debt $t 
be less in 1891-92 than the Budget Estimate for 1890:9 


this reduction R&. 41,566 represent the gain next. year 
“46, and the remainder i 
te 





ie net 
Taterest on Debs‘State Raiimays. 


‘9. The increase under Marine isin consequence of the proposed.pay- oe 
nent ofa, subsidy of £60,000 to the Admiralty for manning and maintain. jit; 
‘ing IndianGovernment Defence vessels. This represents the cost of the officers recs 
and-men requited to shan the two turret ships, the twogun-boats, and the sever 

boats, which have) been constructed to aid in the defence of, 
Indian Ports. eee, to. man the sit, vessels from the Indian 
“Marine establishments ; but, it “was, altimately decided that it was preferable 
ld the officers’and_n men required, and that a 


es paren 
grant of a minimum 
nd ni and to 


ite ‘funds for the Spaniel 
Beri under State Railway; 


sage in —— ‘on Ordinary ia is due ‘co transfers to the ano pend 
pel detana 
eee Railway Interest is eaaséd iby the putchase: x 
uth Indian Railway. = 
£'G1 35900 SEEN beeen Expenditure in Eng- 
ridcecein ihe rate of exchange adopted is cea coi 
sien fd son, "ge: 

















most important Revenue head conti- 
ie for 1890-91, though it is higher than the 
ana to thespecial “iP hig iy high ‘Actuals of 1889-90 ; 
tthe iene ‘exceeds that for'1890-91 by Rx. 593,000. 

The Lamd Reve Seay “Assam, and the small tracts administered 
directly by the on iment of India ispractically stationary. In all the other 
provinces it is increasing, and notably in Burma, the North-Western Provinces 
and Oudh, Bombay, and the Central Provinces. 

In Lower Burma an increase of Rx. 65,000 over the Budget of 1890-91 is 
expected in 1891-92, of which Rx, 48,000 i the Revised Estimate. 
Of the total increase about Rx. is due to,increased rents for fisheries, 
and the remaining Rx. 35,000 is caused by the extension of surveys and the 
consequent assessment of lands which have hitherto escaped payment of 
revenue, 

In Upper Burma “the increase anticipated ig Rx. 81,000, of which 
Rx. 56,000 will be secured in the present year according to the Revised Estimate. 
‘The restoration of order, survey and assessment operations, and more efficient 
administration, account for the improvement. After 1891-o2 the increase is 
expected to be at a still highersate as settlements are completed. 
The increase expected in the Nottb:Western Provinces and Oudh is 
Rx. 195,800, of which Rx. 100,000 in round numbers is due tovsettlement opera- 
tions, and the remainder to the collection of arrears forthe current year, in which 
_ the Revised falls shott of the Budget rg 
“For Bombay the inctease.js Rx. 148,400, of wliich’ Rx. 137,000 ‘ile 
jecured in "the present year ateoning 0 the Revised Estimate. » The causes 


ff afe Survey Seulement operations and the opening of pet eee ee 










hs, Inthe Central Provinces”an increase of Rx. 28, 
cause is the progress of Settlement operations, 










OPIUM. 


Ee eel The fluctuations in the 
q | nue indicate the difficulty of i 


from an average of R1.074 ‘chest atthe as ‘of April last 
‘at the sale of the current month. a so 


‘receipts in Bombay will also be less this yédr than ‘was expected. 
Ses to a’small extent, to the number of chests exported having been 


the estimate made in March last, but chiefly'to the reduction of 

duty from R650 to R6oo a chest in Julylast. This reduction appeared necessary 
_in view of the great competition in China of the indigenous drug. 

The expenditure consists chiefly of payments for the Opin oe in 
the Behar and Benares Agencies, As the crop of the current 
to be a:smaller one than was expected when the last. Financial St seat was 
prepared, the expenditure’ this year Will be Rx. 110,000 less than the estimate. 
‘The estimate of expenditure. fra next year is. taken lower than: mes for 1890-91 , 
by Rx, 30,200, 


If the forecast of the crop proves correct, os ‘Opin arte will stand as” 
follows :— 
























gist December 1891 = ee 18,770 © 
gist. yy 1892 * B30 
SALT. i 
44. The figures of Revenne and Expenditure are— 
Ri, copes | Soe | pes [nents [sorts [eras 
Rx Rx. Rx. Rx. Rx. “Rx, 
Revenue.  . | 6,670,728 |- 7,675,634 | 8,187,739 | 8,233,500 | B453,200| 8,343,500 









“Expenditure 210; aiag79 | a12766 





453000 | 437,700 | 466,900 








Gabor0as 


‘The Revised. Estimate for this year is Rx! 219,700 

Estimate. The Estimate for hext year is only Rx, 110,000 higher than the 
Budget Estimate of this year. It is necessary to take the receipts for next year 
somewhat lower than they are now expected to'be in the current year, because 
‘the cash recei aoe been unduly faised this year, owing to. the 
purchasers ha i shee sons than usual of the 
to defer payment i 

vine Oe 





Tong Bula 
ani in. excess. of. et = 
consumption o ig year was also only a trifle more 
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Revenue... | 15124125] yagyoay7 | 180,303 
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# 
847.4909 


Expendifire =. | 710:704 “rmnp00 | 780,035, 








045331 sau | 700,268 | 366,500 


= ‘The gross revenue afd the surplus in 1889-90 were exceptionally high, for 
the reasons; affecting Burma chiefly, mentioned in the Financial Statement of 
March last. Though not so high as in that exceptional year, the amounts taken 
for the Revised Estimate of 1890-91 and for 1891-ca indicate the continued 
progress of the Forest Administration. ‘The surplus for 1891-92 would have been 
higher had it not been that an increased expenditure of over two lakhs of rupees 
has been sanctioned for a reorganisation of the Forest staff, deemed necessary to 
ensure more efficient working and the proper development of Forest operations. 


INTEREST. 
42. The Interest receipts since 1887-88 are shown below— 

















Accounts, | Accomts, |. Accoon evned | Budget 
vier | eS" | ASSO eee | eine, 
Re Re Re. 
Revenve= 
India. | 652853 676,903 
England « és, assacr | 135633 
‘xchange woah 27,724 | 90,865 
daha +} 7466855 dienes 





‘These receipts arise in India partly from the Paper Carreney-is t 
and partly from the loans and advances made» by the pl ar 
“palities, cultivators, &c., and in England from the tem, westments of 
the cash balance of the Secretary of State. atta, gr 
It will be seen that the receipts in India are slowly progressive. The ia 
increase in recent yearsis largely duc to the development of the policy described 
in paragraphs'114 to 118 of the Financial Statement for 1889-90, under. 
loans and advances are made for the benefit of cultivators and public bodies 
through the Local Governments, who are responsible for the ultimate recovery _ 
of ‘the amounts. Of the increase of Rx» 64,700 anticipated in a 
Rx. 38,025 is due to an additional cfdre of the Paper Cacsiey Meade 
_ been invested in Government. seebirities in the current yeat in accordance 
the Notification inthe Finance and Commerce Department, No. 
“igth December 1890, 
Yana receipts in England are variabl 
‘of State's 


he ‘and he was able to make temporary loans at h 



























ure on Interest (other than that charged to Railwa 
has been as follows since 1881-82: bes te 





2,513,126 
2,481,978 


4096.99; 

'587,600 | 2,407,500 943,100 | $807 200 

- potter 

__ The steady reduction in the ordinary Interest charges in India shown in the 

above table is explained by the fact that the Expenditure on Railways and 

Irrigation Works not charged against Revenue has for many years exceeded the 

Amount borrowéd in India, and the excess is every year transferred from the 

~ Ordinary to the Public Works portion of the Public Debt, thus reducing the 

Ordinary, and increasing the Public Works Interest charges. ‘The effect of 

this cause on thé years 1890-91 and 1891-92 is much increased, in consequence 

f no loan having been required in 1890-91, and it being anticipated that none 

will be required in 1891-9; ee 

__Ihe increase shown in the Revised, as compared with the Budget, Estimate, 
1890-91, is duc to the conversion operations undertaken in India this year, 

ed in paragraph 16. Of the decrease in 1891-99 the sun of Rx. 41,566 is 
result of those operations as mentioned in that paragraph. =: ” 

eg the sterling expenditure in England, it may be said’that the 

{hares have for many years remained stationary, except for 

ae 2 


1) the additjonal Interest ch: incurred by the Public Works Loan 
: y having been raised in England instead of India in 1885-86 and 
© in 1886-87; and a: : 
ing secured by the conversion operations of 1887-88, 
‘increased the charges of that year, but reduced those 
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“The Revenue increases st ‘and the net cost of the Department 
‘as shown in the Accounts, is being reduced. It is mow expected that 
Revenue for 1890-91 will be greater and the Expenditure less than was estimated 
last March. The increase in the net cost for 1891-92, a compared with the 
Révised Estimate for 1890-91, is due to the reductions. in the rates ol 
Foreign Postage. The rate for letters to the United Kingdom was red 
from tst January of this year from 4} annas to 2} annas: this involves a sacrifice 
of about Rx. 30,000 a year, The rate for letters to almost all other 
Countries, notably Australia, the Continent of Europe, and America will be 
reduced to 2} annas from 1st April next: the cost of this is estimated 
Rx, 4,500: when this change is made, the rate of postage from In 
Foreign Countries, with a few unimportant exceptions, will be a uni 
af annas. The rate of postage to and from Ad¢h will be reduced to 
Indian inland rate from tst April : 


TELEGRAPH. 


45+ The figures for the Capital Account and 
Telegraph Department are— 
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Net Expenditure. 


























ind, in a less degree, the Expenditure of the Mint fluctua 
cansideably. 1 The Revenue and Expenditure will be specially high in the current 
‘year, owing to the unprecedentedly large coinage. ‘The large imports of bullion 
this year came chiefly from China, the Straits Settléments, Australia, and 
Austria. The Estimate for 1891-92 does not assume the continuance .of this 
high rate of coinage. ‘The value of silver bullion presented at the Mints. for 


“eoinage has been as under in the last few years :— 








EPS AL a eee ON LT Pa 
1885-86 . . + . . . + 8,838,580 
APRN Sve see nh ay ew ha any S8RRIIS 
9887-88, te . + . + 2135" 

1838-89, . . + . . + 6550852 


wBngo +s + 1724938 | 
1890-91 (partly estimated)». ek 12,750;000 | 


CIVIL DEPARTMENTS. 
7. The receipts appertaining to the group “ Civil Departments” are not 


























important. The following table gives the Expenditure under the several heads | 
eamerng the. groups ; 
FA IEA J 
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Financial Statement of last Marcl 





ave re-organisation aoe 
involve any increase of expenditure on the whole. In Madras the increase is d 
to the appointment of addititional Subordinate Magistrates mentioned in para- 


“graph 25, fe. 

The increased expenditure on Jails—chiefly in Bengal—oceurs 
Manufactures, and is, to nearly the whole extent, counterbalanced by increased 
receipts. > 
‘The reduction of the expenditure under Police in the Revised Estimate of 
1890-91 is due, as explained in paragraph 15, partly to the reduction of three 
battalions of, Police in Upper Burma, and partly to schemes of improvement 
and re-organisation for which grants were made not having been brought into 
operation, In 1891-92 a saving of Rx. 90,000 is expected in Upper Burma. 
Almost the whole of this saving is counterbalanced by certain Local Govern- 
ments having again made provision for schemes for improving the organisation 
and working of the police. 

The increase in 1891-92 in Marine Expenditure is explained in para- 
graph 29. at 
‘The expenditure on Education and under Medical increases steadily from 
year to year. 

‘The explanation of the excess of the Revised Estimate under Political 
over the Budget Estimate of 1890-91 and the reduction of part of that excess” 
in 1891-92 is given in paragraph 16, 

The variations in the figures for Scientific and Minor Departments in 
1899-91 and 1891-92 are explained by the Estimates of the cost of the Census. 


FAMINE RELIEF AND INSURANCE. 
48. The figures are— 
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Exresprrone. 
Famine Rell. > 
Construction of Proiec-| 
“tive Railways. 


Construction of Protece 
‘ive Irrigation Works, 


Reduction of Debt 





Tora: 











The important changes affecting this head of Expenditure are explained 


paragraph 16 of Part 1 of this Statement, and Paragraphs 14 to 20 of 
The total of the Famine Relief and Insurance Granti evised : 
‘agrees with that of the Budget Estimate for 1890-91. Ce ee 
ih the addition of the net. charge (Rx. i 
lagpur and the Indian Midland Railways—see paragray z 
Financial Statement for 1890-91—the grant for papers 
amount of Rx. 1,500,000, ne dca 














be seen that the net loss on the Railway Account, which was Reitesy i 4 
mle Budget of the current year at Rx. 1,866,500, is in the Revised 2-2" 
at only Rx. 1,006,800. Of this improvement (Ra. 859,700) 
 912}700 is obtained from the rise in Exchange, which reduces 
We Seale of the sterling payments of interest in England, * 
‘The Miscellaneous Railway Expenditure—principally Expenditure on 
surveys—is now expected to be greater than the Budget Estimate by Rx. 42,100. 
The gross traffic receipts of State lines are expected to be less than the 
Estimate by Rx. 172,500, but, on the other hand, the working expenses are less 
by Rx. 233,900, giving a net improvement of Rx 61,400. 
_ The gross receipts of the Guaranteed lines will be Rx."48,g00 less than 
the Estimate, bot the Expenditure, including the payment of surplus profits, will 
be reduced by Rx. 131,200, giving a net improvement of Rx, 82,900. 
__51- Whilst the net result is thus in fairly close approximation to the Budget ste ln 
Estimate, there have been some noticeable variations in particular lines. 
The earnings of the East Indian Railway are now expected to be lower than 
one ‘by Rx. 110,000, but this will be more than covered by estimated 
in Expenditure of Rx. 155,000. The receipts in the earlier part of the 
ee lower than usual, but the traffic has recently revived and the variation 
‘small considering the magnitude of the figures involved. ‘The decrease in 
Expenditure is due mainly to smaller maintenance charges, to the postponement 
of renewals of engines, and, to a small extent, to reductions in establishment. 
" Afalling-off has occurred in the Rajputana-Malwa traffic of Rx. 95,000, 
‘the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway a decrease has occurred, due to no little 
= very heavy flocds that breached the line. 


j eae Rings gene gees ite 
Western Railway Company under a working contract, an 
tions of the Ca undert: 





ing to a moderate traffic in the 
lu 


ut i ding payment of surp! 
90, giving a net result in close approximation to the Esti 
‘Madras lines continue steadily to improve. on 
. Excluding Exchange, on which account a sum of Rx. 373,500 is. pro- 
in excess of that entered in the Revised Estimate, the net. result 
Railway Account for 1891-92 is Rx. 121,400 worse than the Revised Estimate 


ofthe current year—a result which may be briefly ascribed to the increase in 


the charges forinterest being slightly more than the increase in the net earnings, 
ind to larger payments ‘on account of surplus profits owing to the brisk traffic in 
© the closing months of the current year. ae 

In “1891-92 the gross receipts of State Railways are estimated at 
Rx, 1,055,200 higher than the Revised; but of this it is estimated that 
Rx. 500,000 are due to the inclusion for 12 instead of 3 months of the South — 
Indian Railway, and Rx. 80,000 to the inclusion for 12 instead of 9 months 
of the Bengal and North-Western Railway. 

The most noticeable increases occur on the Bengal-Nagpur—Rx. 130,090} 
Indian Midland—Rx. 55,000; Southern Mahratta—Rx. 40,000; and Burma 
Railways—Rex, 20,000, all due to the usual growth of trafic on lines recently 
‘opened and on the Kast Indian Railway—Rx. 80,000; Oudh and Robilkhand 
Railway—Rx. 55,000; Rajputana-Malwa Railway—Rx. 50,000; North-Western 
Railway—Rx. 50,000. On the other hand, it has been thought desirable to 
reduce the Estimate for the Eastern Bengal Railway by Rx. 65,000, as the 
traffic in the current year has been abnormally good. 

The net traffic receipts of Guaranteed Railways are taken at Rx. 187,900 

“below the Revised Estimate. ‘This is primarily due to the removal of the. 
South Indian Railway from the category of Guaranteed Railways. A slight ime 
provement is expected on the Great Indian Peninsula and Bombay, Baroda and 
Central India Railways: but, on the other hand, the working expenses show 
a slight increase, and the payment of surplus profits will be higher on account 
of the present heavy traffic, : ei 


IRRIGATION. ‘i 
53: The Irrigation Revenue makes satisfactory progress. The figures 
re 
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Netexpenditure «| 747372 | gan246| 661,69 





In the current year the improvement in Revenue is chiefly due to 
invgation from the Western Jumna and Sichind Canals in the Panjaly 
the Ganges Canal in the North-Western Provinces, ‘There is ne 4 
in the share of land-revenue due to irrigation in the North-West 
and Oudh, and in Madras, owing ia the former to the #0 
Bulandshahr District and in the latter to the extension of in 
- Godavari and Kistna Deltas. 

_ ‘The Budget allows for the general expansion of the op 
| Department. But it has been necessary to reduce the 










the increase in Expenditure is chiefly due to larger allotments 
Lower Burma, and to provision having been made for the con 
canal from the Kabul river in the‘ Punjab, 


BUILDINGS AND ROADS. 
The Estimates are 





RevenUs. 











expected in Revenue in the Revisel Estimate is due to 
sed rece ar N 2 ee and to the sale of a portion of the 
House at Calcutta to the East Indian Railway for Rx. 31,700, and 
t0 the transfer of the Lock Hospital and site at Rangoon to the Burma State: 
Iway at a ion of Rx, 9,800. The excess of the Military Works Ex- 
‘enditure in the Revised, as compared with the Budget Estimate, is explained 
mooranh 1 f 
"By fat the greater portion of the Civil Works Expenditure is Provincial 
ad tar “te t neh Rx. 734,900 in the Revised Estimate, and a , 
¢ portion of 455 


, Rx, 290,000, is for Buildings and Communications in Upper 
,and Rx. oy Buildings and Roads in Zhob. 


Local Funds amounts to Rx, 1,646,500, and from Provin- 





ture accounts for a large portion of tl l 
of the Government of India in rece Pm 


to the notice of the Estimates of '8yo-91 and 1891-92 und 

review of the expenditure for some years. The : 

ows the total Military expenditure charged under “ Army 
including Exchange, in each year since 1881-82 





Rx. & 


14,850,657 | 4,010,485 
1g)433)231 | 4,007,010 
11952106 | 5.023.584 
12,023,529 
15,247,038 
14,620,516 
15,104.908 


14812 595 


14,565,500 1,824,100 


‘56. It will be seen that the expenditure decreased in each of the earlier years. 
down to 1884-85, and that since 1885-86 there has been an increase, The © 
decrease in the earlier years was largely due to the cessation of the expenditure: 
connected with Military operations in Afghadistan. The total in 1883-84 
swelled by the payment of £#}000,000 on account of arrear charges of the War 
‘Office. Hf that sum, with the exchange on it, be left out of consideration as ieee 
properly belonging to the year, it may be said that in the two years 188 

1884-85 the Military expenditure had fallen to the level of that of the per 
before the Afghan war; the total expenditure, including exchange calculated — 
bythe method now inuse, was Rx. 15,701,990 in 1875-76, Rx. 
in 1876-77, and Rx. 17,300,790, in 1877-78. 

i '§7- Since 1884-85 the expenditure on the Army has been permanently ra 
‘toa much higher level and is increasing. Most of the increase in 1885 

"in consequence of the war preparations in that year. From 1886.87, the incre 
is due to the raising of the strength of the Army in India, and to greater 
attivity in various directions. 

58. The expenditure shown in the Revised Estimate for 1890-91 and in | 

i Budget Estimate of 1891-92 is about Rx. 4,000,000 higher than the expen= 
diture of 1884-85. It was explained in paragraph 38 of Part I oft 
ancial Statement of last March, that a targe portion’ of the’ expend 
in 1890-91 was for special ordnance stores, and a hope was 
‘that a reduction would be possible in 1891-92, This expectation has n 

‘realised. A large part of the special ordnance stores which were to be s 

a not been supplied: and £377,000, not expended this 

es and ammunition, has been provided again in the Esti 





‘The following are short explanations of the variations in the figures in 7 


rhe 
rand Revised Estimates for 1890.91 and in the Estimate for 1891-92:— 2 


e Revised Estimate of expenditure in India for 1890-91 is Rx. 10,000 
than the Budget Estimate. An expenditure of Rx. 160,000 on expedi- 


‘not contemplated when the Budget was framed has been incurred, and 
the value of officers’ pensions capitalised has been Rx. 25,000 higher than the 
Estimate. Against these increases there have been savings under Regimental 
Pay.and Allowances and under Commissariat charges. 

"© The Revised Estimate for Sterling expenditure in England is less than the 
Budget Estimate by £30,300. 

‘The Budget Estimate of Expenditure in India in 1891-92 is Rx. 240,500 
less than the Estimate for 1890-91. ‘The decrease is due to the difference in the 
pay of British Troops at the rates of exchange for the two years and to less ex- 
penditure,being expected on Frontier ‘expeditions and on preparations for mobi 
lisation. 











: The sterling Expenditure in England is estimated to be £41,500 higher 
in 1891-92 than the Estimate of 1890-91. i 

SPECIAL DEFENCE WORKS, 3 
60, The following are the figures for “Special Defence Works" — | 
Ke 4 
ee a ee eS oes 137,888 | 
ee eee oe ar 
Niet ae tee. tg MN: aadeny "| 

MBB He RS poss 

~ Siiegos Bien th se car ed ne, tOboet 

‘ + 892, 

vigeot {Reker Lt Lot ade 

1891-92 Budget 2 ae Es + 847,000 
> The expenditure on these works for the current year is now expected to be 





much less than the amount entered in the Budget Estimate. Similar lapses 

“occurred in previous years. The total Expenditure on Special Defences is 
estimated at Rx. 5,000,000, and as the expenditure to the end of 1891-92 is 
expected to amount to Rx. 3,768,830, there will remain Rx. 1,231,170 to be 
incurred in 1892-93 and future years. 

61. There is another class of expenditure, namely, that on Strategic Raile 
‘ways, which may appropriately be mentioned in connection with the Special 
Defence Works. The expenditure on Strategic Railways has been up to date, * 
RX. 9,500,000 in round numbers. 


sp UPPER BURMA. 


62, The following tables give the Revenue, the Expenditure, and the net n: 
“Expengiture'on account of Upper Burma from the year following the annexa- 
tion y 





REVENUE. 











Joug00 | 
Gerizo0') 393700 
TI7A00 | 451,500 
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Net EXPENDITURE « 
— _ 
aus, | ay | san | stron | tte ein | ree 
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2,068,700 mi 2,018,300 1,695,600 1,3334900 156,800 1,189,300 





























Tt will be seen that from the beginning there has been a steady increase 
in the Revenue and from 1887-88 a steady decrease in the Expenditure. 

‘The net cost of holding Upper Burma has been reduced from Rx. 2,618,300 
in 1887-88 to about Rx. 1,130,000 in the present year. The deficit for 1891-92 
is estimated at a slightly higher figure than the Revised Estimate of 1890-91. 
But as the results have always hitherto proved better than the anticipations, we 
“may hope that the deficit will be further reduced in 1891-92. 


Section V.—Expenditure not charged to Revenue. 


63, The Expenditure not charged to Revenue falls under three heads »— 
‘48—Capital Outlay on State Railways. 
Ditto on Irrigation Works, 2 
—Capital charges involved in the redemption of liabilities, 
64. The following table gives the figures of the Estimates for 1890-9 and 
yBo1-g2 for Capital Expenditure on Railways, the amount charged to the 
Famine Grant being included for convenience, altbough it is charged toRevenue, 


India. 













Rx. Re 
890-91, Budget Estimate 1,960,200 
+ egorgt, Revised tstimate 19519,300 
1898-92 Budget Estimate 2 


Of the amount proposed for expenditure in 1891-92, Rx. 975,000 have 
been provided from the Famine Grant and shown under the head “* 34—Con: 
struction of Protective Railways.” ik 
‘The Revised Estimate for 1890-91 is placed at Rx. 2,983,000 

Rx. 3,200,000, provided in the Budget Estimate, the lapse being Rx. ang, 
The heaviest expenditure has been on the Vill -Guntakal, the Mu Val 
‘the East Coast, and on the Ohaaan Ei eaten Relea s. The Jummoo- 
ees Jine (British Section) has been completed; tl bhur ni 
of the Tirhoot Railway and the Mianwali-Mari. 
es 





while considerable progress has been made with 


Railway’ are nearly complet: 
the East Coast Railway, and a start has been made on the Godhra-Rutlam and 


Dharnfaveram-Hindupur lines. 
The provision for 1891-92 will, it is hoped, complete the Chaman extension, 
the Villapuram-Guntakul, and the Dharmaveram-Hindupur, as well as the small 
unfinished branches before alluded to, Large grants are provided for the East 
Coast and Mu Valley Railways, and a considerable sum for the Godhra-Ratlam, 
‘The following figures show the rate at which Railways have been con- 
structed ak the, cost, or on the responsibility, of the Government since 1880:— 
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The following table gives the total Capital Outlay on Railway Construction 
up to date:— 
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+65. The figures of the Accounts and Estimates for Capital Expenditure. of 
Irrigation Works not charged to Revenue are :— 
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is due to the postponement of the construction of the Cawnpore Branch of the 
“Lome: Ganges Canal. ‘The construction of the Sitsa, Branch of the Western 
ana Canal and of the Chenab Canal in the Punjab. is in active progress, and 
ee made with the Periyar Project in Madras. 
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the above-mentioned works are in progress, and in the North-Western | 


and Oudh on the Ganges Canal. 
6 66. No expenditure connected with the redemption of liabilities is expected 
ix i {Boi-da. “The purchase of the South Indian Railway caused expenditure in 
tthe current year 1890-91. ‘The amount was taken in the Budget Estimate at 
£4)695,000. The actual charge has amounted to somewhat less, £4,692,600,, 
‘nd that amount is entered in the Revised Estimate. The purchase money 
‘amounted to £4197,600, but of this £1,000,000 is provided by such vof the 
sstock-holders as form the new Company, leaving £3,197;600 to be paid by the 
Government of India. In addition the Government had to assume the liability 

for the Debentures issued by the Company, {1,495,000 in amount. 

Section VI—Ways and Means. 
Home TREASURY. 
67. The Budget and Revised Estimates of the transactions of the Home 
Treasury for 1890-91 compare as follows -— 


An 1891-92, the outlay will. be principally in the Punjab and where : 
vi 
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ri Budget, | Revised, 
i 185059 BBoe9t 
“s Net Recesrrs. £ £ 
Council Bills . . . . . . . lou woo | TS 
Permanent Debt incurr ate 
pied cent, Stock. ; + . . . . 51400,000 $1400,000 
ebentures and Debenture Stock . . . s —+|_15495,000| —14495,000 


Capital Receipts from Railway Companies. + «| 2,732,300 : 
DeeiipadAdenes crs se ks Regen | ace 
Add—Opening Balance... 5 + «| 41503833 | $402,873 


| eet 
Totat | 29,122,333 | 28,391,873 
= ee 





Net Outcomes, 





Excess of Expenditure over Revenue, =. «| 156; Bag 

Capit Expenditure of Goverment in England a ee Py Seer oo ese 
‘apital Charges involved in redemption of liabilities | x 

paras Soa pti 4;695,000 | 4,692,600 

Discharge of the Oudh and Rohilchand Railway Deben- 

tures. ee 3 Seis 

‘gand 5 per cent. Stock discharged i} seen bree 

2,277,000 + 





Issues to Railway Companies on Capital Account 
* Deposits and Advances... 
jn account of Remittances from India 

+ Add—Closing Balance 





4,300 
789,900 
3532473 — 


















Tora — «| 29,122,333 | 28,391,373 


‘There has been a considerable demand for Council Bills during the year, 
ands witha view to reduce the amount fo be dawn in 1891-9 the Seersary ated 
tate ses to di ‘ i : 
Stale pope raw £1,000000 more than that entered in the Budget 
‘As announced in tho last Financial Statement, ‘ 
ag: o tt rent, 3 cent. 
65,400,000 was issued in May 1899; the average PSA nag 
cent, Of this amount £3,200,000 was for the purchase of the South I 
Railway, aad £2,200,000 for advances to Railway Companies under the 
and Rohilkhand Railway Purchase Act. 


g statement — 













































Recerts. ih: 
‘On account oF SunscriseD CaPrtaL— i & 
Rohilkhand-Kumaon 5 se ee + e 
Guaranterd— eo - Bi 
‘Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway =. «| 700000. 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway. + | 1,770,100 1,800 
Madras Railway. st “toajz00] 97,000 i 
(OW ACCOUNT OF TRANSFER AND MISCELLANEOUS REFUNDS ‘53700 
Tora. | 2,732,300 | 104,500 
Issues. > glace Fi 
FoR DISCHARGE OF DEDENTURES— £ £ a 
on 1 
Central India Railway. 8, } 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway Me a We Toonteo eae i 
Matas Railway |e 1] "108,200 |, "97,000 ; 
For Stones, ESTABLISHMENT CiaKces, &e— F 
* Bcagal Nagpur Rai 
gal: jlwsy .  - + + «| 779.000] 172,100 
Tndkin Midland Railway 222s ¢| 338)000 | 166,000 
OieRalways es eset] 5000 100 q 
Central India Railway «|_| *858,000 51,600 * ES 
ula Railways] 7,000] 565,000 
Madras Railway. s+ ss +] BB 000 | 154,700 
South Indian Railway 9. 5 6 se $6,300 | 92,900 


4,045,600 | 2,277,600 











The decrease in the receipts is due (1) to the renewal of a portion of the 
debentures of the Bombay, Baroda and Central India and Great Indian Penin- 
sula Railways, which were expected to be replaced by fresh capital, (2) toa sum 
‘of £900,000 expected from the Great Indian Peninsula Railway Company 
in 1890-91 having been received in March 1890, and (3) to a portion ofthe 
‘estimated receipts from both the above Companies being postponed to 
1891-02. 

“The decrease in the payments is due mainly to the renewal of the deben- 
tutes mentioned above, and to the Bengal-Nagpur Railway Company having™ 
very lurgely overestimated their requirements in March last Ny 
the Secretary of State’s Budget Estimate of Ways 7a 








Net Receipts. 









Permanent Debt, New stock to be issued «2,600,000 
Receipts from Railway Companies. 2,716,800 
Deposits and Advances es tt ts a0 
‘Add Opening Balance. + + + + 3838479 


re ToTAL — . 24,853,973 
—_— 








Net Outgaings. 


Excess of Expenditure over Revenue. + 
Capital Expenditure of Government imEngland 
Permanent Debt—Discharge of 3} per cent. Debentures 
Permanent Debt—Discharge of Oudh and Rohillkhand and 
© ‘South Indian Railway Debentures <a we ane 
Jssues to Railway Companies on Capital Account . + 2,974,000 
On account of Remittances from India - + + Brt95;300 

‘Add Closing Balance» + . 2,225,673 





Tora «24,853 973 





The Secretary of State proposes to draw £16,000,000 by Council Bills. 
He also proposes a raise a loan of £2,600,000. Of this loan, the sum of 
££1,386,000 is required for the repayment of a portion of the India 3} per cent. 
Jebentures which fall due on the 16th of August 1891, the remainder, £1,614,000, 
being renewed as gf per cont. debentures; the balance of the loan is required 
for advances to Railway ‘Companies under the Oudh and Robilkhand Railway 
Purchase Act, Of the amounts required for advances to Railway Companies, 
the sum of £445,000 is for the discharge of a portion of the Southern Mabratta 
Railway Company debentures, which fall due on the rst October 1891: the 
remainder, £1,000,000, will be renewed. It should be understood tha 
stating these as the present intentions of the Secretary of State, no pledge is 
given that he will adhere to the. programme announced ; the amount to be 
Fhtained by bills or raised by loans may be altered fom time to time as may 
seem expedient. 


























INDIA. 
69. The Ways and Mcans Estimate of India is as follows :— 
- Sra 
Budget. 
Ner Recewts. Re Rx. Re 
1, Excess of Revenue in India over the Expen- 
diture charged against it . - | 22,998,100 | 23,209,400 | 22,041,900 
og Peblic hems "3. 6 a Phe he ad 288 


43. Increase of Unfunded Debt—mostly Savings 


Bank Deposits 309,600 | $39,200} $83,000 


4. Appropriation from Revenue for Redue- 
Hone Delt... ab pel 524,500 516,400 


5 Othertems . 6 + «| 7700 4anjo0} 350800 
6. For Remittance to Secretary of State .| 1,179,400 784,800 | 1,214,800 
Add Opening Balance. «| 14,596,889 | 14,748,821 | 16,797,121 














TOTAL — | 39,786,189 | 40,219,421 | 40,987,621 


ee 










re 


Expenditure charged to Provincial Balanc F 
ac Expenditere of Government se 
2,506,100 


‘997,000 


312,800 


2,014,400 
«783,200 






9 ree to Municipalitie 
10. Lssues on, Capital eT asic) 























887,200 200 

sx, Counc Bis Sterting Account 1) sggatigoe | 1498600 | 

12 Do. Bie . 0,712,200 41795) 100° pee 
Add Closing Balance \| 13,094,089 13,570,321 





10/997,121 





Tora, 














sori9421 | 40,987,621 
| 


“The headings in italice are connected with, and explained by, the corresponding figures ofthe Secretary 
ft State's acca in England. The thers refer to purely Indian transactions, 
qo. In accordance with the announcement made in the last Financial Pusii¢ Lom. 
Statement, no Joan has been issued in India in 1890-01, 

Nor is it expected that a loan will be necessary in 1891-92, The large 
surpluses of 1889-90 and 1890-91, and the provision made in those two years 
under Famine Insurance for Reduction of Debt, explain the ability of the Gov- 
emnment of India to meet its Capital Expenditure without borrowing in cither of 
the two years. Though it is the present intention of the Government not to 
raise a loan in India inthe coming year, full liberty is,'as usual, reserved to 
modify this intention to any extent necessary. 

71. The following figures show the transactions of the Savings Banks svvings Bats. 
during the last few years:— 


39,786,189 
































Net additions ‘ 
Youn, : todspos Interest. | pee 

Rx. Rx. 
; ee 6,300 224,000 880,300 
¥ aos ee 261,800 947,000 
1889.99 ttt Ah. gti ga0 272,200 | 90,900 
seman be een a Ie eecnaae 288'800 | aehos 
ea ‘Revi uy inet le 199,400 283,800 483,200 
<hr ea eel hd 305,109 | 534600 











As explained in paragraph 65 of Part II of the last Financial Statement, the. 
net withdrawals in 1889-90 were caused by the reduction to the new maximum ” 
limit of existing accounts in excess of that limit. ‘The net deposits expected in 
the current year show that the effect of that change is exhausted, and that the 
reduction of limit is not likely unduly to restrict the deposits, which 
are again inc 
_ 72. The net ‘amounts estimated for advances to Municipalities, Presidency zoans 1 
“Corporations, and others during 1890-91 and 1891-9 are Rx. 783,200 ee 


on (ame Governments under the system referred to in paragraph 66 
of the last Financial Statement ; and Rx. 448,600 and Rx. 487,600 are 
ti ee by the Calcutta and f alee ee Trusts for the Kidderpur 


Rx. 330,500 and 523,600 are the amounts of the advances to 
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‘The accounts of the advances made to these two corporations on account 
of the Docks will stand thus at the end of 1891-92 :— 





Calcuta. Bombay. 
* Rx. Rx. 

Up to 1889-90. ws T5 048 86 Ga 

‘Advanced ia 180-91 | |. | 438,600 «10,000 

_ Tobe advanced in 1891-92. =. «467,600 120,000 

2,662,148 898,622 





93. The closing balance of the current year was estimated in March last at 
Rx. 13,094,089. It is now expected to be Rx. 16,797,121. In 1891-92 provi- 
sion is made for thé” payment of Secretary of State’s Bills to the extent of 
Rx. 16,934,400, and the year is expected to elose with a balance of Rx. 13,570,321- 





Section VII.—Summary. 

74. The principal features in this Statement are — 

(a) The Accounts of 1889-90 have closed with a surplus of Rx. 2,612,033. 

(8) The Revised Estimates of 1890-91 show a surplus of Rx, 2,787,100 
against a surplus of Rx. 270,400 in the Budget Estimate of the year. The larger 
portion of the improvement is in consequence of the rise in the rate of Ex- 
change. The rate taken in the Budget Estimate was 1s. 4°552d. = Ru, while 
in the Revised Estimate the rate is 1s. 6°113¢ Ri. 

(c) The Budget Estimates of 1891-92 show a surplus of Rx, 115,600, 
The Famine Grant has been raised to Rx. 1,500,000, including the net charge 
‘on the Revenues on account of the Indian Midland and Bengal-Nagpur Rail- 
ways, which amounts to Rx. 457,000. The Estimate of net revenue from Opium 
is reduced to Rx. 5,318,700. Exchange is taken at 18. 5*25d.=Ru. 

(d) The Expenditure on Railways and Irrigation Works (not charged 
against Revenue) is estimated at Rx. 3,489,400 in 1890-9) and at Rx. 3,500,000 
in 1891-92, besides Rx. 975,000 charged against the Famine Grant for Protective 
Railways in the latter year A capital Expenditure of £4,692,600 has been 
incurred in 1890-91 on the purchase of the South Indian Railway. 

(e) The Secretary of State proposes to sell Council Bills in 1891-92 to the 
amount of £ 16,000,000, and to raise a sterling loan of £2,600,000. The loan 
is for the repayment of £1,386,000 of the India 34 per cent. debentures which 
fall due on the 16th of August 1891, and for advances to certain Railway 

_ Companies. ‘The remainder of the India debentures falling due on that date, 
£1,634,000, will be renewed at 3} per cent. These announcements are accom. 
panied by the usual reserve that, though the present intentions of the Secretary 
of State are as stated, he gives no promise and reserves entire liberty to-vary the 
amounts to be obtained by bills or raised by loan as he may find occasion, 

(/) It has not been necessary to raise any loan in India in 1890-9, and 
it is not anticipated that any Joan will be required in India in 1891-92, The 
surpluses of 1889-g0 and 1890-91 and other receipts, enable the Government to 
meet the capital expenditure not charged to Revenue without*borrowing. No’ 
pledge, however, is given that the Government will not borrow in India during 
the year. ne 

(g) The financial prospects of the next two years are considered to dey 
largely on the rate of Exchange and on the amount of Miliary Expenditure,” 


mv D. BARBOUR, 











Catcurra; 
March 20, 1891. 










APPENDIX 1. 
The Course of Prices and Wages in 1890. 


- at 


 AieWholesale prices of staple commodities of international trade at Calcutta, 
and Karachi, for the earliest date in each*month from December 1889 
the rate of exchange (demand drafts in Calcutta) and the price of bar 

“silver in London for the same period are prefixed to the table. 

amis the same table as Ax, but the price in December 1889 is in this table taken 

to represent 1co, and the variations are based on that figure, This table therefore shows 
‘the percentage of increase or dectease in silver and the other articles. 

+ Table A 1 has been compiled from returns of Chambers of Commerce, except as regards 
ce at Rangoon, which is taken from the price-current of a local firm, 

- Bi.—This table gives the retail prices of the three great staples of food—wheat, 
jowar, and rice—at the larger centres the prices in which may be taken to indicate the 
‘course of prices generally throughout the provinces, It is compiled from the fortnightly 
returns received from district officers and published regularly in the Gasette,of Jadia 
‘The price of the first half of each month has been taken for the table. 

| The figures in this table commence from January 1889 nstead of December 1889, as 
in the wholesale table, in otder to shew that the monthly fluctuations. in 1890 ate similar 
to the monthly fluctuations in 1889. Prices in fact fluctuate from month to month in each 

rin just the same way, except in unusual years, when abnormal variations are caused 
py abnormal variations of the seasons. 

'B 2—is the same table as Br, but in this case the prices of December 1889 have beew 
taken to represent 100, and on this basis the percentage of Suctuation is shown from 
‘month to month from January 1889 to February 1891. 

Ci—is a table of wages for the first and second halves. of 1889 and 1890 respec- 
tively at cight large stations, the level of wages in which may be taken as representing 
the course of wages generally. It gives the rate of wages for unskilled (agricultural) labour 
‘and skilled labour (mason, carpenter, of blacksmith), ‘This table is extracted from returns 
received hall-yearly from the district officials and published in the Gazette of India. 
‘The table also gives the wages paid at the Government Harness and Saddle Factory at 
‘Cawnpore, 2% 

| Ca—supplements C1. It contains the wages given in Januaryjof each of the two years 
1890 and 1891 in various industraMemablishmentsin Bengal, Northern India, and Bombay. 


Prices.—From table A 2 it will be seen that both imports and exporis have moved in 
sympathy with the fall and rise in silver, though the percentage of rise and fall has not 
been exactly the same, ‘The metal was in progressive appreciation from May to Sep- 
‘tember when depreciation set in. pret 

No such effect on retail prices is apparent in table B2, In these the fluctuations in 
190 resemble those of 188y and are similar to those of ordinary years. Adding together 
tthe price of the'three grains at the different stations (being 100 in December 1889) we | 
have the following variations :— 

 Dewember i889. ott 1407 


geny te aims “a sth sage ESP 
= oaks ar eeulgipagie-. 
: : i 

sal 


fact n0 ‘sort of relation between the variations of silver and of retail _ 
prices manifestly varied with reference to the condition of supplies in the 
“the prospects of crops. They were at their highest when silver was at its: 
Mill remain high though they have fallen somewhat (as usual) from the 
hich accompanies the period of the year when the prospects of the monsoon ” 


Stra C5 as gennata tne prabliclly (anise satiation tigte 
few cases wagea bare fallen, and In a few others they hve risen, bit 
“remaiied stationary. 
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‘A2.—Variations i 


in wholesale Prices of 
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C1.—Table of Wages. 
Official Returns. 
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C2,.—Table of Wages. 
Non-Oficial Returns, 
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APPENDIX II. 





ACCOUNTS AND ESTIMATES.. 





Accounts. .- es . 1889-90. 


Revised Estimates .  .  - ‘1890-91. 


Budget Estimates. .  . ! 891-92. 
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Railway Revenue Account. 1901790] 18,014,400 
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‘The Financial Statement for 1891-92 is published in a Gazette Extraordi- 
nary of this date 
7 The Accounts of 1889-90 have closed with a surplus of Rx. 2,612,093. 

Ingthe Revised Estimate for 1890-9 the Revenue is estimated at 
Rx, 85,313,500, and the Expenditure at Rx. 82,526,400, yielding a surplus of 
Rx. 2,787,100, The larger part of this surplus is due to the rise in the rate 
of Exchange. 

‘The net Revenue from Opium is expected to be Rx. 218,200 less than the 

_ Budget Estimate. The net Railway Revenue, apart from the Exchange on 
sterling payments, is only slightly better than the Budget Estimate, Most of 
the other Revenue heads show improvement, 

Inthe Budget Estimate for 1891-92 the Revenue is estimated at 

* Rx. 86,025,300 and the Expenditure at Rx. 85,909,700, yielding a surplus of 
Rx. 115,600. The Famine Grant is réstored to the original amount Rx, 1,300,000, 
‘f which Rx. 1,043,000 is under Famine Relief and Insurance, and Rx. 457,000 
represents the loss on the Indian Midland and the Bengal-Nagpur Railways, 
which have been constructed for the protection of the country against. famine. 

© The estimate of net Opium Revenue is Rx. 5,318,700, being Rx. 361,500 Tess 
than the Revised Estimate of 1890-91. Exchange is taken at 1s. std. There 

isan improvement of Rx. 164,300 as compared with the Budget Estimate of 
1890-91 in the net charge ‘for Upper Burma. 

Tt is stated under the-usual reserve that the Secretary of State proposes 
in 189)-92 to sell £16,000,000 of Council Bills, and to raise a loan of 
£2,600,000 for discharge of 3} per cent. Debentures and adv: 

_ Companies. 

“The Estimates of 1891-92" provide Rx. 3,300,000 for Capital Expenditure 
not cliarged to Revenue, and also the sum of Rx. 1,008,300 as loans for local 
purposes. But it is not expected that it will be necessary to raise any loan in 
India in 1891-92, This sutisfactory result is due mainly to the large surpluses 
‘@f 1889-90 and 1890-91, and to the provision in those years for Reduction, 
of” Debt, Out of the grant for Famine Relief and Insurance, the sum of 
Rx, 1,040,000'is assigned for the construction of Protective Railways and 
Canals in 1891-92. . : 

Fuiure prospects, apart from questions connected with Exchange and 
Military Expenditure, are ‘considered by Sir David Barbour to’ be decidedly 
encouraging. : ‘ 


March 20, 189%, 
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prepared, with Your Excellency’s permissio, to have moved that th 
of the question involved HI should be postponed for a few dayg: but, as 

T understand that there is no likglitood of my hon'ble friend being able to take 
part in the further consideration of the measure, I can only reiterate the expre 4 
Sion of my regret that the Council will not have his assistance in dealing with 


the important question which forms its subject- 


“The discussion which lias taken place with regard to this Bill during’ the 
1 things 








last ten weeks has had many good-efiects. It has shown, among other 
that outside Bengal there is very little real opposition to, the measure, that ; 
Bengal itself the extent and importance of the opposition have heen, by no | 
meas sd. great as has been represented, and that as regards the objections 
talged to the Bill its supporters have everywhere had very much:the best of the 
argument, It has elicited from all parts of India expressions of abhorreneg of » 
the practice which the Bill is designed to prohibit ; and it has ‘established that ~ 
the ‘practice, though undoubtedly. prevalent in certain districts, isnot found to + 
exist elsewhere except in isolated cases. And, if I may judge from the minute 
Of dissent which my hon'ble friend Sir Romesh Chunder Mitter has appended to - 
the Report of the Select Committee, it has satisfied him that the bulk of the ar~ 
guments with which he assailed the Bill, on the occasion of its introduction into 
This Council, are not tenable, and must be abandoned. \ As, however, the 
_key-note which my hon’ble friend struck on the former occasion has beem followed 
bby most of the speakers and writers who have attacked the Bill, and it is desirable ~ 
that an answer should be given to arguments which have been enforced by the 
authority attaching to his name, 1 fear I must occupy the Council for some time ~ 
in going over the old ground, and showing how slight is the foundation, either 
in fact or reason, upon which the objections to the Bill are based, and what little 
justification there is for the outcry which has been taised against it. i 
‘Jt will doubtless be remembered that in introducing the Bill | spoke of ite 
as a measure of protection, which it was the clear right and duty of the Govern” 
ment to adopt if the necessity for State interference was established. I did 
fot perhaps dwell-on this part of the case as fully as I might have done, for. it 
seemed to me a self-evident proposition that little girls under the age of twelve ™ 
are unfit for sexual intercourse, and ought not to be subjected to it: I 
considered it sufficient to rely on the report of Sir Steuart Bayley that in 
Bengal ‘it is a general practice for Hindu girls, after they are married, but % 
before puberty is even indicated, much less established, to be subjected to more 
or less frequent acts of connection with their husbands ;” and upon the=ques- 
tion of their fitness for such intercourse 1 quoted the professional opinion. of 
Dr. Macleod that, ‘making all due allowance for climatic and-racial differ. 
ences and bearing social customs in mind, it would seem. reasonable and 
right that the age of protection in this country should be raised from ten to 
twelve years.’ Having thus established a. primd face case for the 
posed legislation, I reserved further proof until my. statement should be 
challenged ; and, though the challenge has been indirect rather than direct, it 
Snust be met, I¢is said that ‘the plea of humanity does not avail’; that <he 
case of Hari Maiti was an isolated case; and that ‘ the patent fact that many 
girls in this country become mothers before or immediately after twelve plai 
Shows that there is necessarily no inhumanity in the act itself.’ My re 
friend Sir Romesh Chunder Miter, while assuming for the purposes of his 
argument that ‘the rule of premature intercourse with girl-wives exists to a 
culpable extent in Bengal,’ states that this assumption, so far as his dge 
of Hindu society in Bengal goes, is nov fairly tenable. 1 can understand iny 
hoa'ble friend’s reluctance to admit the existence of a state of things so de- 
grading to his countrymen, and I should have been glad had I been able t 
aceept his testimony on the point. But what are the facts as stated in official 
documents which have been laid before the Coun Lyall, C 
of Chittagong, reports: |‘ The practice of consummating marriage wit! 
girls is universal in this: division, as it is ali over Ben, 
‘common adiong Muhammadans, but is universal among all castes 
Hindus. Every one consulted admitsthis, whether in favour of reform 0 
! Babu Nobin Chunder Sen, a Deputy Magistrate in the *Chit 
fion,writes; ‘ Being nativeof this division, | may assure you that t 
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a with immature girls is universal in this division. It 
to any particular section or caste.’ Mr. Allen, Magistrate of 

"The Practice among Hindual this district of consummat- 
hh immature wives is, I fear, widespread. Mr, Dutt, Collector 
wan, states that ‘the practice of consummating marriage with’ immature 
Girls prevails. gencrally and widely in this disttict, “From’my own knowledge | 
fan also assert that the practice pievails widely arid. generally. in Calcutta and 
insother parts of Bengal.’ Mr. Lowis, the Commissioner of the Rajshahye 
Disision, says: “I have consulted the district officers and others, and find a cone 




















sensus of opinion as. to the existence of the practice of consummation of 
imacriags with immature girls throughout the division, except pethaps in the 
Jalpaiguri District, where the Meches and other aboriginal tribes do not favour 


child-marriage, and where, amongst the Muhammadans and Rajbungsbis, females, 
being useful in field work, are not’ generally married until they ‘are, OKs 
vanced in age.’ Mr. Gupta, the Collector of Mymensingh, says: ' The practice 
of consummating marriage before girls attain puberty exists to a certain extent 
© in his district, as more or less in all parts of Bengal; but generally it is more 
prevalent among the lower than among the higher castes of Hindus.’ Mr. 
Quinn, the Commissioner af Bhagulpore, reports as the result of his enquiries 
t “among the lower classes of Hindus, and also of Mubammadans though 
perhaps to a less extent, there is no doubt that the consummation of marriage 
with immature girls is of frequent occurrence. Girls are sent to their husbands’ ” 
is very early age, and often long before menstruation has begun, and 
when. there no restriction is placed on the husband, the natural consequence® 
deing that sexual intercourse must frequently take piace while the wife is quite 
immature.” 
“There is no_gainsaying this evidence. It establishgs, the existence in 
Bengal of a horrible practice, condemned alike by the Hindi religion and by 
* the commonest feelings of humanity, and with which the present law is power 
“Jess to cope in any adequate way. The records of the Criminal Courts are full 
fof cases in which child-wives, between the ages of ten and twelvo, have been 
Gone to death in the exercise of marital rights by their husbands, ‘There must 
= be no, misapprehension on this point. » It has been stated that the case of Hari 
‘an isolated case, and my hon’ble friend asserts that ‘after the most 
searching enquiry not a single case resulting in conviction of a husband for 
tape during the last thitty years has bech found out,’ My hon’ble friend 
is particular in his choice of words, for prosecutions have not always been 
followed by convictions and rape has not always been the charge. But 
Iwill give him some recent instances of the class of cases which to my 
ayind_ justify the proposed alteration in the law, ‘In. the Sessions Court at 
Rangpur in March, 1890, Dhula Nasga was tried for rape of his wife; the 
defence was that the girl was novunder ten years of age: the Judge gave 
Gfiect to this defence, though he said ‘the caseis a painful one, the girl, or 
more correctly speaking child, asserting that the accused, who is a full grown: 
man, forcibly had sexual intercourse with her, ‘stifling her cries by putting 
cloth in her mouth,’ and the man was sentenced to three: months’ rigorous, 
imprisonment, At Hooghly, in December, 1889, Jamirudin was charged with 
having caused the death of Nis wife Parijan, and the Magistrate, Mr. Mullick; 
dismissed the case on the ground that, ‘as Parijan was between eleven and” 
twelve years. of age, the accused committed no offence by having sexual 


sly te her, and.is not answerable for the consequences’ which unfor- 























lowed fe! At Maldab, in May, 1889, Panchu Monim was tried in the 

he Sessions Judge for culpable homicide not amounting. to murder. 

‘The medical evidence indicated thar the girl died, from strangulation aecom- 

panying forcible sexual intercourse. The husband was Ge er iis a 

peraiakost eleven, One assessor, a pleader, held that the deceased di 

‘dental inet husband's trying to have forcible intereourse’ with her. 

fs guilty, he added, ‘because his violence was too: trifling, eon- 

22'a husband, and, it was accidental,’ - The other assessor 

that ‘somve,one elie (than the husband) ‘may hayesdone i 

was sentenced to two months’ rigorous imprisonment,-which was after 
ed to two years by-the High Court, ‘ 




























. = mien 
| "| might multiply cases of this kind, which show not only that Hari Maiti’s 
case is ngt exceptional, but that the, present laws though not absolutely a dead 
faer, does not go far enough to-eflciently protect this helpless clase ‘of children. 
No‘he ean shy that a few months’ imprisonment isa sufictent penalty for sriies » 
MP ihis description, or that the marital relation ought to be allowed to be pleade 

in extenuation or justification of such outtages on humanity. 

wr There is, moreover, much'teason to fear that comparatively few eases of 
this chess End their way into the Criminal Courts, and not many, perhaps, 1980, 
the hospitals. But I would invite the attention of the Council tp the terrible list, 
Seat ur by Mrs. Mansell and other lady doctors, of eases which had come under 
heir personal observation of litle girls, aged from nine to twelve, who had died 
become paralysed or crippled, or been otherwise severely injured, a8 the result 
of premature cohabitation. 

& Against such positive testimony Lattach litle importance to the negative 
statemen of a number of native doctors practising in Caloutta that not a single 
sare bodily injury to a married girl has come to their knowledge in the course 
of their practive, re 

P «And what of those cases in which neither death, nor grievous hurt, nor 
other physical injury cognizable under the Penal Code, is ‘caused? What of the 
other Boy Gch motherhood is attained, and which are relied on by the opponents 
ef the Bill in justification of their demand that things shall be allowed to remain 
St ‘they are? In a paper read by Dr. Bolye Chunder Sen before the Galoutta, 
Medical Society, it is stated, on the authority of Dr. Doyal Chunder Shome 
Teacher of Midwifery at the Campbell Medical School, that of 21 cases 
esc er girls between the ages of eleven and thirteen—ten of which Were under 
hig immediate care, while be had the general supervision of  the-atk eleven 
natural delivery tovptiilansin, Bwensas diol saeiivéry in five cases, instru- 
ravfahnieference mm five cases, and still-born children were born in six 
 “eaen. Most of the child-mothers,’ he adds, ‘kept tolerably good health 
ce eit fret confinement ; two of them only suffered from fever, and continued 
atte idl anemic; butmany of the others fell victims to various diseases. after 
The Stond or third confinement. I saw five of them dying of pernicious 
‘ter prolonged. suffering from fever and diarrhora, and two died of 
Phe’ children born alive did not look small or undeveloped 
ir subsequent growth was not satisfactory ; one died of infan- 
Tie tetanus, two of marasmus within two months of birth, two. of diarrhoea 
tvthin five months, and three during dentition of fever and convulsions; the e- 
maining seven grew up to be weak and delicate children,’ 


<:{}pon these facts 1 think 1 am justified in asserting that the necessity for 
further protective legislation is established. I cannot pray in aid what would 
she Boge convincing testimony on the question, but I would emphatically 
endorse the opinion of Raja Doorga Churn Law, lately a valued member of this 
Gane, who bays +—'If child-wives could be examined as to the result of theit 
fast carly meetings, there can be no question their evidence would be conclusive 
~egough fo justify ‘the Government in stepping in and carrying out this 
taform, What the women of India think on Ihe subject may be gathered from 
the petitions addressed to Your Excellency by Native ladies of Ahmedabad, 
Caldutta, Bombay, Lahore, Poona, Mymensing and other places, which have been 
aid befere the Council, and in which they say ‘our sex is solely dependent on ; 
tae eererssment for the protection of our personal rights, the necessity forwhich, 
has been made more urgent by the opposition ‘nik which the Bill bas met. 
‘These ladies are for the most part members of orthodox Hindu families, and the 
sincerity and force of their appeal can no more be questioned than it can be, 

































disregarded. 
] pass on now to consider an argument of some.importance originally 
on. He disapproved of the Bill as being ‘a departure from the non-interference » 
Pamation of 1858, which says— We do strictly charge an all 
those who m: mae authority. plies Us that they ‘Teale from wee % 


urged by my hon'ble friend, but which he does not now seem disposed to insist 
hitherto observed by the Government and guaranteed. by. the great 
y 
ference with the religious belief or worship of any of our subjects on 















too serious an 


Now, 
unnoticed, even ‘hon’ble friend has, upon maturer consideration, thought 
fit to abandon ic. erratic aunty. Se jut ts pon Tor the contcalion ef Ay 

hon'ble friend ; And it is intolerable that Her Majesty's gracious words should ” 
be perverted, as they have been on many platforms gn in many newspapers, in 

order to support a charge of breach of duty by the Governifient of India. If my 

hhon’ble friend had had the candour to read all those parts of the Proclamation 

which bear upon’ his argument, he would have found that while Her Majesty 

declared it to be Her * royal will and pleasure that norfe be in anywise favoured, 

none molested. or disqualified by reason of their religious faith or observance, 
but that all shall alike enjoy the equal and impartial protection of the law; She 
was content to direct ‘that generally in framing and adiainistering the law, 
Gue regard be paid to the ancient rights, usages and customs of India.’ There 

is here nto such undertaking of absolute’ non-interference as my hon’ble friend 
suggests; and, if there were any room for doubt on the subject, Parliament has. 
given a fatal blow to the construction which he would adopt, by enacting, im 
Seotion 19 of the Indian Councils Act, that, with the previous sagiction of thet 
Governor General, measures affecting ‘ the religion or religious rites and usages 
of any class of Her Majesty's subjects in India’ may be introduced, not only 
into this Council, but into the Provincial Councils wherever they may be 
established, 


“ But, it may be asked, what is a ‘due regard’ to ancient religious rites and 











usages? My Lord, this question was answered sixty years ago, in relation to the = 


pfctice of sati, “There was then no Queen's proclamation it is true, but the 
‘Queen's proglamation merely reiterated and re-affirmed the principle which in this 
respect had been recognized and established by the Government of India long be- 
fore its transfer to the Crown, The prohibition of sati was denounced on almost 
the identical grounds on which this Bill has been attacked. After the Regulation 
had been passed an appeal was presented to the King in Council against it. It was 
said to be ‘an interference with the most ancient and sacred rites and usages of 
the Hindus, and. in divect violation of the conscientious belief of an entire 
nation’ ; it was urged * that the abuses (if any) which may have arisen or occurred 
in the practice of sati can be effectually prevented by a proper attention to the 
opinions -of the Hindus, and an equitable administration of the existing laws, 
without requiring a total interdiction of the practice’; and it was alleged that 
the Regulation ‘is an unjust, impolitic and direct infringement of the sacred 
pissge to keep inviolate, the feligion, laws and usages of the Hindus, mani- 
fested throughout the whole general tenour of the Acts of the Legislature of 
Great Britain, and the regulations and conduct of the Government of the, East 
India Company. The answer of the Court of Directors to these charges is the 
answer which | now make to my hon’ble friend’s indictment, and it is this, that 
“the power of making laws is vested in the Governor General in Couneil, which 
power is recognized and confirmed by the British Legislature ; that in exercising 
this power the Government of India has at all times manifested a just atten- 
tion to the religious opinions and customs of the Natives, so far as 1s compat 
iblewith the paramount ‘claims of humanity and justice; and that a diseri- 
minating regard for those religious opinions is not, incompatible with the 
uy ion of practices repugnant to the first principles'of civil society, and 
to the dictates of natural reason.’ Upon these general grounds, and because the 
particular practice was a cruel one and was prohibited not as a religious act but 
3s a flagrant offence against society, because it was questionable whether the 
Tite was sanctioned by the religious institutes of the Hindus, and because it 
was regarded as absolutely sinful by many of the most learned Hindus, reasons 
which apply with remarkable relevance to the measure now under consideration, 
the Privy Council, to which the matter was referred, upheld the action of the 
Government and dismissed the petition. 5 

So far, therefore, as the sanction of religion oF religious usage is claimed for 
the practice which this Bill seeks to prohibit, it seems to me that the argu- 
























‘ment. may fed if the Council is of opinion that the practice is one 
aes P umanity and morality ought a, be. prohibited. Tam 
disposed to agree with my hon'ble friend that no legislative, body (whether 
constituted as at yr in any other way) can satisfactorily deal with the 


+ 


tion of the Shastras, in the way of giving an authoritative opinion on 

Be ce oak a ee Conall seh waded, as T have done, thr 
mass of dissertations on the subject which this controversy has called { 
have failed fo come to the conclusion that the construction pat upon thé SI 

7 tras by the Bengal Pundits has not been accepted in ather parts af! India, and 
the balance of argument and authority isin favour of the supporters of the 
Eyen if it were not so, were | a Hindu, I would prefer to be wrong with Professor. 
Bhandarkar, Mr. Justice Telang and Dewan Bahadur Raghunath Rao than to 
be right with Pundit Sasadbur Turkachuramani and Mr. Tilak ; and 1 should 
agree with His Highness the Maharaja of Jeypore in thinking that, had th 
ancient sages whose authority is invoked by the so-called orthodox party 
now, ‘they would have taken upon themselves the responsibility’ (as His Highness 
himself has done) ‘of legislating with the view of protecting society from the 

rnicious consequences of early marriage and of the consummation of marriage 

Potore the child-wife has scarcely any idea of what marriage means.’ ft seems 
to me, moreover, unwartantable to. claim for Bengal an orthodoxy, and for its 
Shastris an authority, superior to that of the rest of India, It can hardly, be 
contended that a doctrine which is non-essential elsewhere becomes essential 
because it is held in Bengal. No Legislature can undertake to discriminate 
between these variations of creed; but it derives support, in interfering. with 
practices inconsistent with the public good, from the fact that those practices, so 
far as they are sought to be justified on religious grounds, rest on the authority 
of a comparatively modern scholiast, and are not countenanced by the teachin; 
of the early law-givers who are the generally accepted expositors of Hind 
theology, 


“So much as regards the religious objection in the abstract. With reference 
to the particular rite of garbiadhan, with which tt is said that the Bill will inter~ 
fere, it 1s abundantly cleat from the papers before the Council that it is not univer- 
sally observed in Bengal, or generally in other parts of India; that its neglect 

Kulin Brahmins as @ class, and its. non-observance by many families who 
disapprove of it on account of its obscenity, has not been followed by exclusion 
front caste; oF othe’ ccelssigafical of social Petaliies; tt its obseryance may ba 
postponed on various secolmagebunds anc! thal abe penaneefor sts nos-abaaty 
aegis of an exceedingly Giliag character | Hage, ot failed to remark ti 
two learned Judges of the High Court of Céleutta, for both of whom U have a 

t Tespect, have pointed out that ‘ the formal and outward penance may be. 
simple, but the real efficacy of penance consists, according to the Hindu 
scriptures, quite ag much as according to teason and common sense, in real 
inward penitence and a resolution not to commit the sin again.’ I can. quite 
understand that there may be men who place religious duty above all earthly 
laws, but these men are few; and I think Pundit Iswara Chandra Vidyasagar is 
nearer the truth when he says ‘the pris. which the Shastras prescribe 
for violation of the rule is of a spititual character and is liable to be disregarded 
Besides, when the neglect of this particular religious observance can be ex 
cused by the simple expedient of absence from home, it is difficult to see how any 

‘*. ,setious conflict of duty an arise in the minds even of the most orthodox. 


ass now to theonly ground upon which my hon’ble friend appears 

is opposit EL, and ihn a,dte erlity, 1 may ohare aston 
outset that the utility of a measure of this kind depends to a vety great extent 
fon. the support given to it by the more influential members of the community, 
If those respectable persons who object. to the Bill because it is (they. 
measure of social reform, and all social reforms should emanate from the people. 
themselves without legislative interference, would but consider how helpfu 
an Act of this kind wil be to hem if they ae really sosere fn desi 
an improvement in their marriage customs, they would well 4 
Whang i end wall bn ar Eager to. palateecs fst 


S to, thei 
benefits. likely to accrue from its, obsereance as bey ae, a ea 
t 


suggisting the means by which it may be turned into an engine, 
pression. “I have no sympathy with the pseudo-social rete who. 
 glibly on the nbjeet, and do nothing. If they honestly believe ri 
customs are'bad, let them follow the example of the Sardars of Rajputana, : 
If the Legislature is to wait for their action before un 
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‘measure of protection of this kind, the necessity for which I think T have amply 
roved, the fate of child-wives in Bengal will ‘never be ameliorated, "My abe 
Says the Act will be a dead-letter; it is for him and those who supp. 
‘him to make it so, not by throwing difficulties in the way of prosecutions, but by 
lending their whole influence so to modify caste rules’ and domestic practices 
IGE prosecutors ay become unnecessary. No one will be hurt by this Act 
‘who does not break it; no one, as I have shown, is compelled to break it by 
Ripon Guys for those who do break it, who shall say that the punishment 
likely to be awarded is too severe? 
“ My hon'ble friend has pointed out a way in which Hindu society can very 
materially assist the observance of the law. He says, speaking of Bengal — 
‘Amon; cople of the higher castes girls are gencrally married bet 
nine and oe tRacigal ee lite Wier case mearring calle age i 
ics go ‘immediately alter marriage to their husbands’ house and stay there for a week or 
50. fore they attain puberty they occasionally visit their husbands’ house and make a 
stay for temporary periods, Whenever they visit their husbands’ house, the general prac- 
tice in Bengal is to allow the young couple to sleep together at night” 








“As my hon’ble friend justly observes, ‘ this practice is certain pernicious,’ 
and he considersit a‘ moral evil which would not in any appreciable degree be 
remedied by this Bill.’ But. surely advantage might be inken of- the passing of 
this Bill to restore the practice which formerly prevailed in Bengal, and which 
Bill, prevails in the neighbouring provinces of Behar and Orissa, under which 
age is not sent to her husband's house until she is mature eriough for coha- 
ntation. 

“Tt remains for me to.deal with certain specific proposals which have been 
made for the amendment of the Bill, and 1 may say at, starting that the Select 
Committee were, not merely ready, but anxious, to consider favourably any 
amendments which, while not weakening the principle of the Bill, might tend to 
remove public jensions as to the possibly injurious administration of 
the law. The first of these proposed amendments was to substitute the 
attainment of puberty for the age-limit of twelve years, and.it was argued, 
plausibly enough, that it would be easier to give proof of the former that of 
The latter criterion, while at the same time the protection of the law would be 
‘extended to a larger class, The majority of the Select Committee were unable 
to accept these arguments. No doubt there will be difficulty in-many eases in 
procuring satisfactory evidence of age, but the temptation to manufacture evi- 
imregard to the physical condition of the. girl will be infinitely greater. 

Highness the Maharaja of Jeypore has aptly pointed out— though such 
4 provision would serve to silence the clamour raised. against the Bill, yet there 
would be this danger, that delinquents in their endeavours to defend. themselves 
Would, almost in every instance, try to take shelter under the exception contem- 
Plated” ‘The majority of the Select Committee entirely agree with His Honour 
Fre Lieutenant-Governor in thinking that, apart from technical dilliculties, 
“the objections to making it necessary to prove in Court the occurrence of 
the first indications of puberty are insuperable.’ We have the authority of the 
Bengal Goveroment for holding that the signs of puberty are frequently brought 
‘on by artificial stimulation, In a letter to the Jndian, Mirror, Surgeon-Major 
Basti the Civil Surgeon of Mymensingh, states that ‘unaided menstruation is 
unfortunately a rare event in Bengal” How then is it possible to accept. this 
test in preference to that of age? 

“No doubt the adoption of the age-limit of twelve years will not cover all 
the cases which it would be desirable to protect, but it will go a long wa} in that 
¢ IF the statistics quoted by my hon’ble friend from Surgeon-Major 

ipla’é “report are correct, it will cover 39 per cent, of the girls of India, 


and'that isa great step in advance, Other authorities, however, Ds. Jonge 
osé for example, justify the belief that the proportion will be much higher, 
t veace et arlbie statistics, we are constrained to fall back .on what 
y to bea generally acceptable limit, ny parts of India and among 
‘many classes, the. practice is established, of i gaining ground) of not sending 
oh this husbands until they are at least twelve years old, and thus, 
‘Chief 
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Commissioner of the Central Provinces observes, “the theory of the 

























law will, by the proposed amendment, be brought into harmony with the practi 
"the (See Ena ponte whee the morality of the people is in prtioey 
the morality of the law.’ Moreover, rey ipiiys the law regarding rape to the 
il law which provides that consent to the commission of an offence 
¢ unavailing if given by a person who is under twelve years of age. ‘Gh 


“Another proposal has been made that no prosecution shall be allowed 
‘except at the instance of the child-wife herself, or her natural guardian, or some 
blood relation. The adoption of this suggestion would undoubtedly reduce the 
law to a dead-letter, for itis to be feared that all the influence of the family 
would be used to screen the offender rather than to proteet the victim, 

“Then it is said that the offence, when committed: by a husband” against 
his wife, ought not to be classed as rape, and should be visited with a lighter 
punishment. “I do not think it desirable that the gravity of the offence should 
be minimized in this way. I agree with Sir Meredyth Plowden that ‘it is an 
ofience affecting the wife not as wife, but as a human'creature”; and I should 
greatly regret if this Council were to weaken the effect of the Bill by drawing 
a distinction in favour of brutality on the part of husbands. With regard to 
the amount of punishment to be inflicted, that is a matter for the consideration 
of the Courts, which will apportion it, within the limits laid down in the Bill, 
according to the circumstances of the case; and while, in some instances, a 
light penalty -may be inflicted, it can scarcely be doubted that cases will occur 
inwhich the highest penalty awardable will not be disproportionate to the 
seriousness of the offence committed, 

“Although 1 cannot help thinking that the chances of this measure being 
misused if it becomes law have been greatly exaggerated, 1 have no hesitation 
in commending to the acceptance of the Council the two additional safeguards 
against its possible misapplication which have been introduced by the Select 

‘ommittee. The first, which limits the preliminary jurisdiction in such cases to 
District Magistrates and Chief Presidency Magistrates, has been adopted at 
the suggestion of the Lieutenant-Governor of the North-Western Provinces ; the 
second, which limits police investigation, if ordered under sectio® 155 of the 
Griminal Procedure Code, to investigation by police-sfbcers of superior rank 
only, hus the approval of the High Court at Calcutta. We have thus, 1 thinks 
fenced round the administration of the Act with every reasonable precaution 
that could be adopted without entirely destroying its efficiency. As regards the 
publicity to be given to proceedings under it, the Magistrate has an absolute 
discretion, under section 352 of the Criminal Procedure Code, to exclude the 
public from his Court, if he thinks fit. In this and in all other matters the 
experienced officers to whom alone the investigation of cases between husband 
and wife will be entrusted may be telied upon to act with all the eireumspection 
which the exercise of so delicate a jurisdiction may demand, 

““One other point remains to be noticed. It has been said'that, if the 
is passed, women may be subjected against their will to medical examinations 
and thereby put to shame and disgrace. There is no ground for this apprehen- 
Sion. It has been laid down by the High Court at Calcutta, in the clearest 
terms, in the case of The Queen-Empress v. Guru Charan Dusadh, that no Court 
‘or Magistrate has any right to order the medical examination of a witness withe 
out her consent, and that such an examination is an illegal and unjustifiable. 
assault, for which damages may be recovered. This objection, therefore, fails 
like the rest. i 

‘1 have now, I think, gone through the main arguments for and against the 
Bil, and the result seems to be this, “It is admitted that immature prostitution, 
and premenstrual cohabitation, where they exist, are abhorrent alike to common 
humanity and the teachings of the Hindu religion, and ought to be put down by 
law; the Indian community at large, for all classes of whom we are legislating, 
approve of the measure, so far as it goes, though many would desire to cary 

ill further—and this is the only part of the criticism with which I have any 
hhy.; but because the operation of the law might in a few cases interfere 
“with the performance of ajrite which is at best of questionable obligatis 

and of ly partial and local observance, my hon’ble friend would 

the Bill of its most powerful sanctions, and establish a ready “means: 
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the evasion of its penalties. I trust the Council, in the interests of the gr 
class of. Her Majesty's subjects who are the victims, not so much of mane 
feasoning regard for what may be believed to be religious duty, as of callous dise 

d of any consideration but selfish passion, will set aside this plea on behalf 
practically infinitesimal “minority of hyper-orthodox persons and pass the 
Bill in the form in which it has been reported by the Select Committee.” 





























‘The Hon'ble THE Raja OF BHINGA said 

“My Lord, I wish to say a few words in support of this Bill. As far as 
the North-Western Provinces and Oudh ‘are concemed, the Hindus are net 
Particular at all about the performance of the Garbhachan ceremony, nor is any 
Objection raised by their caste people if they choose to marry their daughters 
after their attainment of the age of puberty. Our Shastras do not allow the 
Sudras to perform rites like Garbhadhan prescribed in the Sutras, and. the 
Brahmins who assist them in the performance of such rites are calied *Sud- 
Tayachi’ or ‘beggars supported by the Sudras,’ and the Shastras strictly 
enjoin that they should be punished with excommunication. ‘These rites are 
intended only for the twice-born, namely, the Brahmins, Kshatriyas and Vaisyas. 
They, having to undergo before marriage the ceremony of Upanayana or the 
investiture with the sacred thread, do not think the observance of Carbhadhan 
so essential. Hence, pethaps, arises the laxity in the practice. 

“ Persons of high family, as a rule, seldom marry theit daughters below the 
age of fourteen, Search for suitable husbands and the demand of large dowries 
stand in the way of carly marriages. It has, therefore, become customary 
among the Kshatriyas or Rajputs that as soon as a girl is married she leaves 
her father’s house for that of her husband ; and that is one of the chief reasons, 
Tbelieve, which actuated the Princes and Nobles of Rajputana to pass at a 
meeting a resolution tothe effect that they should not marry their daughters 
below the age of fourteen and their sons below that of eighteen. 


“In my. part of the country, girls rarely, if ever, attain the age of puberty 
before the completion of their twelfth year, But, when menstruation takes 
place earlier, it is generally brought on by objectionable means. 























“That there is a demand for sexual intercourse with children, and that cone 
sequently it is thought necessary to have recourse to an abominable and unnae 
fart process in order to bring about the desired result, cannot be denied, 
Prostitutes ask for, and men wines pay, very high prices for cohabitation with 
girls of immature age. Such cohabitation is known up-country by a particular 
tame which, however, escapes my memory. The prostitutes on such occasions 
are presented not only with large sums of money, but with jewels, dress and 
other valuable articles as well. hen men undergo trouble and expense to such 
an extent to-satisfy their lust, how can one expect that they will restrain’ their 
desires when the above qualifications are found in girls lawfully married to 
them? That such an unnatural desire exists in men of this country is to be, * 
attributed greatly to the present state of society and to the influence of the 
works of the Hindu and Muhammadan poets of the degenerate period.’ Such 
works ate, no doubt, the outcome of the past mistule and anarchy, when un- 
bridled sensuality was the order of the day. In Hindi alone there are at leas 
one hundred treatises on illicit love, called Nayakabhed, and. all of themt 
abound in the loathsome descriptions of the pleasures of cohabitation with girls of 
tender years. Such being the case, the sooner a stop is put to these gross out= 
rages on humanity the better for the country. | Iw the words, of Vedavvyas, 
“Paropkar,’ or doing good to others, is the fundamental principle of our relic 
gion; and the ancient bard Valmiki, in his Ramayana, makes one of our great- 
est sages, Viewa Mitra, go so far as to lay it down that a ruler may perform acts 
in contravention of the express forms of says se when the protection of.,his - 
‘subjects and the interests of humanity render the same necessary. * 


“At the same time I submit some safeguards are very necessary. Pa 
Hest strictly observed in the Provinces of Oudh and North-West, a 

















nda ot Muhammadan lady of family cannot even converse with an outsider. 
store appearance before the Magistrate, exposure by the pleaders, and the 
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examination by the male doctors will be viewed with horror and lead to deplor= 
able consequences.” se 


me ¥ 
‘The Hon'ble Mr, NUGENT" said — x 4 
“My Lord, I do.not propose to give a silent vote on this very important 
measure, which has attracted so much attention not only in India but also in 
England, has elicited so many opinions of such varying and conflicting descrip- 
tions, and has, apparently, Since its introduction in January by the Hon'ble Sir 
Andrew Scoble, constituied the chief topic of discussion and interest in the 
Native community throughout the ‘country. Like the other members of your 
Excelleney’s Council, 1 have waded through the filthy floods of loathsome 
literature which have been so copiously poured forth, and can say with truth that 
never before have 1 had equally unpleasant and repulsive reading, It is 
difficult for a layman to arrive at a positive conclusion on a question of tangled 
Sanskrit texts, concerning the proper interpretation to be placed on which the 
most learned modern experts and eminent scholars are at hopeless variance. 
Nor is it easy to apportion the weight to be attached to the utterances of old- 
world sages and mediaval doctors of medicine or divinity when those authorities, 
differ, the more especially where doubt exists as to the purport of those utter+ 
ances, and diversity of view prevails both as to the text and the commentary, 
their meaning and their value. ‘The main point at issue between the Native 
‘opponents and supporters of the Bill would seem to be whether, according to 
the ancient Hindu religious law and its later commentators, the Indian scholiasts 
of centuries back, the consummation of marriage immediately after the first 
appearance of menses in his wife is prescribed as a binding religious duty on 
the husband—a duty of which the non-performance involves the commission 
of a deadly sin. On this subject much has been said and written, and the 
realistic details entered into by some of the keenest and most erudite adversaries 
of the measure, specially as regards the rites attendant on what is described as 
a religious ceremony and the nature of the penance to be undergone by the 
ancestors of a husband who complies not with the alleged injunctions of the 
Hindu scriptures, can only be characterised as revolting. But, as far as | am 
competent to judge, the balance of argument and of factis distinctly on the side 
of such eminent interpreters of the Sanskrit text and authorities on the ancient 
books as the Hon'ble Mr. Justice Telang, Dr. Bhandarkar and others who hold 
their views ; and the opinion, therefore, at which I have arrived is that it is hot 
essential, according to his religion, that a Hindu husband should actually cohabit 
with his Wife immediately after her first menstruation, whatever might then be her 
age, and whatever her physical fitness for sexual intercourse, and its results in the 
form of maternity. That pre-menstrual cohabitation is strictly forbidden seems 
certain: that intercourse by a husband with his wife immediately after the first 
appearance of the menses—which after all is but one of the earliest signs of 
approaching puberty—is enjoined as a duty or even is contemplated as a general 
tule, is not, I think,established. Indeed, it would be surprising if it were, the old 
Hindu lawgivers, like other legislators for nations in the earliest times, were wise 
men. Inthe injunctions they promulgated or codified they had ordinarily in view 
some substantial, tangible object more intimately connected with this world than 
with the world to come, though to render those injunctions the more binding 
and respected they imparted to them a religious sanction. In their come 
mands concerning marriage the result at which they aimed was the growth off 
a large, strong and healthy population, able to establish towns, sufficient to 
develop the agricultural resources of the country, and well fitted, should 
the occasion arise, to speak with their enemies in the gate; and this object 
they, being men of great wisdom and intelligence, knew they would be 
unlikely to attain by requiring boy-husbands to cobabit with immature childe 
wives—a union from which only could spring a progeny weak in body and 
feeble in mind. To the relatively modem glosses made by comparatively 
ent” commentators of ‘merely provincial infuence and resus an ee 
texts of the early Iawgivers no seious importance need, in my humble op 
bbe attached. ‘These commelitators at least were not inspired: their 
are not sacred scriptures. It is, I think, in any case a question whether, 
could legitimately be held as absolutely certain that the ancient Hindu 
‘or social law did direct husbands to cohabit with immature childewives, Governe 
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‘would not be morally bound to intervene now to prevent a sin against 
ity and fo put an end to an abominable practice worthy only of del 
savages, which the evidence forthcoming shows to be unfortunately only too 
‘eominon in some parts of India, particularly in portions of Bengal. ‘The»British 
Government has not hitherto hesitated to prohibit acts in themselves. wrongful 
and cruel even when the plea of religious sanction could be advanced on 
their behalf with greater validity than it can be in this instance; and it would 
not now, I think and trust, shrink from putting its yeto on other customs equally 
‘opposed to the instincts of all right-minded men whatever their race and whate 
ever their creed, and even more harmful in their present and their future results, 
merely because noisy agitators protested that to stop such abominations would be 
to outrage their religion and to run counter to dubious dogmas propounded in pre- 
historic ages. But, as already observed, this question does not, | think, arise here. 
The Bill now under consideration does not as far as | am able to judge interfere 
with the Hindu or Muhammadan marriage law, and the theory that the teachings 
of the Hindu scriptures require the immediate consummation of marriage on the 
very first appearance of the menses is not established by the evidence. To the 
notice of those opponents of the measure who contend that the intervention of 
Government in such a matter is inadmissible may be commended the action of His 
Highness the Maharaja of Jeypore, a Rajput of high caste and pure descent, the 
enlightened ruler of one of the chief Indian principalities, who by a stroke of his 
pen has prohibited the marriage within his territories of Rajput girls before 
they have attained the age of fourteen years. i 
* It is not necessary co dwell upon the misery, the unhappiness, the pain and 
the other evils which result from the pernicious practice which this Bill is 
designed to prevent, They are known to all. But it is contended that the 
proposed legislation is uncalled for, because the great majority of girls do not 
attain to puberty until they have passed the age of twelve and pre-menstrual 
intereourse is forbidden by the Hinda scriptures, because the number of cases 
of violation of immature girl-wives under that age by their husbands is exceed 
ingly small, and because the existing law suffices to meet all requirements, 
To this the answer, 1 think, is that, though in other Indian provinces pre- 
menstrual cohabitation may be of very rare occurrence, in Bengal itis far from 
‘unfrequent ; that a considerable number of Indian girls do commence to men- 
strate vefore they reach twelve years although suit imperfectly developed and 
physically unfit to live with their husbands, and that for them protection is needed ; 
that-the number of instances in which ‘serious and sometimes fatal injury is 
caused to a luckless. child by enforced intercourse with her husband is unfor- 
tunately much larger than is stated by the opponents of the measure; amd. that 
the occurrence of these cases is in itself suficiont proof that the law as it now 
stands is not adequate or sufficiently deterrent. Much stress is laid on the 
statements of a number of medical men, mainly Native, but some European, 
that in the course of their practice they have not met with cases in which. girls 
have been injured by connection with their husbands. ‘To this evidence I 
attach little value. This is precisely the class of cases in which no medical 
man would be called in to advise and prescribe. The maimed wife, if treated at* 
all, would be treated by the women of the household and their female neighbours : 
the matter would be hushed up and kept secret: and, if death did follow in 
instances where the gil was vey small and the violence employed unusually great, 
the cause assigned would be fever, cholera or an accidental fall. A very ferent 
tale is told by the lady doctors in India in their memorial, “ 
“That a Billon so delicate a subject as that dealt with in this measure 
should lead to much agitation and excite considerable opposition is inevitable, 
and iF cannot be denied that the proposed legislation has in many quarters met 
with a hostile reception. It is satistactory, however, to find that a large and 
influential volume of public opinion, notably in the Bombay Presidency, is in 
favour of the measure, and that of those persons really competent to judge the 
wuestion on its merits a majority wonld appear to support the course pursued by 
Ge rae: aaay, hake ately bo tasumed thet at most, if not all, of what 
are described as ‘monster meetings’ held to protest. against the Bill, nine out 
of ten of those present had but the most vague and nebulous notions concerning, — 
the provisions of the Bill or the effects it was likely to produce. They most 
with certain rhetorical embellishments not characterised by very 
we 































‘strict regard for accuracy that Government was about to pass a law whicl be 
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jnvade the sanctity of their homes and private life ; and forthwith, without fur 

untae ay ya me ed 
placed before them. When once, however, the Bil 

telat ‘Mill, T anticipate, speedily. subside ; the ‘baseless clamour regarding 









igion being endangered will rapidly die out; the beneficial and oe é 


Gmcnter of the enactment, hedged round with saleguards asit pow is, will 

Meed and gradually a practice which no right-minded man ean defend and, 
every kindly-hearied woman must abhor will become as extinct as js Hath ot Ate 
Sthey barbarous custom which has already been swept away by the progress 


_ of education and civilisation. 








For these reasons, my Lord, I beg to support the Bill now before Your 
Excellency’s Council.” 


The Hon'ble Mr. EVANS said :-— 


“The importance of the principles involved in this Bill and the amount of 
interest which it has excited compel me not to give a silent vote, although I would 
gladly have been spared the discussion of so unsavoury a subject. 1 propose to 
sonsider the main principles upon which legislation of this character is based, 
Ghd to review some of the points arising out of the discussion. First, with 
Fegard to the principles, { cannot do better as regards them than cite the 
words of Sir Barnes Peacock, then Legal Member of Council, in the debate 
Gn the Hindu Widows Re-marriage Bill. In that debate—I am reading from 
the Proceedings of the Council—Sir Barnes Peacock said that ‘he was an 
serocate for fberty of conscience; and he thought that, so long as the 
interests of society were not injuriously afictvd, no political Government ought 
to throw in the way of its subjects any impediment whatever against their 
Towing the dictates of their own consciences, either directly by subjecting them 
to penalties, or indirectly by subjecting them to disabilities.’ But then he went 
tn to say that, “where the commission of an act or the omission of a duty would 
Be an offence against society, a political Government interfered to prevent that 
act or omission” But it did that for the protection of society and not for the 
protection of religion, Upon what principle, Sir Barnes Peacock asked, was it 
Fiat the Indian Legislature had proceeded with reference to the practice of sati 2 
Regulation XVII of 1829 declared that practice to be illegal and punishable by 
the Criminal Courts, and the preamble stated the reasons for the introduction of 
the measure, It said — 

“The practice of sati, or of burning or burying alive the widows of Hindus, is 
revolting. io the feelings of human nature; itis nowhere enjoined by the religion \of ‘the 
Hindus Se an imperative duty: on the contrary, a life of purity and retirement on the 
Parc of the widow's more especially and preferably inculeated, aud, by a vast majority at 
Bact people throughout Indias the practices not kept up nor observed : in some extensive 
rates ie docs not exist: in those in which it has been most frequent itis notorious that, 
{n many instances, acts of atrocity have bees perpetrated which haye been shocking. to 
the "Higdus theméclves, and in their eyes unlawful and wicked. "The measures hithedto 
Adopted to discourage and prevent such acts have failed of success, and the Governor 
General in Couneil is deeply Impressed with the conviction that the abuses in question 
Gaahot be effectually. put an ead to withcut abolishing the practice altogether, " Actuated 
Hythe contain the Governor General in Cows without fending Co depart 
om one of the fest and most important principles of the system of Britis 
indi tha all clase of the Facets We aicare is the, fhecrvince of toc Sac 
sages, so long as that system can be adhered to without violation of the 
Trcrtes Of justice and humanity, has deemed it right,” " &c, ciation of. the: paraaoray 


























“ And then Sir Barnes Peacock went on to say :— 


‘Then followed rules abolishing and making illegal the rite of sati, it 

sie eng mesoly ct wma dafechiasccled tal aw dow shoal hufn te yaa 

with the body of het husband, or that any one should assist her in doing so; and therefore 

‘the Legislature had interfered and made the practice illegal, If a person'—and thes 

are most important words—‘believed it to be his imperative duty to do an act which 

‘would not be an injury to his fellow men or to society at large, the Legislature would not 

but, if he believed it to be his imperative duty to offer human J 

and say—" We will not allow you to earry out your 




















“These were the principles upon which Sir Bames Peacock in 1836 id 
2 A baits 








———— 
“down the limits which should be observed by the Indian Government in, penal 
legislation they were the principles which, I understand, had ‘been adopted 
nthe Sati Regulation and which were confirmed by the rejection of the petition 
oe Regolation before the Privy Council,—and these I take it are the 

ent 





les underlying the Queen's Proclamation and the Indian Councils Act. 

rely agree with the hon'ble member that. it is impossible to read the 
Queen's Proclamation as an abandonment of the right of Government to protect 
ts subjects from injuries inflicted in the mame of religion or to repress acts 
fojurious to society. That Proclamation, as I read it, is, so far as it touches 
thas matter, nothing more than a declaration by Her Most Gracious Majesty that 
She wishes to have tolerance of all religions strictly observed, and that due 
Sttention should be paid to ancient usages and customs where legislation 
hecomes necessary ; but to contend that Her Majesty would, if she had the power 
to doit, deprive the Government of the country of the means of putting down 
Srime, ever if that crime were committed in the name of religion, is almost in« 
conceivable, and I need say nothing more about it. 

“These then are the clear principles, these are the powers, which the Gov. 
‘ernment possesses and upon which it has’ always acted, and it cannot be denied 
that not only has the Government a right to give protection to all its ‘subjects 
where protection is needed, but that itis its duty to do so; and that duty is 
Hever more paramount, never more clear, than when the protection is necessary 
oe behalf of minors and infants; and 1 take it that, if there isa-class which more 
than. any other appeals to the manly instincts of every one worthy of the name 
Sf man, itis that of the helpless infant compelled to undergo sexual intercourse 
while she is in an entirely immature condition. 

“This is undoubtedly so, but so loath has the Government of India always 
been, and rightly so, to touch even the hem of the garment of any of the reli 
‘ions of India, and, s0 to say, lay a sacriligious hand upon them=—so loath to do 
Enything which could even be misinterpreted as an attempt to disturb religious 
fedlings or customs,—even customs which are not religious in themselves but 
ae ascounted so,—that I who have lived many years in this country, and have 
abwoe Knowledge of the feelings of the inhabitants, should have felt’ much 
hesitation in supporting any proposals for legislation which might have been 
been to that imputation, oF which might be made use of in order to inflame or 
SPiurb the minds of the ignorant or superstitious, unless a very clear case, was 
Gistie cut that it would be a manifest dereliction of duty on the part of the 
Government not to interfere, But, looking at the mass of evidence before us, it 
Goce seem impossible to deny that a state of things exists which imperatively 
calls for legislation. “ 

«Sexual intercourse with immature female childrens so utterly revolting, so 
contrary to the first principles of civilized society, and such a physical outrage 

the poor little children themselves, that 1 should have thought that it was 
Pryond the pale of discussion to consider, whether it should be treated as 2 











ua 


peyelike drunkenness, or, as what it is, a heinous crime against these poor little, * 


infants. 

“Tt has been clearly established that this crime, this odious practice, pre+ 
wails, nd prevails very largely. The terms in which the, Raja of Bhinga has 
just referred to. it show what the real nature of it is, and also the abhorrence 
wth which all right-minded people must view it. 

Then, what are the consequences of it? Not only is there the physical 
outrage itsell, but itis clearly shown that in very large number of cases serious 
Puttin sometimes even death, are the result to the victims in other cases 
py to their constitution of «lasting and grave character. So ar then it would 
ine Tear beyond all doubt that some legislation is necessary. 

ra The present age fixed by the Penal Code at which absolute protection is 
iven to all "agpinst sexual intercourse is ten, although the ordinary age 
ercDneent to any act which causes hurt or injury and which would otherwise 
of consent f0 any act Pivfew of the medical evidence shows quite clealy 


een, ‘are not fit to undergo the strain of maternity until a considery 





ably later age than twelve; but the Government, in its tenderness for the 


a Customs of the people, and having regard to the péculiardificule 
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ties of the matter, i 
conceded to be, as it were, an irreducible minimum ; because, irre 
question which I shall come to presently, it seems impossible to. ery 
from peculiar, religious objections arising from Hindu marriage eustoms, 
would be considered to be, if anything, too low an age. So far then there wou 
jection to this legislation. But the difficulty arises out of 

appear to be no objection to rs 2 y 

i usages of the Hindus. One of their great usages is that of infant tage 
nd under that usage the great bulk of girls are married, some of them even 
‘arly as five or siay and the majority of them in this Vrovince between eight 
and eleven. Now, there is a very great difference between Hindu marriage and 
English marriage, and there has been great misconception. arising out of want 
of attention to this difference, 

‘An English marriage or a Buropean marriage takes place between adults. 
From the nature of the case they are regarded as already fit for sexual inter. 
course, and the marriage implies consent to immediate cohabitation, and the 

ase," consummation’ indicates the immediate completion of the mat 
Wii the Hindus, however, the case is quite different. Marriage among t 
Hindus—infant marriage though it be—is in the nature of a sacrament, and it 
indissolubly creates the status of wifehood, but without any relation ‘between 
husband and wife which renders immediate Cohabitation necessarily permissible ; 
for itis of course apparent that by the laws of nature and also. by’ the laws of 
the Hindu rel gion such immediate eobabitation is impossible and would bee 
minal when attempted with an infant wife of (say) twelve years. So the position 
stood thus, In the English law it was laid down that the husband cegld net 
commit rape upon his wife, because it was part of the contract of marriage that 
the wife should give her consent to immediate cohabitation, which consent she 
could not retract. But no one has ventured to suggest that the poor tittle 
Hindu infant of five or eight oF nine does, either of herself, or through. her 
Guardians, give any such ‘consent whatever; on the contrary, the precepts 
of the Hindu Shastras are clear that it is ‘a crime of the most. ‘evoltin 
character for the husband to attempt to have intercourse with his infant wi 
before she has attained maturity, This is the reason why in our Penal Code 
there is positive protection afforded even to married girls up to the age 
Gf ten, and this also is the reason why this provision was deliberately inttes 
duced notwithstanding that Lord Macaulay, who was an English lawyer, had 
hot provided any protection for the wife from Sexual intercourse, it being accord 
ing to English views unnecessary because the martiage involved immediate senuak 
intercourse, | That 1 take it is the real meaning of. it, and this consideration 
ghows that the Committee who revised the Bill, and at’the head of whom won 
Sir Barnes Peacock, had thoroughly consideced this matter, and concluded thar. 
the conditions were so different here that, wife or no wile, we were bound by 
the dictates of humanity, as well as of religion, to protect the female infant, 
ste question then simply came to this, what should be the age? ‘The 
age of ten has been fixed by the Penal Code, and has been the age now for the 
+ last thirty years, “The evidence before us shows this to be far tee lee an age, 
and the cases cited prove that there is very great necessity for raising the age, al 
any rate as high as twelve. The objections with regard to the use of thecond 
‘rape’ based upon English law all fall to the ground. 

ber he Rest difculty that is raised is the religious one. It is said by a : 
number of Hindus in Bengal that they are bound by thair religion to have sexual 
intercourse with their infant wives on’ the fi This. 
opinion is not shared by a very large numl parts of 
India ; it is not even universally prevalent in Bengal; and the question is one 
wich has been hotly debated. “1 do. not propose to’ go inta the mente of 
debate. I am quite willing myself to concede that, 

i is own scriptures, if he believes any doctrine, hower 
we must accept it as his relighon until he choecce ary eet BORE 
fectly. clear that if this religious docttine were 

ive san ible cri 














menstruation goes on; there are other instances in which 
appears in very young girls who have no other signs of matunty, and 
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and egal Menstruation is not resumed until some time later, Under the 
Present law intercourse with these children on the ground that they have mene 
Stated is panehale with wansponaion or ten years impasotinent i the 

hildren are under ten, and the so-called religious sanction is set aside, that is, 
Hindus are prohibited now from doing that which they say they are imperatively 
bound to do, The question then is merely whether the prohibition shall be carried 
‘two years further, The only result of that is that a larger and more appreciable 
percentege of girls menstruate between the ages of ten and twelve, and so there 
Srould be larger number of instances in which the persons who hold that parti 
cular form of religious belief will not be allowed to carry it out at the expense 
Gr to the injury of their child-wives. That is really the sum and substance of the 
matter. 


“Tt has then been proposed by persons, who are at one with us in desiring 
to put down premenstrual cohabitation between husband and wife as repugnant 
to the Hindu Shastras, that we should adopt first menstruation as the limit 
instead of any limit of age. I should have been very glad if possible to mect the 
religious scruple, fanciful as it appears, by such a concession, but itis absolutely 
impracticable, and the reasons why it is impracticable are perfectly clear. 

“There is no teal means by which you can give the necessary protection to 
young girls of a higher age than ten except by ratsing the age of consent. The 
Sbjection that age 1s not ascertainable with sufficient certainty for,the purpose of 
‘a criminal trial 18 really of very little value. There is no doubt cifficulty in many 
‘ass in ascertaining age, just as there is great difficulty in. this country in as- 
‘certaining any other fact by oral evidence. But our law bristles with instances 
‘of limits of age. 1 put aside the well-known fixed age of majority, which it is 
necessary to have, and I will take a few instances out of the criminal law itself, 
Under section 82 of the Penal Code nothing is an offence which is done by a 
child under seven years of age. Then section 83 provides for cases where acts 
Which would be offences are committed by a child above seven and under twelve. 
Section 317 deals with cases where a child under twelve years of age is aban- 
Qoned by its parents, and it provides for them a punishment of seven years 
imprisonment. 

“These are a few of the age limits existing in the Penal Code and which are 
constantly worked, and it does seem a strange thing to object toan age limit being 
fixed in this Bill, and that it should be represented to us that it would be practi- 
‘cally impossible to ascertain ages in this country and that it would be easier to 
ascertain whether the first appearance of the menses has taken place. Now, as 
regards that, | am aware that there are prevalent in various parts of the country 
‘certain festivities and ceremonies which take place on the occasion of the first 
appearance of menstruation. 1 am informed that these ceremonies, which are of 
a scandalous and indecent character, are gradually dying out, and that they are 
wery far from being universally prevalent even amongst Hindus. Then I would 
Point out that it is absolutely impossible, having regard to the medical testimony 
vith reference to these little girls that some menstruate at an extremely early age, 
to legalise sexual intercourse with them on the ground that the menses have ap- 

‘eared, Lwould also point out, as has been done by the Hon'ble the Raja of 
thing, that in many cases the menses are unnaturally stimulated, and that in 
‘other cases the flow is not what is supposed but is merely the result of a rup- 
tured hymen, a tesult of the very crime which we are seeking to put down i 
is also quite apparent,as already stated, that first menstruation is in many cases 
‘merely one sign of approaching puberty, and does not indicate the period when 
| sexual intercourse may properly take place. Moreover, the plea of first men- 
Struation having taken place would be put forward in every case and supported 
jral evidence. Medical examination of the victim would not be possible 
Without her consent. So no reliable test of the truth of the plea would be avail- 
Able. The accused would be able to. have all the ladies of the family examined 
‘48 to indelicate details, and conviction would be very difficult and uncertain and the 
‘scandal would be great. . Under these circumstances, it is impossible to adopt 
is pi ‘ann there is.no altemative but that ae should ether 

‘ empt to give protection to these little girls or sl isrega 
ate “a, cAaaleheery; be very easy forthe Government of edia 
and to wait, as it has been recommended frem many quarters that 
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‘The Hon’ble Mr. Butss said :— 


criminal results; and I have beer 


ay the apprehension felt that the Government was s 
on e by pointi ‘out that there is not any ground for it., All the 
Getails of the Bill have been gone into, so fully by the, hon’ble member,—and 
other ‘will follow,—and the religious question will, Lamy sure, be so 
Pith by my hon’ble friend Mr, Nulkar, that t will Boy trouble the 
pat merely say that I vote for the passing of the Bill 





v Aw a member of the Select Committee on this Bill, I have Rad befou® ‘me 
‘very many tore petitions and opinions than those which have been print 
{OY Teradto hon'ble members generally. I have also reseived from di 
parts of the country—principally of eourse from Bengal man, pamphlets and 
eemspaper articles beating on the subject. I have considered all these {0 (0 
est of my ability, and have arrived at the conclusion that the Bill should be 
passed ia the form in which itis now before the Council. understand that iv 
Pome quarters there is a feeling of disappointment that in the Commits 
Re the arguments for and against the Bill have not ‘been set_out and dis- 
eee ar length, | have also heard that from the brevity of that, Report it has 
Cae a ek tis important subject has received too scant consideration at the 
pect ei the members of the Committee. My Lord, this feeling is Based on an 
ponte saisapprehension,  { can say, not only for mysell, but for the other mei 
bbers of the Committee, that the ‘rhole subject received most careful and anxious 
bets Olerations and that, if the Report of the Committee is brief, it is, moti 
cea ere underrated the importance of the subject or desired to slight 1 
Gpinions of those who are opposed to this Bill, but because we saw 90 reason 10 
apart inthis case from the custom of restricting the Reports of Select Com- 
ec aee within narrow limits, apd preferred to set forth in this Chamber our 
‘fedsons for the opinion at which we had arrived. 

The ground on which this Bill is chiefly opposed is that jt will interfere 
with the performance at the proper time of tie sacrament which bears the name * 
Ui Garbhadhon, Possibly, at some past time in the long history of Hinduism, 
thie tacrament may have been regarded by pious Hindus as essential to salva- 
tion, and may have been wniversally—or at least, commonly—performed. But 
it acems to me quite impossible to.contend that this is now the case, of that afty 
feligious or social penalty follows on its omission, Its place appears to Rave, 
Faas etten “by certain: disgraceful female rites, abhorrent alike vo religion and ~ 
decency,’ to uve the words of one of the Bengali gentlemen whose opinion of 
the Bill js before us. The same gentleman speaks of raising ‘the whole supér- 
Stractute of ‘opposition on the importance of a ceremony practically ebsolete 
Titink he was right in using these words, and that the Gardhadhan sacrament of 
teéremiony 18 practically obsolete. Indeed, there can be no doubt of this. “There 
seen scnde at all that the cereniony is ever performed. It is true that many 
Beople sey that i is, ut the evidence i entirely secondary. So far as my 
nowledge gors, not ohe of the many——1 may say thousands of persons—whe | 
have signed petitions or addressed the Counell mother ways oe subject 

S ventured to mention a single case in which this cere : 
Mets cots on meoviiper anon, Nae eee ees 

Admitting, however, that the ceremony is still observed i 
orthoden enites le ae gonsider bow far ‘kis right pprerrn Ne 
Seth athe very fret ogcasion of the indication of approaching puberty by 
the occurrence of a certain condition is imperatively iiepatiasy. ea 
imean, to salvation. {t is clear that, if its performance at that particular time 
fhecessary to the salvation of any one Hindo Evang in Bongel a ae 
hecessity to the salvation of all other professors of the same faith, Be 
fiving in Bengal or elsewhere is India. But it is not denied that the Gar 
sacrament oF ceremony is often not observed in Bengal and never 0 
‘other provinces, Cohsequently, it would appear to, follow that the veae 
of the followers of the Hindu feligion have imperilled their salvation 
incurred the gravest penalties both in this world and the next It is : 
ei , to State the case in this way to show that the Garbhadhan 
‘otily regarded as necessary to salvation by an infinitesimal minority, if by 






















































any,’ because, as I have said before, it is clear that no one visit 
oad icceritton ss noytore tos cotveey. ih any bois or peas 
of any sort @r kind, or even with that disapproval and shunning py com, 
Panionship by which the religious in all countries mark their abhorrence. ot 
_ sins which can only be dealt with by a higherthan any earthly authority. But 
‘real ground has. any one for maintaining that the perforiaance of this ceree 
‘this’ particular occasion is essential ? So far as 1 can see, the 
‘rests on one text, and one text only, which equally competent 
scholars to those who oppose the Bill interpret in an entirely, different 
“ways They apply, that is, the word ‘first’ to the words ‘ auspicious, day,’ 
hot tothe word ‘occurrence’, I am not a Sanskrit scholar, but yet 1 will 
re to clioose between these two renderings. Il is an accepted rule that, in 
interpreting a document or a series of documents, one must consider the whole, 
not a part. Nog, the translation favoured by the opponents of the Bill leaves 
this text entirely isolated and opposed to a great body of other texts which 
ibe a later period as the proper one for the consummation of marriage, 
nd emphasize the evils of too early maternity. But the translation favoured by 
those scholars who support the Bill entirely reconciles these apparent contradic» 
tions and leaves the precepts of the Hindu religion regarding this sacrament free 
from am biguity and far removed {rom that position of antagonism to. the best 
interests of the people, moral and physical, which the opponents of this, Bill 
‘would maintain and enforce. I therefore adopt that translation without déubt 
or hesitation and support the Bill with an entire confidence that it will in no 
way injure or interfere with the religious feelings and practices which are as 
dear to our Hindu fellow-subjects as ours are to us. It is a source of great 
Satisfaction to me that in arriving at this conclusion | am supported by the 
‘opinions of those two great and enlightened Princes, the Maharajasof Travancore 
and of Jeypore. They are admittedly entirely orthodox adherents of ‘the 
| Hindu religion. Their countrymen may without misgiving accept their assurance 
that this Bill does no violence to the dictates of their common faith, 
“As to the necessity of the Bill, it is no answer to say that outrages 
upon immature girls are uncommon. However uncommon they may be, 
the law should deal with them when and where they occur, Not a few 
cases have been cited which have come under the observation of compe- 
stent medical men. The lady doctors who some time ago addressed a 
ition 10 Your Excellency on this painful subject petition which found 
fis way into the newspapers and has been published throughout the length 
nd breadth of India—cited some fourteen truly terrible cases of which they 
had personal knowledge. Now, lady doctors are of but recent advent to 
India They are a mere drop in the ocean among the 250 millions, or more, of 
people who inhabit this country. If in the course of the short experience of 
These few competent observers so many as fourteen cases have come to light, 
how many hundreds—nay, thousands—must not have oceurred far from the 
Tight. in the privacy of the zenana, in the secrecy of Hindu family life? I fears 
that these cases are not uncommon, but the contrary. As that ornament of the 
“Mr. Subramaui Iyer, says, ‘it is significant that the existence of 
the vicious practice so severely and so justly condemned by medical authorities 
is not denied, except in a/half-hearted way.’ 1 wish it could with truth be said 
that the Bill is not necessary ; but it cannot ‘be. Why, my Lord, to say 
fhothing of the cases cited by my hon’ble friend Sic Andrew Scoble, it appears 
Haein g  rountishown newspaper of yesterday that a most barbarous case of this 
“kind, in whigh the accused person is a Mussalman and the facts seem to be 
clearly established, is at-this moment. under the consideration of the High Court. 



































“As to the efficacy of the law as it will stand as amended, I think it is ex- 
‘tremely ble that very few cases will be brought forward under it, It is 
‘hot, infact, at all desicable that cases of this kind should often come before the 
Courts. I’concur with the opponents of the Bill that the unfortunate child-wife 
will, in, such , be at least as great a sufferer as the husband to whom she 
ielded or thas taken ‘advantage of his position to injure her against her 

- 1 can understand and sympathise with the feeling that even the 
mito say nothing of the successtul prosecution, of such a case will be 

We of the honour and future comfort of the families it affects, But the 
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Select. Committee have taken such as seemed to them feasible to prevent 
the trial of such cases by incompétent and inexperienced persons,’ 
prohibit enguiries into them’ by the lower grades of the pollcema_ 
public servants to which scant justice is sometimes, I think, done, and whi 
‘unfortunately the object ‘of more suspicion than it seems to me 
deserve. I trust that these safeguards will be effective, and that th 
tracy will carefully weigh the responsibilities which lie upon them in ¢ 
delicate a nature as those arising under this that in the working 
law there may be no occasion for offence or complaint. ‘The fewer cases 
are, the better I shall be pleased. But it does not follow that because the cases 
ate few the law will be ineffective. It might almost as well be argued that, 
‘because murders are happily few, the law making murder a = offence 
not tequired. I am quite unable to concur with my hon! 

it Romesh Chunder Mitter, whose ill-health and consequent absence we 
Tuust all regret that ‘the efiects of legislation are neutralised when iti opposed 
to the opinion of those on whom it has to be enforced.’ If my hon'ble 
colleague's views were correct, dacoity would be rampant and. burglars the 
juasbers of (Sst ‘stuation Pho efScacy of the’ ln depends ot ae seaea 
which it is enforced in some cases, but in many others on the wayin which 
people know that it will be enforced, if need be. This law will in my belief be 
one of the latter class. There can be no fear now that its existence will not be 
generally known, and the very fact of its existence will tend to impress the 
necessity of caution both on husbands who may be inclined to make an impro= 
perly early use of their rights and on that far more blameworthy class, the 
People who put husbands and gir!-wives into situations of difficulty and tempta- 
tion, It is admitted that the elder members of families, especially the women 
and especially in Bengal, are in the habit of allowing husbands and gicl-wives 
to associate far more closely'than is at all wise or even fair, It will be well 
that such persons should understand that the abettors of crime are punishable 
as well as the actual perpetrators of crime. 


My Lord, I should not have ventured to occupy the time of the Council to- 
day by speaking on this Bill but for the fact that, besides members of the 
Executive Government which introduced the measure, I was the only English 
member uf the Select Committee. As occupying that position, it seemed to me 
that to give a silent vote would be disrespectful to the great body of my fellow= 
subjects whom the Bill affects. I earnestly hope that, distasteful though the 
Bill may now be to some of them, they will all in time come to recognize it as a 
proaf of the wisdom and benevolence of the Government, as assisting their 
leaders in setting before the masses a higher and purer moral standard than 
that which some now recognize and follow, and as promoting the physical 
improvement of the generations which are yet to come.” 





+ The Hon'ble RAO BAHADUR KRISHNAJT LAKSHMAN NULKAR said :— 
“Before the Motion is put to the vote I have to make some observations, 
for the length of which it is pethaps unnecessary that I should apologise after 
the opposition which has been raised against the Bill in certain. quarters, and 
especially because I have, for some time past, felt the absolute necessity of some 
such measure, and have urged the same upon the attention of the hon'ble 
member in charge of the Bill since 1 joined this Council fourteen months 
1 think the time has now arrived when I am bound to justify myself not only 
before this Council but also before my countrymen who have thought it fit 10 
offer an apparently vehement opposition to the measure. : 
wish to express my deep regret at the enforced absence of my hon'ble 
friend Sir Romesh Chunder ine, whose health, I grieve to pit peg 
indifferent for the last few years, and who has found himself unable. to be 
present at this meeting and the previous one. Bm 
“1 wish it to be clearly understood that none of my remarks upon the _ 
adverse criticisms of the Bill need be necessuly taken wo inated atte = 
"Ut: observations which have fallen from my hon’ble friend Sir Romesh 
“Mitter, and which the opponents of the Bill have chosen, and very w 





















chosen, to ‘regard as hostile to its main principle. He has been 








distinctly at the outset that if he could believe that the mea: 

: for ‘the repression of crime’, or was calculated to have “the cfne 

‘of rem to.an appreciable degree the evils of early marriage ’, he would 

‘have been very glad to support it, notwithstanding the religious objection he 

thas pointed out. Further, in the remarks in his note of dissent from the Select. 

“Committee's Report, while still holding the opinion that the measure was likely 

to cause more ‘harm than good, he has endeavoured to make his position clearer 

admitting that ‘there is no disagreement. at all between the injunctions of 

re Shastas andthe principle upon which the Bl is based "s,that the practice 
which is prevalent of allowing child-wives to sleep with their husbands before 
the former ‘ attains puberty is certainly pernicious’; that speaking for himself. 
he ‘would extend the restriction to a maturer age’, namely, up to fifteen or sixteen 
years, in order to avoid ‘the greater evil’ of ‘immature maternity’, since 

‘ast majority of cases concéption takes place after the age of twelve years’, and 

“that ‘consummation of marriage before the age of fifteen or sixteen should be 

held reprehensible’. Almost the only point of importance on which I have the 

misfortune to differ from him is that. 1 consider the remedy he has proposed as 
worse than the evil, and, if adopted, would open a wide door to the perpetration, 
of the crime with perfect immunity, and so render the proposed law a complete 
aullisy. As a similar alteration ofthe, Bll bas been proposed by others trom 
ulside thivsroom abel deal with i further on along with other propessls’ and 
‘suggestions which have been made to the Council, ? 
“Now, the Bill is objected to by its opponents on several grounds, amon, 
which may be mentioned ‘i LHe be 
(1) It is against the Hindu religion in that it will prevent the performance of the: 
rite of Garbhadhan (impregnation ceremony) at the first occurrence of a cer- 
tain event in the child-wife which sometimes takes place before the age of 
twelve years, because it is alleged that the Hindu religion commands the 
Sagitad causicitie itecet: tharsecy, ret decarrence.ol (ity. ayeae, The the 
being incomplete without iminediate consummation of the marriage. 
(2) The proposed law, #0 interfering with ‘the religious belief and worship’ of the 
. fople, would amount to a direct breach of the promise of Her Majesty's 
-roclamation of 1858. 

(3) The evil against which the proposed law is directed has no existence, but, grant~ 
ing that it does ‘any appreciable degree, the existing law against 
hurt, grievous hurt and culpable homicide is’ sufficient to adequately 
punish the offence in question. 

(4) There canbe no such offence as rape between husband and wit 
‘recognized by the English law, and therefore its existence 
‘criminal law ¥ an anomaly, and xs such must not be extended. 

(5) The proposed law would lead to police oppression and false charges by enemies 

(6) The new law would defeat its own ends by banding the people together for 
‘effectual evasion of it by perjury and forgery, and so would have the effect 

‘of completely demoralizing them ; whereas at present the public are becom- 

ing alive to the necessity of reform of their marriage customs, and are slowly * 

but steadily introducing such reforms, which they will cease to do in future 

in retaliation of the proposed interference with them, 
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«Before 1 proceed to examine the religious argument I must explain once 
more that by doinig so I do not recede from the position I took in my remarks 
at the introduction of the Bill, namely, that, if the religious provisions, customs 
‘and usages of the people come in the way of legislation for the adequate pro- 
{ection of the weak and helpless against the strong, such provisions, customs and 
‘usages ought to be disregarded. 
“ Now, in an examination of the merits of the objection to the Bill from the 
ious point of view, the fist dificulty one encounters is to know practically 
‘what really is meant by the expression ‘Hindu religion.’ There are the written 
works attributed to divers ancient inspired sages, whose age in history it is not 
easy to fix, and whose conflicting directions on points of importance it is 
«not ‘possible to reconcile or explain satisfactorily. To add to this almost ” 
difficulty of arriving at a proper solution of the problem set before 
‘opponents of the Bill, the practice or customs and usages, of, the 
d ‘to innumerable castes, sections and religious subdivisions, 
© most of them of modern origin, differ so widely from each other andhinterminably 



























# FE such ‘conflicting authorities, we must have recourse to experts who 
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i nt districts and divisions: of the India continent, that searcly 
ny. po ea sees postbly be “duly” taken into account a8 


any of 
fellble of ‘practical guide in framing any uniform criminal law for the empire, 
ever, since we have got to make the best of our way through the mazes 








ak impartially from outside’ the ‘vortex of the present agitation. For the 
Mitten Hindu law on Garbhadhan we have to look to such works asthe Vedas; 
Bhrods and Smrtis; and these have been subjected to a most searching and 
‘exhaustive exatmination in most parts of India both by pundits and by: Sanskrit 
scholars of Indian and European reputation. As may be expected on- such 
cecasions, these two classes of expounders have come to different conclusions, 
On the diverse the authorities and commentators consulted by each, a great 
+ majority of the pundits have declared in favour of the contention that the rite of 
Consummation (Garbiadhan) must be performed at the very first appearance of 
2 certain sign of puberty. On the other hand, scholars who are accustomed to 
carry of literary and antiquarian research on a scientific system and in the 
light of history—ancient and modern—have come to the opposite conclusion, 
and have declared that, according to the letter as‘well as the spirit of the direc« 
tions of the Hindu sages quoted by both, not only that the rite of ‘consummation 
need hot be performed at the very first appearance of that sign, but that for am 
‘honest and faithful compliance with those directions the hustand must wait till he 
is twenty-five and the bride sixteen years of age. ‘Trustworthy scholars of worlds 
wide renown, like Dr. K. G, Bhandarkar of the Dekkhan College, Mr. R. C. Datta 
‘of the Bengal Civil Service, author of Ancient Indiasthe Hon'ble Justice 
K. T. Telang, an acknowledged authority on Hindu law, and other competent 
+ experts, have, each independently and from his individual point of view, come 
exactly to the conclusion at which the learned Director of Public Instruction in 
"Bengal, Sir Alfred Croft, has felt himself compelled to arrive after consulting 
and examining the leading pundits in Calcutta by direction of His Honour the 
Lieutenant-Governor. 1 feel sure that the Council will agree with me that Sir 
‘Allred Croft's report is correctly described by His Honour as showing, * with 
great wealth of research, how dangerous it is in this, asin other controversies, to 
select a single text for the dogmatic support of a principle without reference to 
the context, to the general spirit of the writer, and to other texts which limit, 
control, and sometimes even contradict, the particular text on which reliance is 
placed”. 1 have no doubt that on ‘carefully reading that report hon'ble 
members will be struck with the spirit of impartiality and the high judicial tone 
which pervade every part of Sir Alfred Croft’s criticism. 1 will not therefore 
tuke up the time of the Council on this point beyond saying that, according to 
the authorities of these scholars, it is clear that the Hindu Shastras ‘contain no 
explicit injunction commanding the performance of the rite of Garéhadhan on 
the very first appearance of the sign of puberty ; but, on the contrary, some of 
+ tHiem (and among thein Raghunandan himself) even require that, _addition to 
the exhibition of that sign, the age limit of sixteen years in the bride must be 
reached before consummation of marriage could pioperly take place. Kor a 
correct appreciation of the several texts quoted in the course of the controversy 
‘we must remember (as Sir Alired Croft cautions us to do) that they are all— 
‘governed by the underlying principle that a son is to be begotten 
‘short-lived son, but one pie 4 Teal Re able to do the father spintaleneaion : inuaeer 
‘that dominant principle it seems to involve some violence to urge that the spirit of the 
Ehadtran is obeyedby enforcing cohabitation at the first siga of puberty in the 
‘would appear to be a more reasonable principle to follow that any text prescrl 
time at which Garbhadian is to be performed should be governed by aud-read in sub- 
Sppinaron to whatever texts independently declare the age at which cohabitation fs per- 
=. ‘ince, 5 before stated, the ony meaning of the sacrament is to consecrate that 




















* “The other scholars I have named have come to the sion. 
Dr, Bhandarkar in his note on the subject sums up:— eee 


__ ‘§. That this conclusion as regards delay in the consu ior matrii 
ee tenes nonce 
alesse ope te ‘science that a girl is mot in a condition to give 
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___“Allorthodox Hindus claim the remotest imaginable antiquity for their reli- 
gious scriptures ; avid, sceing that marriages between adults only were allowed 
pate India, it is absurd to look to those scriptures for authority in favour 
consummation with a bride under twelve years of age. 

“J may point out in passing that, among others, Sir Alfred Croft al 
clearly shown that, even from Reghodendan ieowaally “og single text ms 
can be cited in which the performance of Garbaadhan at the frst occurrence 
of the rite is enjoined’, On the contrary, Raghunandan, in his Fvotish Tatwa,a 
work which governs the time of all religious rites, fixes the bride’s age at full 
sixteen years as fit for consummation of marriage. And yet the opponents of the 

«Bill in Central Bengal had placed their entire reliance on Raghunandan as their- 
ultimate authority at the beginning of this controversy, though we were at the 
same time told that we had nothing to do with the correctness or otherwise of 
his interpretations, so long as he was trusted by his followers. ‘These same 

onents have ‘since shifted their position somewhat, and have been trusting 


‘and quoting.other authorities, almost to the exclusion of Raghunandan, all. of 
which have been thoroughly sifted by the scholars | have named, 


“As a tacit reply, to the directions of the ancient authorities which are 4 
adverse to the Garbhadhan theory, the opponents have recently relied miore — 
upon their customs and usages founded on their religious belief. They argue 
that the legislature is not entitled to go behind this belief, but is bound to 
respect the same. They are not prepared to admit any proposition which is not 
"sanctioned by Hindu law and custom’, and urge with great earnestness that 
the ancient law-givers legislated for ‘ giants of the Vetic age’, not for thes, 
“pigmies’ of the present age of Ka/i-jug, who ‘must not be put on a level 
with those giants’, but have to follow the ordinances of mediaeval writers (what. 
ever that may mean) and, above all, their own religious customs and * crystalised 
its’, as they describe them. And what are these customs and 'crystalised 
habits’, particularly in Bengal, with regard to cohabitation? According to 
them, from the second ot third night after marriage, the child-wife must invari- 
ably ‘share the same bed with the husband ‘whenever both are under the 
same roof’, which they almost always are, because we are further told that the 
child-wife has to live constantly with the husband’s family to be initiated into 
its-ways; that such passing tha night in the same bed is innocence itself ; that 
all the ‘ charms of ante-nuptial courtship’ known in the West may be claimed 
for such‘ communion’ between the ‘young couple’; that ‘early assimilation 
iis imperative, or otherwise the very object of marriage is thwarted’; and 
‘we are asked, with much gravity, since ‘ the young couple in orthodox families 
ever meet each other in the daylight, when but at night can there be com- 
munion?? After this and other graphic descriptions vf what takes place under * 
the authority of religious custom and usage, we are again asked, in all serious. 
* ness 1 believe, ‘where then is the authority for the assumption that sleep and 
are synonymous?’ The anathema against premenstrual con- 
‘summation ‘is a sufficient safeguard’. Is it though in practice, I beg leave to 
ask? In addition to the overwhelming evidence to the contrary, I will only 
| cite that of Pandit Sasidhar Tarkachuramoni, one of the most active opponents 
of the Bill. He has publicly stated, in alluding to this same ‘anathema’, that 
tthe ‘Hindu society does not believe this custom’, uf premenstrual intercourse, 
“to be a great sin, and hence the degradation of the Hindus’. ; 
___ #14 will thus be seen that to respect the alleged Hind law and custom of 
© Ghrbhadhon at the very first appearance of a certain sign of puberty would 
‘amount to a tacit acceptance of the most revolting usage to: which’ chile-wives 
are systematically subjected (at least in these Provinces) almost trom the day 
of their marriage—a usage, or process, which must inevitably result in an un-, 


mae at ‘appearance of those signs, and in acts involving danger te life 


























‘detriment to the health of the helpless gitls. 
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\¢ actual practice as regards the fhan cite in th 
Oe 


‘ovince, the birthplace of the argument? Innumerable letters under 
natures. of Hindu gentlemen Gt education and position”have appea 
Native papers of Calcutta during the last two months, stating, without con= 

that this rite has almost fallen into desuetudevall over Bengal, and 
ipletely so in families of almost all the principal oppositionists of the Bill 18.05) 
this city. Babu Protap ees Mozoomdar is Les) oan out Bae ae 
eral testimony before us when he says that ‘in nearly ainety-c 
espectable Hindu house if YR osstSt Carbhadhen ~ 


ctable Hindu households in Calcutta and outside, this boasted 


$a 
~ ceremony is never performed, because not known, and among the masses it was 


never heard of, its place being taken in both cases by certain disgraceful female 
rites abhorrent alike to religion and decency.’ A Purohit or ving Hindw 
priest informed Sir Alfred Croft that on an average ‘he attended at thirty. mar- 
ages for every Garbiadhan ceremony’. When we remember that these religious 
rites are. prescribed for the Dwija or twice-born high castes only, who them 
selves form numerically an extremely small portion of the total Hindu popula- 
tion, this percentage dwindles down to extreme insignificance. As to the prob. 
able number of instances of the alleged necessity of the rite before the age of 
twelve years among such a numerically small fraction, that number is bound to be- 
come still smaller, if it did not altogether disappear, provided the ‘event’ is not. 
forced on by the unnatural practice, unknown and unclaimed out of Bengal, of 
compelling the child-wife to prematurely share the same bed with her husband. 
‘Yet we are expected to believe that the Hindu masses who flocked tothe maidan 
of Calcutta the other day were actuated by a sincere or honest belief in the rite 
of Garbludiun, As to other parts of India the rite itself is practically unknown 
in Gujarat, Kathiawar, Sindh, the Punjab and the North-Western Provin 
If it is commonly observed anywhere in India, it is so in the Dekkhan and in 
Madras ; but there it is as often deferred as not, after the first appearance of the 
ign of puberty, and the necessity of its earliest Rrriominee, such as is.now 
insisted upon in Bengal, has not been recognized. Raja Sir T. Madhava Rao, 
whose real opinions on this point have been generally misrepresented of lates 
wrote a few years ago that consummation ‘ may be postponed for ayear or two 
after the attainment of puberty. ‘The Shastras, the customs and natural reason 
do not forbid i’. 1 am quoting the Raja's own words. It is true that at a few 
meetings in the Bombay Presidency the Calcutta argument has now been taken 
up for the first time, undoubtedly in response to the Bengal agitation. It had 
not suggested itself to those who held the public meeting at) Madhaobag 
in Bombay in 1886, nor to the deputation of Shastris and pundits of Poona 
whowwaited on Lord Reay in the autumn of the same year, although both 
these movements were the outcome of alarm at the unofficial suggestion of 
the Jate Sir Maxwell Melville, member of the Executive Council of Bombay, 
a private reply to Mr, Malabari’s request, that Government might raise the 
of consent. ’ ae. 

“Before concluding my remarks on the religious aspect of the question 1.” 
‘must not omit to draw the attention of the Gousea to the teatime oh 
have received from different and important centres of Hindu orthodoxy indn in 

four of our contention that the measure is not in any way contrary to Hinds 
religion. This testimony is contained in communications and writings of such. 
leaders of orthodox Hindu communities as His Highness the Maharaja of Travan~ 
core in the southernmost corner of India, His Highness the Maharaja of Jeypore 
in the centre of Rajputana, and the Maharaja of Vianagram in the norteegee of = 
Madras, The Maharaja of Travancore, speaking of the Bill, says -— 

‘ No Hindu who has at heart the real welfare of his it il Gow 
‘ernment to shut their eyes to the grossest outrages on bemaaty ae et “ a 
may be felt as an outrage on orthodox susceptibilities of the Hindus is am 
anxiety, with no real ground to stand on. There is no question which the Hindi 
reed Portion of it, cannot, by a twist or two, connect with their religion’ 


“jcc ts Highness the Maharaja of Jeypore * cordially supports: the 


haying himself fixed the age of marriage of girls at f in hit 
after Consulting the highest religious authonties at his Couns nd His 





; ~ 
\ecitcumstan 
sade ee 


of rapic lopment like us bitths ye known, 
‘ure rare, see ttice ‘ought not to stand in the m3 ae fixing the meee ot , 
years, which isiundoubtedly arguite safe and fair limit * 


ie Matis ja of Vizianagram, in a pamphlet just published, approves of 
state 
ne and all, to whatever caste or creed they may belong, to show on. 
fs that such protrnction” (ofthe rte of Carthadhan) is tthe alghton, 
eto be considered.a sinful act, particularly since it cam be maintained that such” — 
intended for the well-being, tot of a few Hindus: simply. bat In’ the 
c : of the present yeneration, but of generations yet to come, 
will equally dety any one bearing the plysiciogical condition of human beings in mi 
and especially that of Hindus whom. ‘the Bill concerns, to assert that this immunity, 
intended by the Bill for the women of this country, from ignorantly suflering the ceremony. 
“to take place at an injuriously early period of their lives, ix in the leant degiee infil 
either according to te spirit or the Netty of the Shastras,' When I say ignorenty, of 
course Fallude to ignorance not only of physiological laws but also of the spirit and lette 
Sf the law of theic own religion itself Pa ape 


©“ Raja\Murli Manohar, a leading orthodox Hindu nobleman of Hyderabad. 
(Dekkhan), advocates the-raising of the age of consummation to fourteen years. 
Pundit Ram Mista Shastri, Professor of Hindu Philosophy in the Goverment 
of Benares, and President of the Literary Society of Benares Pundits, 
also, cordially supports the proposed legislation and quotes authorities on Hindu 
law in favour of the absolute necessity of postponing the Gard/adhan rite of cone 
summation until the bride shall have attained full maturity ahd complete physical 
lopment. Among the leading citizens who took part at the public meeting 
which was held in support of the Bill at Lahore, there were representatives from 
such religious and influential bodies as the Sanatan Dharma Sabha, the Singh 
Sabha, and the Arya Somaj. 
~ “I may be permitted to mention here that, since almost any custom or prac- 
tice could be supported by the quotation of single or isolated texts, the general 
lency of the great majority of orthodox Pundits all over India is to find out, 
Interpret or explain such texts from the Shastras as may meet the exigency of 
the occasion or the wishes or convenience of their patrons. One of them told 
© Sir Alfred Croft that he could ‘prove from the Shastras that the Bill is right or 
the opposite.’ For an example of this tendency one of this ciass of learned 
Migs who ne)oies in the distingsished cine of Mahamohopadhays and. idgem, 
_ ployed to teach the ancient Hindu literature and philosophy in the leading® _ 
“» Government. College at Bombay, has (in a letter published in the Vernacular 
* papers of that presidency in support of the Garbhadhan argument) cited one of 
texts in the name of Risht Gautam, to the effect that ‘a man distressed’ 
‘uncontrollable desire ‘may. go even to a female of eight years for intercourse, 
erwise’ (such and such waste which I must omit mentioning) ‘is a cause of, 
‘of a thousand families’. Here is a textual authority quite in” 
‘early ‘communion’ so highly valued in Bengal , and according to 
if p Pandit Tarkachuramoni has no cause to deplore the 
jure cohabitation prevailing in certain parts of India as quite 
‘the contrary, hie Corel omy ‘be: aeked on that autheity 
on all turther legislation and even to, annul, as contrary to Hindu 
‘the sion in the Penal Code which ensures some little pro- 


and . 
n for ‘cl inst outrage by their husbands. 
oclamation of 1858 “Majesty the Queen has. also been 


o in support of the Garbhadhan atgument; and the contention 
ery acess creme cath ie it, bot besiee ek 
t, which we cannot value too highly, has been always too 
“named in support of questionable practices in the name 
T think this constant abuse of it deserves to be thorough! 
‘the hon'ble member in gles at the Bt . 
Proclamation is undoubt jia's first 
‘itt tine, sovereign and subjees face 10 








































face, $0 to say, and secks to attach them togethe® by defining their respective 
ee Mobarae cach osha: —— formal ‘comiteoetion of AY 
storical epoch} there is scarcely P inaugurat it document 
Irtlich wae eitheg new or'ebich had not bsen repeatedly Eee ly “enunciated 
apd put into Practice for over ‘a eenory Of British rple under the Hon'ble 
ast India Company. The Proclamation must be looked upon asa compen- 
dium of that policy on each and all subjects which with it deals, in language so 
careful and explicit as not to be open to misconception. None of its. terms 
‘could be held to deprive the Government of the right of extendi tection _ 






to its subjects against wrong, notwithstanding explicit texts of religious, books 
© or immemorial custom, which could be cited in support of that wrong. 


“For instance, the Government has exercised the right of giving such pro- 
tection on many occasions before as well as since the issue of that Proclamation. 
‘The inhuman practice of exposing children to death in the Sundarbans or 
Saugor Islands, in fulfilment of religious vows, was put a stop to about the end 
of the last century, and section 317 of the Penal Code, passed two years after 
the Proclamation of 1858, provides punishment for such offences. The ervel 
Aawless practice of Koorch by Brahmins in places like Benares was pro- 
hibited by law in 1795. The exemption of Benares Brahmins from capital * 
punishment was abolished in 1817. ‘The practice of Dharna, usually resortedy 
to by Brahmins, was declared to be a crime in 1826. Sati was abolished jn 

|. 1829, abd slavery in 1843. And yet each and all these practices were based 
on feligious belief and long-established: custom. The intolerant Hindu and 
Muhammadan religious law which disabled a convert from their respective relie 
ions to any other {rom inheriting any property was annulled in Bengal in 18a, 
tiie ne the Hindus. of Beagel appear to have acquiesced.4a tae segegy 
silently ; yet strangely enough, when, in 1850, it was extended to the rest of India, 
Bengal joined Madras in raising a cry of ‘religion in danger’, and I believe 
‘even sent petitions to Parliament against it, though the Muhammadans seemed 
~~ to de indifferent about it. In 1856, when the Widow Marriage Aet 
passed through this Council, the same cry of ‘religion in danger” was tai 
especially in Bengal, and Raghunandan's alleged interpretations of the Shastras 
splayed as conspicuous and ignominious a part in that as in the present icone 
troversy, I say ignominious, because, according to the hon’ble mover of the 
Bill, Raghunandan was found to have in his day advocated the cause of widow” 
marriage, and intended that his own widowed daughter should marry again, 
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©" "The Penal Code, which was passed in 1860, two years after the Pro- 
< clamation, treats intercourse by a man with his wife under ten years of 
age as rape; and since the sign which is claimed as a sufficient test Of 
berty is known to have sometimes appeared before that age, the legislative™ 
lation of the Hindu religion attributed to the proposed law actually ~ 
took place in 1860, now thirty years ago. Yet we heard nothi 
|». at the time, nor do the opponents ask even now for the aboli of the law of 
~ ¢_ 1860. In 1866 the Bombay Legislative Council passed an Act to-relieve Hinds 
sons, grandsons and husbands who had married a widow from the liability 
pay the debts of their deceased fathers, grandfathers and the widow's for 
husbands, severally and to limit such liabilities to assets actuall inherited by 
the defendants. This law had to be passed in the interests of reason and 
justice, in the teeth of Hindu religious law as interpreted by the 
pundits, and which, up to that time, had compelled the British Courts of 
to helplessly lend themselves to do gross injustice to the parties cy 
According to the religious scriptures the non-payment of ancestral debts to, 
last farthing by sons, &c,, irrespective of asscts, results in the indebted dee 
finding no place in heaven, And yet that legislation was hailed with 
satisfaction, and good Hindus have ever since taken full advanta tat Sli 
‘and saved their pockets. In the present instance their ralimeee.s ; 
outraged beyond endurance because the proposed law will com scene ee 
‘abstain from intercourse with their child-wives until the latter ‘shall . 
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pleted their age of full twelve years ! , bans pers 
~ "Toul now briefly examine the contents of the Proclaniation tell, ‘The a 











relied on by the opponent 
runs as follows:— 
tWe 96 stsily and e 
abstain all int with the religious belief 
Shiweette Snes 
“To be fully understood this part of the Proclamati 
with the one which closely precedes it, where Her Majesty says: 


alike the right and the desire to impose Our convict 








in all those who ney be'in authority under Us, that 
‘or worship of any of Our subjects 


be read along 





Firmly relying Ou 





Ives on the trath of Christianity * * * , We 
2 of any of Our subjects’. 





isclaim 





“Thus, the ‘charge’ referred to was clearly intended to warn all public 


servants of the Crown ‘to abstain from interference with the religious belief’, 
&c., that is, to abstain from imposing the Christian religion on Her Majesty’s 


subjects. Wehave had a convincing proof, if one were wanted, of the determine 


ation 


of Government to adhere steadfastly to this sound policy of religious 


neutrality in a recent summaty dismissal of ‘an European officer ia the service 
‘of Goverment who was found guilty of offending against that policy, 


People would do well to refer to another part of the same Proclamatioit 


which imposes upon the Indian Government the obligation to secure to all Her 

“Majesty's subjects in India the enjoyment of ‘equal and impartial protection of 
the law ;’ and also where Hef Majesty wills ‘ that generally in framing and ad« 
ministering the law, due regard to be paid to the ancient rights, usages and 
customs of India’, 


British Parliament in that year (three years after the Proclamation), expressly 
empowers the Governor General to accord his sanction to the introducto 


“ Section 19 of the Indian Councils Act of 1861, which was passed by the 


mn of 


measiires ‘affecting the religion or religious rights or usages of any class of Hee 


Maje: 
the p 
— 


sty's subjects’, 


resent legislation is undertaken by Government as absolutely necessary to 
‘equal and impartial protection of the law’ to female children against im. 


saninent harm to life and limb, to the exclusion of proposals made to it in the 


“interests of social reform in wl 





ch no such necessity of protection against actual 





criminal acts of violence was shown, This point was fully explained by Your 


Excellency at the time of the introduction o! 


the Bill, 
“In this connection I may also refer to another argument of the opponents 


that, by the terms of the Government Resolution of 1886 on Mr. Malabari’s notes 





on 


lifel Mat gd and Enforced Widowhood ox India, Government is bound: 


. to desist from passing the measure, Besides having no connection with the 


subje 


ct-matter of that Resolution, the policy of the Bill on the table is clearly 
ted by the general principle laid down in it, namely, ‘ when caste or cus: 


., tom enjoins a practice which involves a breach of the ordinary criminal law, the 


"State will enforce the law’, Premature intercourse with child-wives is, alreidy, 


«an offence according to the ordinary criminal law of India, and this Bill is 


wapssed only to correct and improve that law to an extent which is found to be 


lutely necessary to make it adequately deterrent and effective. 

“As to the assertion that the evil against which the proposed amendment 

of the law is directed does not exist, because a careful search of the reports of 

= ae! High Court shows no convictions of husbands for rape against their 
childs 


wives under the existing law, my simple reply to this rather bold asser- 


tion is that those who hazard it should carefully read the statistics and the 

results of professional experience and opinions of eminent medical authorities 
given in the papers published by Government in January last. There they can 
age ghastly tale’ of crime of this nature which is being secretly com- 
~ mitted. 


Let them refer to Dr. Chevers’ Manual of Medical Furisprudence for 


oyed to fit child-wives for the earliest possible intercourse with their hus- 


caste early as 1856, where he has described the artificial means 
“Dr. Chevers complained that under the then existing law the crime went , 


ractically unpunished. In his latest edition of 1870 they will find that, after ten 
youre arcane of the present law, he has given further statistics to prove that 


ten years’ jt mn the Penal Code still left the 
BY carly Sep that the age limit should be increased. 


and 





e almost untouched, 


be 
tee, ; 
ey 4 


“1 therefore hold that it is in strict conformity with these injunctions that. 
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. Gient to meet the evil, has hitherto ezregiously fail 
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“1 have not forgotten that the Shobha Bazat memorialists have : 

number of statements in the name of medical practitioners.of various stendings, 
certifying to the’fact that no case of injury to child-wives from intercourse with 
husbands came before them for treatment. “But I need hardly say that such 
negative evidence when opposed to positive can have no practical weight in 


* deciding the point. It also seems probable that the collectors of this kind of 


negative evidence have had to reject some which, as proving the positive, did 


“not suit their purpose. It appears thatat least one such case has been brought 


tonotice. Dr. Basu (a Bengali gentleman), Surgeon Major and Civil Surgeon, 
fat Mymensing, publishes a letter in the /ndion Mervors dated the oth instant, 
stating that in response to a question put to him by a Native nobleman and a 
prominent lediler of society in Calcutta, if any such case had ever come to his 
notice, cither professionally or otherwise, he replied that it had been his ‘lot to 
know certainly two instances in which fatal consequences took place’. In one 
4 girl of nine years died of the injuries inflicted, and in the other, under twelve 
years, ‘was siffocated to death by the husband to stop her screaming in agon 
during the act of cohabitation.’ He knew of ‘a few other cases in whicl 
more or less severe injuries were caused to undeveloped girls by cohabitation’, 
and ‘just now there is such a case pending trial’ at Mymensing. A report 
also comes from Moorshedabad of a similar case which occurred there at the” 
beginning of this month and is under reference to the Calcutta High Court, 
probably in consequence of the recusance of the jury to return a just verdict. 
1 have carefully consulted the Bengal Police Reports of recent years, and they 
all show that such occurrences are by no means rare in which husbands maim 
or kill child-wives for refusing to allow them to have intercourse with them. 

“ In a petition sent to His Excellency the Viceroy in September last, praying 
that the age of consent be raised to fourteen years, fifty lady doctors practising 
among Native women in India have given the harrowing details of suflering ani 
cruel deaths among thirteen cases of child-wives which came before them within, 
‘ few years’ practice. ‘The ages of the girls ranged between seven and twelve 
years—(1) of ten years ‘unable to stand’; (a) of nine years ‘ beyond surgical 
Tepalr’; (3) of ten years ‘bleeding to death’; (4) of nine years ‘lower limbs . 
completely paralysed’ (5) of ten years ‘condition most pitiable’; (6) of 
eleven years ‘ will be crippled for life;' (7) of ten years ‘crawled to hospital on 
hands and knees and had never been able to stand erect since her marriage’. 
The husband of No. (2) ‘had two other wives and spoke very fine English’, of 
No. (3) ‘was a man of about forty years of age, weighing not less than eleven 
stone’, aud of No. (4) ‘demanded her after one day in hospital “for his lawlul 
sg + 

», “If all this evidence fails to convince the opponents that the evil does exist 
aiid requires a more stringent remedy at the hands of the Legislature to secure 
adequate protection of child-wives against such fiendish husbands, we can only 

















« ity'them for their moral depravity. 


+. "The remedy which other sections of the Penal Code provide against hurt, » 
grievous burt and culpable homicide, and which the opponents consider as sulfie 
hi iled. Juries often sympathi 

with the accused, thinking that he simply exercised his ‘ marital rights’, 
that the result of such righteous act was a mere accident, And the Courts 
failed in several cases to inflict adequate punishment under those sections, obyi 
ously owing to the present criminal law having silently furnished a plea of ext 
uation by the fact that the legal marriage between the female child and. th 
accused husband invested the fatter with ‘marital rights against her, Section 310. 
is just in point as showing that it is necessary for the law to take special 
notice of particular offences peculiar to localities ‘ommunities, The 
offence of thoggi is there defined as ‘habitually associating with ot! a 
committing robbery and child-stealing by means of murder.” Now, the Boca 
Code provided separately for each and all these offences of robbery, childs 
stealing and murder, and yet the secret assemblies for the habitual Cooma ion of 
each and all these offences at one and the same time had become such a com- | 
moh terror to the country, that a special and stringent provision was found 10 
be absolutely necessary to strengthen the hands of the Courts fae se 
‘award the highest punishment in extreme cases, inrespretive: of actual mischief — 


ie 4: “ 
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not proved in each case. 11 does not, however, necessarily follow that. 


nerely belonging to a gang of, thugs along with his parents is or ‘yall 
e Sent to jail forlile He will be (as he in fact is) Sent to a, relormatory 
trained to peaceful pursuits, + 


__“ The opponents also complain of the acts of husbands being described as 






Tape, because, they say, there cannot be such an offence as ra Between ~ 
taba ply that i 


ind and wile. It is also contrary to English law. I beg to reply that, if 
the law of rape between husband and wife is unknown in England, neither is 
child-marriage or ravishment of child-wives known there. By what other name 
would these objectors call an act by which life and limb is recklessly endangered ? 
Does not such a voluntary act on the part of those who are bound.to protect the 
child according to all known laws, human and divine, deserve to be stigmatised, 
if possible, by a worse name? In such cases is not the moral turpitude of the 
husband greater than that of a stranger ? Whose duty to protect the girl against 
the ‘harm is more binding? The moral or rather social harm done by the 
strang:r is certainly great: but the wanton use made by the husband of:his 
social and legal powcr over the helpless child in breach of a sacred duty to pros 
tect her involves, in my estimation, a much higher degree of moral turpitude. 
‘The only other description that might be considered as appropriate would be to 
call it ‘doing an act knowing or having reason to believe that it would result. in 
culpable homicide’ as defined in the Penal Code, the punishment for hich 
is the same as that prescribed in the Bill on the table. I should have no objec 
tion to substitute this definition of the offence if it were proposed as a means. of 
sparing the feelings of the opponents without palliating with the offence. 


Among the discreditable and frivolous objections raised by the agitators 
against the Bill may be mentioned a few. I girls are kept away from thee 
husbands till the age of twelve years, such of them as may have the first sign of 
Puberty before that age * must seek some other course to satisly weir desires. 
lence the Bill will promote prostitution to a great extent’. I am quoting the 
evidence of an M. B. of the University, put forward by the Shobha Bazar 
memorialists egainst the Bill. Other objectors fear that in the undivided condi- 
tion of Hindu families the honour of girls in that predicament, unless they are at 
‘once introduced into the bed-rooms of their husbands, would not be safe from 
others in the house. Others fear that sons born of mothers under twelve years 
would be declared illegitimate, and in case of deaths of husbands before the 
child-wives reach the age of twelve years, and consequently before such possi« 
bility of begetting a son and heir, valuable estates would go out of the family to 
collaterals and thercby bring on tuin on the families concerned. Such obser- 
vations deserve to be noted, not because they require any consideration in cone 
nection with the business before us, but simply because they indicate partly the 
real character of the agitation, and perhaps deserve some consideration at the 
hands of those who, in other parts of India, have taken up the false cry of 
“religion in danger’. pate 
*. “As to the fear of false accusations by enemies and oppression by the police, 
to in several petitions against the measure, the Select Committee have 




















considered both the points and aniended the Bill so as to reserve jurisdiction » 


over cases in which a husband may be accused to the Presidency and District 
Magistrates only : and if any such Magistrate distrusts the complaint, and before 
dismissal or issiie of process considers it necessary to make enquiry which he is 
unable to conduct himself, he may entrust the same to a police-officer not, lower 
‘rank than an inspector. As such enquiry, if ordered, must necessarily take 
Place before the issue of any process at all against the accused, it can possibly 
Involve or authorize no interference whatever by the police with the accused or 
his relations, The Legislature cannot possibly go further. If the police and 
eter were generally disposed to annoy innocent persons in respect to. crimes 
Scominted within the sectet precincts of private houses, they had ample 

tunity to do so with respect to the offences of abortion and infanticide, in 













10a much greater extent than in the present case. As a matter of fact, under 

the Bill as amended, the offence of rape by a husband is the only ‘offence. of its 

‘gravity over the whole range of the Indian Penal Code which will henceforward 
Bee ae ee tet : : 





+h eases the police can interfere and could be used by the Magistrates ~ 
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“Second Bombay Madhaobag meeting of the last month, {n,reality no pact 





be completely kept out of all police interference without @ regular 
Boao by a Magistrate ofthe highest standing and experience in eine 

“As to the compulsory examination of he person of thereild il & 
han'ble member in charge of the Bill has pointed out such compulsor; 
‘examination is already quite illegal, and the fear of it so generally entertained is, Sf 
entirely groundless, a 


4° entertain no such fears as those expressed by the opponents that the 
law would defeat its own object by banding the people together to evade the 
same by perjury and forgery. ‘The past history of successful legislation ow 
Similar ines. to repress secret crimes perpetrated under the cloak of religion 
and immemorial customs, such as infanticide and organised crimes like thaggi, 
all tell a different tale. My countrymen are too law-abiding to actively obstruct _ 
or resist the law for any length of time. In this case the result will be that 
some far-seeing, though few, men will make a beginning by keeping their 
Gaughters unmarried till twelve years—as my hon'ble friend Sir Romesh 
Chunder Miter himself foresees—rather than run the risk of breaking the law. 
And past experience tells us that such wise and wholesome examples will be 
moreland more followed by others throughout the cauntry. I confidently expect 
that it is in this direction that this law will ultimately become a 

letter, or rather obsolete. ‘The proposed law is at present wanted all ‘the same 
to strBngthen the hands of parents and guardians and to act asa deterrent. on 
husbands, until it completely changes our habits and customs in the desired 
direction. 

“The assertion that any body or bodies among the orthodox who are said to 
be at present already introducing reforms in our marriage customs would, in cone 
‘sequence of the new law, abandon the attempt in disgust, and so retaliate against 
this legislative interference, is equally groundless. Ifail to see any such success- 
ful attempt in any part of India during the last half a century—always excepting 
the Brahmos, and also excepting Rajputana, where it is the direct result of over 
half a century's strenuous exertions of British Residents and Political Officers, 
acting under instructions of the Governor General, which have had the effect of 
strengthening the hands of the Princes and Chiefs, and ultimately have enabled 
them to take energetic steps to complete the necessary reform. My esteemed 
friend, the late lamented Rao Sahib Mandlik, of Bombay, who is well known 
in Calcutta and deservedly respected in the high circles which are the centre 
of the present agitation, formed, in 1886, an association of pundits to under- 
take social and teligious reform 'on lines approved by the writings of ancient 
Hindu sages; but he signally failed at the very first attempt to convert thi 

ndits of Bombay to reason and common sense by consenting to re-admit 
into caste Hindu gentlemen on return from a visit to Europe after undergoit 
Prayaschitta or expiation ceremony. A similar attempt was also voluntarily 
made in Poona in the same year by the pundits of that place, by forming an 























* association with simlar objects, the honorary presidency ver which the great # 


‘Sankaracharya, the head of the Dekkhan Brahmins, willingly accepted; but that 
also failed in a similar way, with this difference, that it promised at first better 4 
than the Bombay attempt, because the association had goné so far as to fix 
minimum marriageable age of girls at ten years, the maximum of men at fifty, 
and to declare that giving girls in marriage for a consideration was a heinous sit 
and crime deserving a severe punishment. But the whole thing collapsed at the 
crucial point of ‘ belling the cat.’ What authority was to enforce these wholeso 
tules?. The pundits publicly confessed that they had neither the power nor 
requisite social influence to enforce their decisions on society, but at the same 
time they steadfastly refused to accept any help of the Legislature. AWE 
““T'may here mention that, as a matter of fact, the entire agitation in 
and in Poona is ey due to a feeling of resentment against the part 
progress—a feeling which dates trom 1884, and is due to a stranger in rel 
@ Mr, Malabari daring to carry ona crusade of exposure of Hindu social ci 
and follies. ‘This resentment found specific expression in the Bombay Ma 
bag meeting of 1886, at the Poona pundits’ deputation to Lord Reay in tl 
year, and again at the Poona meeting of October and February last, 
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ie = ot 
tation elsewhere has cach ee common with thé Garbhadhan theory of 

a ‘my countrymen in Bombay, when they come to know the nefarious 

n eee nee ey wig iy ne eraucnest . feta used threadbare, will 
favge cause to repent for their folly in having blindly aecepted th: ; 
FeMehac teething in Bengal. ine Mme car argu 

“Some facts are worthy of note as partly showing the misguided character“ 
‘bf the eects the Bombay de” The chaitman| of the Bombay meetin 
against the Bill characterised it as frivolous and useless meddling on the part o 
the Legislature, perhaps because he personally belongs to a caste in which the 
marriages of girls seldom take place below fifteen or sixteen years and often long 
after that age. Some of the prominent promoters of this and of the Poona pro- 
fest meeting are themselves professed social reformers, and have often publicly 
scouted the idea of divine origin of the Vedas, One of them laughs at religious 
seruples if such stand in the way of means to secure our political advancement: 

“One pundit,a Mahamahopadhyaya, admitted before friends, on learning from them 
the true scope of the Bill that a postponement of Garbhadhan till aiter the bride 
became twelve years of age cannot be correctly considered as an interference 
with the Hindu religion; but, he added, he dared not make the admission before 
the opponents. ‘The chairman of the Ahmedabad protest meeting is himself the 
head of a most respectable and industrious caste in Gujarat, and has successfully 
obtained from Government a legislative enactment and, under it, has introduced 
2 set of wholesome tules respecting marriage customs and usages into,his own 
caste. - * 

+At almost every Hindu centre where opposition meetings “have been held 
there were others convened in support of the measure, These latter are naturale 
fy less noisy, less numerous and numerically smaller, because in. all countries 
the party of progress is always numerically smaller of the two, and must consist 
of the thoughttul few. Such is notably the case in India. They, however, jnclude 
Smong themselves a very large majority of men who are themselves orthodox 
Hindos ‘and not out of their caste, as is incorrectly represented by the opponents 
ere. 

‘But the question arises that, in the midst of all this din, where is thevoice 
of the Indian women for whose personal protection the Legislature is taking all 
this trouble? My reply is that, if the denizens of the zenana could speak, we 
thould see the fight side of the shield. Some of their sisters, however, 
Sho are not cooped up like ‘them, have spoken out. In December last a 

vrition from the women of India, bearing 1,600 signatures, was sent to'Her 
Majesty the Queen-Empress, praying for the increase of the age of consent to 
ees ioe eT hold an original letter in my hand to a friend from the good 
Fnglish lady who laboured on behalf of her Indian sisters to get up. this 
athion. ‘She says that she had the petition translated into Gujarathi and 
farathy;, that she had twelve intelligent Native ladies on the committee who 
‘quite understood what they were about, and that she has had numerous intell- 
int letters from Native ladies all over India in favour of the petition, | I trouble 
ee Council publicly with these facts, because some of the opposition organs, 
trace have cast unworthy doubts on them as such. Fifty lady doctors also sent 
‘Ga September last) a petition to His Excellency the Viceroy to the same effect, 
ee have already noticed a little while ago. Petitions from Native ladies’ 
Mociations and special meetings have been received by the Council from 
Bombay, Poona, Ahmedabad and other places. Several Native ladies have 
Rotten in the public Press in cordial approval of the Bill, 1 know many of the 

Bombay ard Poona ladies who have signed the petition. Almost all of them 
‘belong to orthodox families, I hold in my hand a list of the names anid pro- 
Possteds of the husbands of the Ahmedabad lady petitioners. | Three-fourths of 

are high class Brahmins, and the rest belong to.respectable and influential 
‘castes, all thoroughly orthodox. 
“Certain alterations in the Bill have been suggested—some of them by both 
“Ges to the controversy; and I will notice them now. The first is that, in; 
sttad of an age-limit, the usual test of puberty recognized by ss Hae 
i liance with this yestion was not possible for several” 
~* yp wend Eeeot id ble, and admits 

















~fery cogent reasons. The test is in many cases entirely unre 
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no satisfactory proof without a personal exaimination of the 
Se SM cetet ce ocion. | Eocsierioaskoa sees 
not to throw the burden of proof of such an évent of sexual delitacy 
defendant, And the usual evidence offered as to the performance of cert 
| © monies is perfectly dnreliable as coming from people no ious! 
% sige of immature intercourse, ‘The age is the only practical t a 
~ a sufficient degree of proof wherever a system of registration of births * 
* deaths is accurately kept—a system which is now being gradually intr 
All over India, beginning with all municipal cities and towns, oi 


“The sugges ion to remove the offence from the category of rape 1 have 


‘already noticed a little while ago:"Some have asked that the offence of hug: 4 
bands should be diyjded-nffo degrees according to the gravity of results, an 
[_—Proportionste-pamshments should be provided for each, Those who make this 

Suggestion lose sight of the central principle of the old as well as the proposed. 

jaw, namely, female children up to a certain age have to be completely protect- 
‘ed from all’ sexual touch of mam, be he stranger or husband, such connection 
between the sexes being considered harmful to the female in the highest degree, 
without reference to the social position towards her of the doer of that harm. 
‘They also forget the main principle which underlies the mechanism of the Penal 
Code ss regards the division and grouping of offences and the punishments 
provided for each. These latter prescribe the highest punitive measures for 
the worst degree of culpability of the accused in the commission of each offence. 
For example, theft in a dwelling-house or by a servant is punishable” with seven 
years’ rigorous imprisonment, and yet our everyday experience is that common 
‘house-servant is sent to jail for a few weeks only for trivial theft of his master's 
property; and habitual thieves, after numerous failures to reclaim them, are 
awarded the highest term of imprisonment. In the same way, a boy committing 
simple rape on his child-wife with no immediate injurious results, in consequence 
of befhg put into a room with his child-wife by his parents or elders, will 
probably be imprisoned for a very short term. There was exactly such a case 
tried by the Deputy Commissioner of Sambalpurin the Central Provincesin which 
a boy, who was so aided and abetted by his own mother against: his child-wife 
under ten years, was sentenced to six months’ imprisonment under the present 
section of the Penal Code, though the highest punishment provide is transporta- 
tion for life. 

“It is further suggested that this opportunity should be taken to provide 
punishment of strangers for intercourse with minor girls up to sixteen years. Thi 
involves a confusion of two widely difierent principles, namely, protection of life 
and limb on the one hand, and securing moral or social purity of minor girls on 
the other. Ifa case of absolute necessity of the latter kind of legislation for 
India could be made out as was done in England in 1885, the question might be 
taken up and dealt with on its own merits. “This is not a suitable occasion for it. 

“Ttis feared by some that immature girl-wives above twelve will remain unpro- 
tected under the proposed lan—a state of things which will have the effect of 

+ husbands feeling themselves at liberty to consummate marriage with such girls of 
‘more than twelve years, even before the arrival of puberty as understood by: the 
Hindus. Such would-be transgressions of the law of religion and nature must, 
for the present at least, be deah with by the Hindu religion's ‘anathema’ 























k against the act of which'we have heard so much, or to their own sense of duty 

towards their helpless gitl-wives, until it is clearly proved from experience that 
such girls also require protection of the law, citings 
wi “A due consideration of the amount of the aiding and abetting which goes 


fon unchecked in certain parts of India renders it impossible to accept another 
aggestion, namely, tbe binidcyite or her parents or coatings aloes AtaanIane 
declared to be competent to make complaints before Magistrates, who, in the . 
absence of such complaints, should be prohibited from commencing proceedings. 
Such a provision would amount: to insisting on the voluntary complaint of a8 
accomplice, or of the injured child who occupies the position ofa hostage in| 
complete power and subjection of the accused and his relatives. MR 
* “Some Anglo-Indian organs of Calcutta allege that this 
béen- suddenly “sprung upon the Native publics and hence a 
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i Lean show that the ‘facts are quite ‘the reverse 
2 ees. e $ So 
‘ Dr. Chevers drew attention to the foi and showed Feta 
«© then Jaw was insufficient to [pees child-wives. He reverted to the question in 
his later edition of 1870, and recommended increase of the age of consent by an 
amendment of-the Penal Code. A few years ago Mr. Dayaram Gidumal, of the 
Bombay Statutory Civil Service, brought the question more prominently before 
« tthe public, exposed the defects in the present law, and made the same recom. 
mendation. Mr. Malabari circulated Mr. Dayaram’s suggestion among the leaders 
of Native sc ciety in all parts of India, and collected a body of opinions in favour 
‘of the proposal, almost the only dissentient being a gentleman from Bengal, 
‘Mr. Malabari also elicited the private opinion of the late Sir Maxwell Melville in 
“© favour of a legal remedy, and published the fact. This led to the public 
imeeting held in Bombay in 1886 to oppose any legislation i 
reform of Hindu marriage customs. ‘The pundits off Poona also took up 
the matter about the same time and waited on Lord“Reay to protest against 
‘the proposal. The Social Reform Conferencebeld in Bombay in December, 
1889, yoted a memorial to Government to raise the age of consent, and 
the same was forwarded in August last. ‘This memorial, together with the 
rumour that the Phulmoni case was likely to lead to a revival of the proposal, 
were among the immediate causes of public meetings which were held in 
Madras, Satara and Poona against the same. All that agitation for and against 
the proposed law occurred before the actual introduction of this Bill, and it 
‘oves conclusively that the Native public mind was quite prepared to see the 
ill so introduced. The unfounded allegation that the measure was sprung 
upon the Native public exposes the ignorance of those who make it as to what 
is passing among the Native society around them. 








“If opposition meetings have been held and protests have béen sent to Gov 
ernment, history has only repeated itself once more, with this differencethat in 
the present instance all the latest civilized appliances, such as railways and 
telegraphs, and the annual gatherings between people of different provinces, 
have been utilized to give the agitation a somewhat improved semblance with the 
European type of such agitations, If in 1856 the widow marriage law was going 
to make us irreligious, and induce Hindu wives to murder their husbands in order 
that they might marry others according to their fancies, this Bill is going to 
desitoy Hindu religion altogether and compel Hindu girls under twelve years of 
age to take to bad courses. 





“1 wish to explain my own views regarding the particular sge-tinit which 
the Bill fixes at twelve years, The history of this question, which I have tried to 
sketch briefly, shows the halting character of the proceedings of the Law Com- 
missioners who drafted the Penal Code ; and [fear that the facts disclosed in 

the reports of the recent inquiry and in other papers placed before us make it 
clear to me that the proposed limit is not entirely free from a similar fault, 
‘The Calcutta Public Health Society and other authorities consulted almost 
‘unanimously recommend that the age should be increased to fourteen or at least « 
thirteen years. The petition from 1,600 women of India sent to Her Majesty the 
ace impress in December last, as well as the fifty lady-doctors’ petition to 

is Excellency the Viceroy, pray that the age may be increased to fourteen 
years. 1 very greatly regret that the age of fourteen, or at least thirteen years, 
Yas not inserted in the Bill as introduced. 1. did not fail to discuss this point 
in the Select Committee, but after further consideration it appeared to. me that 
to alter and increase the age-limit at a subsequent stage of the discussion, after 
the most: unseasonable, vexatious and mischievous agitation which has been 
carried on against the Bill as it stands, might bear an appearance of resentment, 
however groundless, and that it was wiser and more dignified to err on the side 
‘of moderation to a fault, than to raise the age-limit now at the second stage of 
the discussion. I, therefore, preferred to yield to the general sense of: thy 
Select Committee and did not press my suggestion further. 


“ have to perform one more duty before I relieve the Council from poe! 
more from me on this most painful subject. About a fortnight ago “ly 
ved a telegram from Mr. Mallappa Warad, the chairman of the meeting 

“Wwld at Sholapar in the Bombay Presidency, to protest against the Bill. In that 








telegram I am asked to represent th 


do not, know what my countrymen who took part at that meeting expect” me fe 4 


$e eet hche behalf beyond giving due consideration to their representation. along * © 
Soe ae meceived: frombother quarters, This was done by myselt and by 
hon’ble members of the Select Committee. If they expect me tq advocate 
thelr tiene simply because I happen to be a non-official Native member. of hts 
Re eee thay, Tram sorry to be unable to comply with thet: wigs 
because I hold it to be my bounden duty to represent here only such views as 
may commend themselves to me as likely to serve the best interests of my 
country. 2 
i With these observations, for the length of which I must apologize, 1 beg 







to support the Motion that the Bill as amended by the Select Committee 
(__ebetekerinto-cons leration”. 










‘The Hon'ble MR. HUTCHINS said — 
«After the ample discussion which this Bill has undergone both in and gut 
of Connell and expecially in the lucid and powerful speech of the Hon'ble 
‘Mr. Evans to which we have just jistened, | am much tempted to bstain from 
Joing more than record a silent vote in its favour, more especialy as it is quite 
impossible to enter into any argumentation about it without speaking very plainly 
onpedting matters which it i more decorous to leave to be understood. There 
Tne however, some points connected with it upon which Your Excellency, and 
acchaps the public also, will expect the Member n charge ofthe Home lDepartment 
Perexpress his opinion, and perhaps to offer some explanation. | Besides, | think 
fp due to my hon'ble and learned friend who has special charge of ‘the Bill, and 
iiStow moved that it be taken into consideration, to make it clear that he is 
ot alone responsible, but that, in common with my other colleagues, | have gone 
along with him throughout. And I wish, if possible, to convince the opponents of 
the Measure that 1 myself have given-candid and, as far as possible, sympathetic 
attention to all the arguments w they have advanced. 1 cannot hope to do 
aie riess I deal with the matter in some detail, but I will try to be as little 
tedious as possible, and'for the comfort of hon’ble members I'may say at once 
that 1 do not propose to refer to the texts of the Shastras except in a very 
general manner. 

“reThe evil at which the Bill is directed was brought prominently to our 
notice by the case of Hari Mait On a perusal of the record in that case T 
had no doubt, and after full consi eration of al! that has been written and said on 
the other side I stil have no doubs, that itis the boxnden daty of the Legislature 
to interpose and to do what it can with propriety to put a stop to premature cohab- 
Holton. to not wish to go into the details of chat case. They are well known 
to every one here, There is, however, one material point which I must recall 
to the. ‘recollection of hon’ble members, and that is, that the post mortem exas 
mination of the girl Phulmoni showed either that the private parts had under- 
ee artificial enlargement with a view to early consummation, oF that she had 

on subjected to repeated acts of intercourse. It was. not possible to sa 
which of the two alternatives was correct : possibly both things had happene’ 
but certainly one or the other; and it is hardly surprising that it should be 80, 
when we have before us Sir Romesh Chunder Mitters {hin statenient a5 654mg 
ie the general practice in Bengal, o at all events in this part of Bengal where 
Caleusta is situated, He says that girls of high caste are married between nine 
and eleven, and those of low castes still earlier ; that they at once. go to their- 
husbands’ houses for about a week, and pay similar occasional visits later.on 5 
that, whenever they do so, they sleep with their husbands. This, he adds signi- 
ficantly, is all that comes under the observation of the other neniip aoe 
family." He refuses to admit that what he persistently calls the vice of prema 
ture intercourse exists, and 80 1 suppose be would have us believe that pat 
Strat hind takes place in the resiement of the, husband's. chamber, - -regeate 
that I cannot accept that suggestion. It may possibly be true in some cases, 
land I only hope they are many; but it is opposed to all probability, and I 
may say to common sense. T agtee rather with the followin significant f 
Trabelong.ettract which my hen'ble friend hs quoted in bis tein fa 
J_N, Mukerj, whom most etroncously he seems to regard as an opponent of th 
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Bill like himself:—‘ The protection of young’ gitls from cruel is 
much a necessity as the protection of piliniaten bene termptation of <a ge 
trying description’. It seems to me, my Lord, and I say it advisedly, that 

F pers6h, man or woman, who does anything to encourage or promote the 
shutting up of a child-wife in such circumstances with an adult hoskend ava 
accessory before thefact to her violation. I think such persons are legally 
liable for abetment, and I hope that, after the Bill becomes law, this may be 
brought home to them, if necessary, by the award of exemplary punishment. 








“T have referred to two alternatives as presented to us by the case of Hari 
Maiti, Whichever we adopt, we have clearly presented to us an abominable 
state of things which cries loudly for a remedy ; and the only remedy open to us 
sitting here is to convert this vice into a crime—to make punishable by law, 
within such limits as may appear proper, this practice which my hon'ble Triend 
himself has described as pernicious, and which all men must confess to be re~ 
pugnant to nature, to common morality, to humanity itself. What then are the 
proper limits? The Bill before us proposes the age of twelve. The Shastras them- 
Selves unanimously condemn cohabitation before twelve except in those few cases 
where the girl attains what they call puberty at an earlier age. It is on those 
‘exceptional instances that all the opposition to this measure has been based, 
Now, Iam not prepared to deny that there may not possibly, in one or two of 
these exceptional cases, be some conscientious scruple about obeying the pro- 
posed law ; and the question arises, are we justified in ignoring this microscopic 
Ininority in the interests of an overwhelming majority ? On this point Mr. Evans 
has quoted some weighty words of Sir Barnes Peacock, but my Hindu friends 
may like to know how such difficulties are teated in. England, "They will hard) 
deny that the English lawis reasonably tolerant of all religious opinions, and at all 
events of the peculiar prejudices held by any sect of Christians. Zhe Queen v. 
Downes is a case in which the prisoner in breach of a Statute neglected to call in 
medical aid for his sick child, and summoned instead the elders of bis Church to 
pray over the child, because he really and sincerely believed that it was impious 
pedo more than leave the issue of its life or death to the arbitrament of the 
Almighty. ‘The prisoner was nevertheless convicted of manslaughter. | Aud 
tn the same principle the British Legislature has not hesitated to make vacci- 
tation compulsory notwithstanding the fact that certain persons have somewhat 
similar scruples upon that subject. 

‘Jn regard to these exceptional instances, after what has been said already 
by the hon'ble and learned mover and other hon'ble members, I wish only to 
rake two further observations. The first is that there must always be a doubt 
Whether the first flow indicates real puberty. There are cases in’ which mens 
Mruation has occurred even in infancy, and in many instances there has been 
sransiderable interval between its first appearance and its regular establish- 
‘tent, But, even assuming that the first flow is perfectly natural, it is no 

roof of adequate development or maturity, and it is in the highest degree * 
Unlikely that such development can be attained before the age of twelve: 
hevelece think twelve the very lowest age at which we can place the limit of 
Absolute protection, To that extent at the least we are bound positively, and 
Without any qualification whatever, to interdict the exercise of marital rights. 


“The remarks which I have just made have some eat ‘on another part of 
thease belore us, namely, the suggestion that puberty should be adopted as the 
ae ecton eather than a limit of age, To a certain extent I sympathize with this 
Gea Real and. natural puberty would undoubtedly be a far better physiological 
Wet than any hard-and-fast age. ‘There are, however, insuperable objections to 
the magistracy investigating delicate questions of this description, ‘and T am 
Give mo'ane would press these objections more, strongly than those who oppose 
the present Bill. The condition too is one which is easily simulated, and which 
tan be, and is, accelerated by the very evil which we are seeking to stop or by 
other unnatural practices. 1 do not forget that among Hindus the attainment of 
bye "is usually attended with certain ceremonies and becomes a. maittt almost 

jotoriety, but even this does not ‘obviate the objections which | have just 
sated: jides, it must be remembered that we are not legislating for Hindus 
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It has been said that the exact age of a git! is rarely known, and there i 
doubtless some truth in this objection. But it is one which will gradually disappear 
tas education spreads and the necessity for maintaining some proof of age for other 
purposes becomes impressed on the people at large, This difficulty has 
deterred the Legislature from laying down limits of age in regard to other matters, 
even in the criminal law,and in practice the Courts manage to arrive at fai 
sound conclusions about age. The Rajputs of Jeypore are. practical men, and they 
have not hesitated to prescribe an age for marriage. Of course the benefit of a 
real doubt is always given to an accused person, but in this matter 1 would 
most earnestly advise that husbands should give the full benefit of any uncer 
tainty that may exist to their tender consorts, This will go far to relieve both 
from all risk. 

“But L understand that my hon'ble friend Sir Romesh Chunder Mitter now 
relies chiefly on the objection that the Bill will be useless. A  convictio 
says, is impossible where no serious injury has resulted, while where such 
es been inflicted the case can be adequately met under the existing law, 1 
venture to deny both propositions, As to the first, it is conceivable that even 
Where no injury has resulted the girl may tell the truth though she. has not been 
much hurt; nay that she may even herself complain. Many'a girl would resent 
outrage more than the severest pain. ‘The moral offences just as great even when 
ft eauses no immediate mischief. In one of the numerous eloquent pamphlets 
which have been poured in upon us thé writer conjured up a striking picture of 
What he called the spectre of a deserted wife. I must say that this struck me 
s.a very cowardly suggestion. Because the wife has every inducement to suffer 
in silence, therclore, forsooth, we should do nothing to protect her! Fortunately 
the Legislature has. not allowed this view to prevail in regard to other offences 
against a wife. 

“Tt may be granted that without the wife's evidence and in the face of the 
husband’s denial it would be difficult to establish actual consummation, but we 
must consider the case of abettors as well as principals, and I may remind the 
Council that the Penal Code very properly provides for the punishment of an 
abettor although the offence abetted cannot be proved; nay, even when it is 
Quite certain that such offence has not been committed. If my information i 
Correct there will be plenty of witnesses able to establish abetment if they 
choose to come forward, and it is unlikely that all can be made to keep silence. 

“As to my hon'ble friend’s second proposition, he relies on the authority of 
Hari Maiti’s case, and on an unreported decision which two other learned 
Judges, still in the High Court, were good enough to communicate to the Select 
Committee. Now, Hari Maiti convieied either of culpable homicide or 

of voluntarily causing grevious hurt, though his ill-treatment unquestionably 
brought about his wife's death. That case, therefore, tells rather against my 
hon'ble friend’s contention. Hari Maiti was merely convicted of a rash and 
<negligent act, and he escaped with only a year’s imprisonment, | cannot but 
Mink that if it was true, as the evidence seemed to indicate, that he had re= 
peatedly had connection ‘with his wife before that unfortunate night, no Jud 
frould have convicted him even on the minor count of rashness,, “The jucy iid 
convict him, but a jury is not bound to give reasons which will stand. hostile 
examination, Inthe other case, the accused, Kali Keora, adopted a line of defence 
which altogether excluded any plea that there had been such preparation of the girl, 
for such previous acts of intercourse without serious consequences, as would ost 
clude the imputation of either legal malice or culpable negligence. ‘The 
Teamned Judges seem to have advisedly abstained from raising. this question 
Ie is tue chat they imputed tothe prisoner an intention to cause hurt oy ae 
such knowledge that hurt would probably result as is equivalent in law to. an_ 
intention to cause it; but we must have regard to all the facts from which they 
dtew this inference. Not only had the girl shown no signs of puberty whatever, 
but she was at most only very little above ten, In fact, the Court. 
doubt whether she was not really below ten, though they’ gave the 
It-does not at all follow that they would have made th 
ass if the gicl had been nearly twelve instead of only just ten 
very able and careful charge of Mr. Justice Wilson in Hari Maiti's case 
"uncertain theslaw is in such cases and on what delicate questions the gy 
‘of the husband may turn. I entirely agree with what Sir At 
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ble said upon this point when he introduced the Bill. He put i 

Pinmivaiietiee elae tien interposed: all'these” diticaites and Chee 
allows a full grown man to. violate with precaution a child of twelve, could be 
onsidered sufficient, except from the ruffian's point of view. 1 only wish 
Teould adopt the opinion that the present law docs afford adequate protection 
even against grievous hurt, for the point in which the Bill now before us is de- 
fective seems to me to be this, that it leaves gitls between twelve and puberty in 
the much inferior security which the present law and the doubtful protection of 
the Hindu Shastras now afford to those above ten. ‘The Council will remember 
that Sir Andrew Scoble has just mentioned a case from Hooghly in which the 
accused husband was fully discharged and the death of the child-wife described 
as an unfortunate accident which had happened during his exercise of his ordi- 
ary marital rights. In that case therefore the view taken by the Courts was 
exactly the opposite of that which my hon'ble friend has put forward. 

“My Lord, a wish has been very generally expressed that we would refrain 
from characterizing as rape the offence now under consideration. I need hardly 
say that this suggestion received the earnest attention of the Sclect Committee, 
My hon’ble friend Sir Romesh Chunder relies on the opinion of Lord Macaulay 
and his colleagues who framed the first draft of the Indian Penal Code. That 
opinion, however, was overruled on further consideration, and for thirty years the 
offence has been known as rape. Why should we now change its designation 
merely because we are-advancing the age of consent by two years? If the 
gravity of the act is considered, itis an offence which in my opinion deserves 
fo be stigmatized by the most ‘shameful mame we can discover. And what 
Sfter allie tape? It is egal sexual intercourse—intercourse which is not 
merely illicit but contrary to law and punishable as an offence—intercourse to 
GHIch the female does not consent in fact, or by reason of immaturity does ot 
Five such consent as the law can recognize. I venture to think tha* the final 
pvisers of our Penal Code were not wrong after all. It is true that a husband 
has certain, marital rights, but here we expressly interdict his exercise of them. 
They are in abeyance, and his wife's person is declared sacred and inviolable 
until she attains a certain age. 


“Then again exception has been taken to the punishment, and some have 
even gone so far as to contend that such indulgences should be punishable wich 
fine only—in fact, that they should be a rich man's luxury. The last suggestion 
is of course. out of the question. For the husband, if he alone had to be con- 
sidered, | should not have greatly objected to a maximum term of imprison~ 
ment of seven years, but with the majority of the Select Committee I preferred, 
‘on the whole, to leave the present law untouched in this respect, and | still 
adhere to that opinion. If one of the worst features of rape when committed by 
a stranger is wanting in the case of a husband, there is on the other hand this 
aggravation, that the husband himself is the natural protector of his victim, ahd 
takes a most cowardly advantage of her dependence upon him. It is, however, 
a matter of very little moment what the maximum punishment may be, for the 
Courts have full discretion up to that limit. . 1 understand it to be the general wish 
that the offence should continue to be cognizable only bya Court of Session; we 
May trust our, Sessions Judges to pass proper sentences { in any case they 
should fail to do so, the High Courts have full power of revision. We need be 
under no apprehension that a youthful husband who, under the encouragement 
of his elders, succumbs to strong temptation, will be too severely dealt with ; but 
how those elders who encourage him may be treated is a very different matter. 
‘The punishment for abetment when it cannot be shown that the offence abetted has 
been committed is only one-fourth of that assigned for the principal offence. | It is 
necessary therefore that the maximum punishment for rape by a husband should 
be four times what may be deemed an adequate sentence for a bad case of abet- 
ment, [may perhaps mention one reason why the maximum punishment should 


remain high from the eee of view of the opponents of the Bill. Their. fear, is 








that it will lead to false complaints. Section 211 of the Penal Code provides 


a specially heavy sentence for false charges of an offence pu nishable, as rape is, 
i Sportation or a long term of imprisonment; and it is usual and rea- 






“in meting out nent for a false charge to have regard to the 
n mnie is edad for the offence charged, and of which she person. 
‘been wrongfully put in peril. 
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“Strong objections have'been raised to the police and subordinate magi 
tracy being permitted to intetmeddle between husband and wife. 1 think, 
ing generally, that the Magistrates are well worthy of our confidence, and 
not sure that the police have not been brought in here to some extent as a sort 
of stalking horse: it is the fashion in Bengal to run down the police, and I think 
the opponents of the Bill have at least made the most of a prevalent prejudice. 
Itis not clear why the action of the police should be more dangerous or less 
salutary in these cases than in the case of other offences. Iam ready, however, 
to believe that there may be some ground for the objection, and out of deference 
to the general the Select Committee has recommended the utmost possible 
Concession upon this point. Only District Magistrates are to be allowed to take 
cognizance of such offences, and when they find it necessary to depute a policeman 
fora local investigation they ave forbidden to employ one below the rank of ap 
inspector. 1 have only been able to agree to these clauses on the assumption that 
no such cases are likely to occur in provinces where the districts are large, and 
that even in Bengal they will be few and far between. It is obvious that such pro 
visions must be merely experimental and cannot possibly be maintained if the 
cases should prove more numerous than is expected. I trust advantage will be 
taken by the people themselves of the period which must necessarily elapse 
before these ‘clauses come under reconsideration to introduce such reforms 
as will make any extension of the jurisdiction wholly unnecessary. R 
“The hon’ble and learned mover has clearly shown that Magistrates have 
full power to take up 1 camerd complaints such as we are considering, aud that 
they have not power to compel a woman to submit her person to examination 
against her will, Ineed say no more on those points. I think too that the 
impossibility of excluding complaints by others than the child-wife herself, or her 
guardian, has been sutiiciently expounded by previous speakers. The child 
‘ile herself would be exposed to intimidation or further brutal treatment in order 
to prevent her from co:nplaining or to induce her to compound if the offence were 
compoundable, as it must be ifa complaint were made essential, And, as for her 
guardian, it is he who would generally be responsible for having put her into her 
husband's power; what chance would there be of his making a complaint. when 
he would incur some risk of being prosecuted as an abettor ? It is on this tisk, 
iny Lord, that I chiefly rely to prevent these children being sent to their hus- 
bands at’all, It will certainly strengthen the hands of a father who desires to 
protect his daughter that he will be able to say that he cannot let her go with 
ut incurring grave peril to himself ; and a similar process of reasoning may 
perhaps operate on one who would not otherwise care to go against custom, 
and may compel him to fulfil what I cannot but regard as his bounden duty, 
Although I pass them briefly over, these matters of procedure | must not omit 
to mention, that the working of the amended law will be watched both by the 
Home Department and by all Local Governments with the utmost care and 
vigilance. The present restriction of jurisdiction to District Magistrates and 
. inspectors will indeed compel us to do this, and may be accepted as a sufficient 
guarantee that we regard the matter as of the utmost importance. i 


One more question remains, and that perbaps is the most serious of all. Tt 
is said that our Bill does not go far enough, that even if we cannot give protec~ 
tion up to puberty we might at least probibit early matriages. The Legislature 
certainly has power to do this, but it would involve an interference with religion 
and with social customs not necessarily harmofol, which | personally--andit Bellew? 
that | am also expressing the sentiments of all my hon'ble colleagues—would be 
most reluctant to undertake. In our opinion, if | may speak for them aswell as for 
myself, the people themselves should be left to weigh the possible advamages of 
early marriage against the obvious disadvantages ; and if, in theit judgment, the 
advantages preponderate, we do not at présent see any safe or sufficient reason. 
for prohibiting the constitution of the marital relation at any age which they may 
prefer. But it is a very different thing when we come.to the exercise of ges 
Fights. The conjugal relation in itself does a girl no harm, or at all events no such. 
unmixed and obvious harm that the Legislature need take account of it, but itis 
our bounden duty to protect the weak against brutal outrage by the strong, even. 
if all the Shastras unanimously enjoined such outrage and all the various es 

in the county practised it In this Bill, however, Iam convinced 
the great bulk of the people with us, and I am also satisfied that it de 
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ot contravene their religion!” Indeed, I do sor son ate 
tand how my hon'ble friend and others who hold similar views can 
reconcile their two positions. On the one hand, they insist that we should 
scrupulously respect certain texts in favour of a ceremony which, in its material 
part at all events, is observed only in Bengal, and even there is neglected 
by the very highest caste and repudiated by at least a large number of the 
most respectable and intelligent families. On the other, they invite us to 
set aside the Shastras in a much more vital matter, by ordering that no 
Hindu father shall obey a clear injunction which is very generally regarded 
as binding. 

“ My Lord, I consider that it is not necessary, in the paramount interests of 
morality or humanity, that we should accept this invitation, and therefore | think 
that we have no right to do what we are invited to do. But, if our hands are to 
some extent tied, those of my hon’ble friend and other leaders of the people are 
free to penetrate to what they rightly regard as the root of the mischief. I 
would most earnestly back up Sir Andrew Scoble's appeal to my hon'ble 
friend and other influential Bengalis, Defective as they may think this Bill, 
and defective asin truth it is when judged by the standard which we would wil- 
lingly adopt, in their hands it may be made a mighty instrument of reformation, 
It has already succeeded in directing public attention to this cxying scandal. 
Instead of prophesying that it will be evaded, and by their prophecies encourag- 
ing that very determination to resist which they say they deplore, and doubtless 
many of them do sincerely deplore, let_ them Seize this occasion to stir up their 
compatriots to eradicate the cause of all the evil. The Rajputs of Jeypore and 
other Rajputana States have shown them one way in which this may be done, 
for without sacrificing one jot or tittle of their religion they have laid down for 
their own guidance satisfactory canons regulating the age of marriage Would 
that the leading men of Bengal could be persuaded to do the same! Or, if that is 
too.much to ask at present, would that they would at least determine to do 
their utmost to put a stop to girls joining their husbands, not only until they 
are twelve, but until they are fully mature! Either reform would go far to make 
this Bill obsolete, and a dead-letier in the sense in which I should wish to see it 
adead-letter. Either reform would go far to remove from this province, which 
claims to be the most cultured and most enlightened in India, the shameful 
reproach in which recent revelations have involved it in the eyes of all the civi- 
lized world". 




















The Ion’ble Sik Georce CuEsney said :-— 

“The subject of debate has been already so ably and exhaustively dis- 
cussed that there really remains little to be said, especially upon the technical 
points which have been argued ; but { desire to offer a very few remarks upon 
one aspect of the case which appears worthy of consideration, 

“In the first place, I think one point must have occurred to every one who 
has followed the course of the discussions whether within this Council or in 
the Press, and that is the remarkable absence of unanimity of opinion among 
those concerned a8 to the effect of the measure which the Council is now asked 
to pass. The claim set up by the opponents of the meastire is that it will con- 
stitute an interference with the religious practices of a very large and_ important 
section of the community, Now, this is not the first instance in history of a 
protest having ben raised against what may be termed a religious persecution. 

ut the protest in this case differs in character from any similar demonstration 
in this particular respect—of the want of unanimity attaching to it. In all the 
numerous instances of religious persecutions which have occurred in the past, 
whether in the case of forcible conversion of peoples and nations to Islam or 
forcible. interference by one sect of Christians with the religious practices 
or beliefs of other sects of Christians, there never has been any question as 
to the fact that injury to the religion of the oppressed would be caused by the 
interference in each particular case. The fact that such persecution was 
Suffered by the one cliss and inflicted by the other was never admitted as open 
to doubt either by the sufferers or persecutors; the fact was admitted ; the plea 


























Those have been’ the conditions common to all cases of so-called 
persecution, ‘There has never been any want of unanimity, among those 

patto what the consequences would be of the act against which they protested, 
Now, T need hardly observe that this particular criterion is altogether wanting 


‘their own pleasure, or that they did it for the good of those who id rege 


ised by the dominant party was either that the act of oppression was done for 


the present instance, and | think where the body of testimony is so strong among — 


art, although they may not be the majority, of those affected, that 
Fo a teen nll not constitute any interference with religious” cus- 
toms from this point of view the case of the opponents of the measure, must 
be said to break down, But, in fact, I think after the debate which has taken 
place here it could no longer be seriously pressed. | That unanimity of opinion 
Fe to the tendency and effect of the measure, which is, | submit, a primary con- 
dition for establishing the case against it, is here alogether absent. 

“Next, I think we may assume that the admission is certainly estab- 
lished, that’ the practice which it is now contemplated to put a stop to is ofte 
attended with cruelty. . The argument of the apologists for leaving the law. 
itis is that the crueliy is justified on necessary religious grounds. That isa 
plea which is not now raised for the first time; in fact, it may be said that in 
Eimost all cases of religious persecution cruelty was admitted on the patt. of 
the persecutors, but it was claimed to be justified on religious grounds. » My 
Hindu friends within or without this Council, who are ranked among the oppo- 
nents of the measure now about to be passed, have therefore at any rate this 
apology, that if they go wrong they do so in good company, namely, in the 
company of all majorities in past ages. For undoubtedly until recent times, 
throughout the history of man, eruelty on behalf of religion was regarded as a 
virtue. The only mistake of our friends is in being about three hundred years 
too late, It is bat a short time ago in the history of the world that the Inguisi- 
tion was set up on the shores of India, and while its horrors were being perpe- 
trated on the Western Coast, it would no doubt have bren consistent to claim 
that acts of religious cruelty should continue to. be perpetrated on the east 
‘of the Peninsula. But cruelty in the name of religion is no longer tolerated 
in any civilised community, and in the present day the defenders of this 
custom stand at the bar of public opinion, and have the voice of all civilised 
humanity against them. The truth is that Hinduism, or this particular phase 
of Hinduism which claims that certain rites should be practised as a necessary 
portion of the Hindu religion, is now on its trial. ‘The real question to be 
answered is whether this form of Hinduism is compatible with civilisation, 1 
have myself no sort of doubt as to what the practical answer will be as given by 
the Hindus themselves. The arguments which have been brought forward in 
support of the practice we are now about to abolish are precisely of the same 
kind which might be and were advanced in favour of the practice of sati. 
‘When we are told, as we have been told in various petitions laid before the Gov- 
ernment and before this Council, that a fatal blow will be struck at the Hindy 
religion if this measure be carried out, | would reply that the records of the 
past indicate clearly that Hinduism’ will be unafiected by the blow; for that 
itis just the remarkable flexibility of Hinduism, its power of adaptation to the 
changing circumstances of succeeding ages, which is the most powerful factor 
of its stability and endurance, and that ‘fifiduism will survive unharmed the 


abolition of this practice, as it has survived and flourished notwithstanding the 
numerous changes which the practical religion of Hindus has undergone 
generation to generation, 

“And, as this is the last occasion I shall have of speaking in this Council, 
1 would venture to make the prediction that the agitation which has taken place 
against the Bill now before us will come to an end on the pasting of the mea- 


sure. History shows that while there are certain classes of political movements 
as to which the agitation against change may be continued long after the 
change comes into effect, there are others again as to which, although 
sition may have been active while there was a chance of retarding the m 
it ceases as soon as the measure is carried out. J venture to predict that | 
particular case will be found to belong to the latter class, and that in 
short time the entire Hindu community will look back with surprise 
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cat the ition it received ; that they will recognise the wisd: justic 

ie a ree the, change, and also the advantage corthouselves sod Tbe 
ation among the nations which will result from bringing thi c 
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His Honour THE LiguTeNANT-GOVERNOR said :— 


“My chief reason for thinking it necessary to address Your Excellency’ 
Council ionday at so late an hou, and ionitas tie closer saloag a tiara, 
is that the Bill now before us specially concerns the Province of Bengal more 
than any other part of India, and that my silence on this occasion might be 
construed as an indication of my disapproval of the Bill. I wish to declare as 
distinctly as possible that I heartily approve the principle embodied in the Bil 
and I believe that when the Bill las become law, and the agitation which now 
‘obscures men’s minds has passed away, it will be recognised that the tendency 
of this measure makes for righteousness and for the physical and moral ine 
provement of the people. I heartily share the hope which has been generally 
Expressed that the law will seldom or never have to be put in force, bit that 
what has been called its educative effect will stimulate the growth of a public 
dpinion in favour of a more mature age for marriage than is now the custom in 
this part of India. 

"Tt may be, however, that cases will be brought into the: Courts, and it 
cannot be denied that there is a very widespread and genuine anxiety among 
the people, (1) lest an ensy ear should be lent to malicious accusations, (2) lest 
the police should be employed in investigating these complaints, and should 
violate the secrecy of family life in so doing. For this reason, I ball the alter 
ation which has been made in the Select Committee, by which only District 
Magistrates are empowered to take up complaints of this kind, and, if they 
employ police at all to investigate them, only inspectors of police can be so 
employed, District Magistrates are generally officers .of high: stardin=.and 

rience, and inspectors of police are well paid and respectable officials who 
have a valuable position at stake, and are not likely to misbehave themselves. 
‘The protection thus afforded is a considerable one, and further than this the Legis- 
lature has not thought it right to go. Butstill T'notice that the public anxiety is 
not altogether allayed, aud it is argued that sometimes through the exigencies of 
the public service very junior Civilians may have to be appointed for short 
peridls 10 be Magistrates of districts, and that even the highest class of in- 

.ctors are not always trustworthy. 1 was glad to hear what my hon’ble friend 

fs Hutchins has just said as to the somewhat unreasonable fashion now pre- 
valent of running down the police. I agree with him in thinking that there is 
hot sufficient ground for the wave of hostile feeling to the police which is pass~ 
ing over the country; and Iam by no means prepared to admit that they de- 
‘serve all the evil said of them. Still the distrust does exist, and the practical 
administrator has to reckon with it, Now, no law can provide against excep-+ 
tional eases of every kind, and it may often be the duty of the Executive Gov. 
emment to make arrangements to meet the difficulties which may arise out of 
such eases. In the present instance, it appears to me that the Bengal Govern- 
ment may with propriety make known to the District Officers its wishes on two 
Points. One of these is that no action should be taken by any Magistrate 
except on really trustworthy information brought by persons who may reasonably 
be held to have knowledge of the fact they assert to have occurred: a prosecu- 
tion should not be instituted on an information laid by any man out of the street 
who may bea private enemy ot a retailer of gossip. The other point is that 
When the Magistrate of the district does decide to allow a prosecution to be 
instituted under this new section, it will be advisable for him to act under the 
power given by section 202 of the Criminal Procedure Code, | Under that section, 
Feany Magietcate «ss «4 8@é8 reason to distrust the truth of a com- 
plaist, he may, when the complainant has been examined, postpone the issue of 
process for compelling the attendance of the person complained. against, apd 


a 
tither engulire into the exse himself or direct 2 previous local investigation to be 
fe y - officer subordiriate to himself for the purpose of ascertaining the 
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“In such circumstances I:should advise him to 
‘of the case preliminary to the issue of the process ‘not to any 
fowever high in rank, but to one of the Deputy Magistrates, who are 
‘of the country and subordinate to himself. 1 am informed by. those who 
ff right to speak on the subject that the people of ‘Bengal have 
a Meleserved confidence in the Subordinate Executive Service, and 


they are assured that the investigation into thesfacts will generally be left in 
hOhands of an experienced Deputy Magistrate, it will do a great, deal to allay 
fe alarin which is now so generally felt. . 
“ "Before concluding, | wish to say a word by way of tribute to 


good sense and moderation of the opinions which those noblemen and gentlemen 
gPSBengal whom. the Bengal Government consulted have contributed, We 
Called Sn about forty persons altogether to assist us_ with their advice, and ¢ 
gnswers we received form a decidedly valuable contribution to. the liyerature 

the subject, and contrast_ remarkably with the heated, Jat eused in public 
speeches and ifi many articles in the public Press. ‘These replies were car 
Ahalysed in the report which the Bengal Govemment submitted to the 

ment of India, nd we beld that both with reference to the numbers of. the 

i eetire, and also to their social influence and intellectual importance, the, weight 
Of opinion was, on the whole, in favour of the Bill. But, what, struck, me. mos 
rae the strong sense of responsibility with which the subject was discussed and 
the evident desire to recognise the good intentions of Government and to assist 
it as far as possible in attaining its object. It isa very hopeful sigh when the 
recognised leader¥ of society are possessed by such a feeling as to their tela 
tions to ‘the Government. share the feeling which has just’ been so well 
expressed by my friend Sir George Chesney, and | am ine that when the 
dust-of this controversy has cleared away no bitterness fb. left. behind, and 
it will be admitted that this amendment of the law was, on the whole, sout 
judicious”. f 





great, that we are justified: it 
of against our proposal, ‘I catinot therefore bring’ myself ‘to share 
sof those who would have us postpone the passing of the Bill'in 
i preter athe) Sr a ich would be used for P 
“still further unsettling 1 i¢'mind, and fing the 
pan unsettling the pable'nind, and misrepresenting the Scope a 
“The opposi ‘ich it has encountered has proceeded fre 


__ There is, in the first place, the general suspicion which 


the public mind from the fact that the Government of Ind 
: Tegilate upon.a subject which, although it does not a ned 
riage law of any section of the community, has an indirect b 
‘social usages of one of those sections. To the more ignorant. portio 
public an appeal has been made upon the ground that eine 
y the action of the Government of Tales and this stat a 


ren ‘enough to cause uneasiness to y wh tis 
af the Bil che do vol ead ihe Lneenend ene 
‘ase which are to be found in the columns of the 
‘upon the mere affirmation of the framers of hos 
ee : ae ‘summoned under the circumsta 
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Sahn Ae srvapen 
from this quarter, all that I have to say is that I hope and bec 
ES arabica aisiacies, and that the Hinds commanitpvati 
lightened seetion of it, will in time find out that its religion 
ed by what we are about to do,... Although we cannot blame the 
listeners who are led to believe assertions of this kind, made on ape 
hority, we have, I think, a right to.complain of those who. ave 
e5s enough to disseminate such statements and, upon so slender a pretext, 
fan the embers of a dangerous agitation. I earnestly trust thut even those 
unable to support the Government measure will, at any rate, have the 
hasesty see that its objects, and, effects are not exaggerated or misrepre 
sented, and that, if the Government. is attacked, it is not attacked for doing 
what it has neither done nor intends to do. 4 
“The main volume of the opposition with ~ the Bill has *met has, 
fever, originated, not so much in sources of ‘this kind as in the belief, 
tained by many-devout Hindus, that the new law will involve 
ce with a: specific: religious observance. We are told’ that 
-Feligion. requires, the consummation -of marriage immediately 
upon the attainment of puberty by the wife; that puberty is not ‘unirequently 
attained prior to the age of twelve ; that, ifin such cases the marriage is consume 

gon, who so consummates-it will find himself a 
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ish 
Government is, we are told, in, direet opposition to the terms of the Queen's 
Proclamation; and this argument has been largely, and |’ must say most unscrus: 
peo, used for the purpose of discrediting the Bill and imputing a breach of 

to the Government which has introduced it. Now, with regard to this 
contention, let me say at once that no Government of India has yet admitted, 
and that no Government of India will, I hope, ever be found to adim't, that the 
Queen’s Proclamation, to which this appeal is made, is capable of any such 
interpretation as that which has been placed upon it by those who.used: this 
atgument. If that interpretation is to cover the case now under discussion, we 
must read the Queen’s Proclamation as.a contract that, whenever the require= 
ments of public morality, or of the public welfare, moral or material, ate found 
tobe in conflict with the alleged requirements of ‘any of the various religions 
prevailing in this country, religion 1s to prevail and. considerations affecting 

jc health, public morality and the general comfort and convenience of the 

sn’s subjects are to become of no account. The contention is’ on the face 
Of'it a preposterous one. Such a contract would have been absolutely retro- 

and out of place in the great charter issued in 1858 by one of the most 
ae ae ‘and enlightened sovereigns who has ever ruled over the nations of the 


‘will venture to. say that, in. the eyes of every reasonable man or woman, 
pledges contained in the Queen's Proclamation must be read with a two-fold 
n, upon which the Government has always acted, and'which was not* 
letter of, the. contract simply ‘because it had always been acted 
perfectly obvious and. well understood. The first of these reser- 
that in all cases where demands preferred in the name of rel 
tices inconsistent with individual safety and the public peace, 
by every system of law/and morality in the world, it is reli 
‘which, must give way. » [thas already been'poi 

ia invariably insisted upon, and examples have been ad- 

, from time to time, the Government jo Tata ha iervene 

jin-acts, which unquestionably had the sanction of religion, 

{thal shoseaets weae opposed to tho general interests of society 

by our legislation against infanticide, against the immo- 

inst the immunities enjoyed by Brahmins, haye been 

lustration of: this argument. Every one of these enact- 

we are to accept the narrow: interpretation “of the Queen's Pro 

ts of ‘i e-with the religious belief or worship’ of the 
“which those in: authority under the Queen were charged 

| Her highest dis ‘Sir Andrew Scoble has very pro- 

ho rely upon this construction of the Proclawation, and 












who hold that it entirely debars the Government. of india from legislating in 
respect to any matters Affecting the religions of the people of India, to the pro- 
tistons of the Act under which our business is at this moment being conducted 
w"i'mean the Indian Councils Act of 1861, which is the statutory embodiment 
in precise terms of the general principles set forth in the Royal Proclamation, 
Now that Act, far from ahsolu ely precluding the Government of India. fom 

wy 





dealing with matters affecting religion, expressly contemplates the poss 
h legislation becoming necessary, although it safeguards it from irresponsible 
initiation. ‘The words of the 19th scction show as clearly as possible that, sub- 
ject to proper precautions, legislation such as that which is now taking place was. 
Contemplated by Her Majesty's advisers, who were responsible both for the Pro 
lamation and for the Actfrom which I have just quoted. But | will quote, as em- 
bodying what I believe to have been invariably recognised as the principle appli- 
cable to such cases, the terms of the judgment of the Privy Council when the 
Sbolition of the practice of sati came before it upon appeal. The Council 
Tecommended that the petition should be dismissed for four reasons, of which 
the third ran as follows:—' Because the Regulation’ (thatis, the Regulation forbid- 
ding sati) ‘cannot properly be regarded as a departure from the just and established 
rinciples of religious toleration, on the observance of which the stability of the 
Brush Government in India mainly depends, and because the rite is not pro- 
hibited as a religious act, but as a flagrant offence against society’. The framers 
of the judgment proceed to say that ‘it admits of question whether the rite is sanc- 
tioned by the religious institutes of the Hindus ; by many of the most learned 
Hindus of the present day it is regarded as absolutely sinful: and it is added, 
in the fourth reason, that it was the duty of Government ' to prohibit a pra 
which so powerfully tended to deprave the national feeling and character, and 
which taught preverted religion to predominate over the best feelings of the 
hear’. The rite was therefere pronounced illegal, and its observance prohi- 
ited. 
“The words which { have quoted appear to me to be singularly apposite in 
the present instance, where we are dealing with what may most appro- 
priately be described as ‘a flagrant offence against society’, and. the 
reservation is one which should, in my opinion, be made in reference to all 
cases in which the sanctions of morality and those of religion are in 
direct conflict. 1 would, moreover, ask whether such a reservation is not 
especially necessary when the religion with which we have to deal is the 
Hindu religion. I rust that neither here nor elsewhere shall I allow myself 
to say a word which might sound in the ears of the Hindu subjects of Her 
Majesty disrespectful towards the faith which they profess. It is a faith of 
which some of the tenets are worthy of a place amongst the articles of the 
noblest and purest creeds professed by the most civilised nations of the earth. 
But there is probably no religion more cumbered by super-imposed traditions, 
more hampered by accretions of doubtful value, more perplexing to its votaries 
owing to its fluctuating and elastic character. Itis a religion which is co. 
gxtensive with the life—social, political and domestic—of those who profess it 
Every act, every incident of the daily life of a Hindu, has its religious g 
Vbelieve I am right in saying that the Shastras lay down that whatever a man 
does should be done with a religious object. Let us give all credit to a religion _ 
which obtains so strong a held upon those who profess it, and which so 
entirely pervades their existence. But the very fact that we are concerned 
with such a religion renders it doubly necessary for those who are responsible 
for the government of the country to be cautious how they allow themselves |) 
to admit that religion must be allowed to block the way whenever it can be 
shown that a religious sanction of some kind or another can be discovered for 
the space which it is sought to control or to forbid. To say that ng 
which such a religion enjoins must. be recognised as an insuperable bariier, 
be on no account traversed by the course of legislation, would mean the com 
Plete and fatal paralysis of the law as a reforming agency. ‘The question tl 
which we have to decide is whether we are to postpone, or to abandon, 
useful measure of reform, demanded in the interests of humanity, caleulated: 
effect a material improvement in the Hindu race, and supported by a ma 
‘of the Hindu community, merely upon the ground that it is obecial 0 
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-of that community upon the strength of a religious canon of do 
Mery ee elicy cance which rests Upon minctions-t0" sight teac 
transgression can be atoned for by the payment of a nominal fine. 


© "What [ have said seems to lead inevitably to the second of the two re 
Goal Which Uspoke a moment ago. It is thts, that inall cases where there 
a conflict between the interests of morality and those of religion, the Legislature 
is bound to distinguish, if it can, between essentials and non-essentials, between 
the great fundamental ‘principles of the religion concerned and the subsidiary 
beliefs and accretionary dogmas which have accidentally grown up around them. 
In the case of the Hindu religion such a discrimination is Spocally needful, and 
fone of the first questions which we have to ask ourselves is, assuming that the 
practice with which our pra yosed legislation will interfere is a practice supported 
by fellioursanetions; whether thoae sactions are of rata importance snd 
absolutely obligatory, or whether they are of minor importance and binding only 
ina slight degree. 








“Now, I venture to affirm that the discussion which has taken place has 
established beyond controversy that the particular religious observance which 
we are urged to respect is, in the first place, a local observance, and one far 
from being universally recognised by those who profess the Hindu faith. It 
isa practice whichis, in the main, peculiar tothe Province of Bengal, and which 
is followed only in a portion of that Province, and only by certain classes within 
that portion. It will not be contended that devout Hinduism is not to be found 
outside this restricted area, but the Hindus of other parts of India do not share 
the alarm with which this Bill is regarded in Bengal. In the next place, 
it is admitted that the religious sanctions by which the practice is supported are 
of the weakest kind. The elaborate statement recently published by Dr, Bhan- 
darkar, of the Dekkhan College at Poona, who is admitted to be one of the 
highest extant authorities upon questions of Hindu religious law, makes it 
perfectly clear that,the precepts upon which the practice in question rests may 
be regarded as permissive only. It is conceded on all hands that, under certain 
circumstances, the consummation of the marriage may lawfully be postponed, 
‘and that even where it is not lawfully postponed the omission of the necessary 
act is an offence which may be expiated by the slenderest and most insignificant 
nalties. It was stated a few days ago by Mr. Janerilal Umiashankar Yajnik, 
im the eloquent speech delivered by him at the meeting recently held at Bomba 
that it might be said without exaggeration of the eighteen millions of the Hindu 
ulation to whom he was referring that the bulk of them not only did not per- 
form the Garbhadhan ceremony, but even the name of it is not known to them. 
Look, again, at the evidence which we have received from His Highness the 
Maharaja of Jeypore with regard to the manner in which these questions are 
regarded by the Chiefs and Sardars of Rajputana, who are well described in 
{so Bahadur Kant Chunder Mookerjee’s admirable letter as ‘ rigid and orthodox 
indus’, and far from likely to break the laws of their religion without com- 
punction. Look also at the outspoken utterances of such men as our hon'ble 
Colleague Mr, Nulkar, as Mr. Telang, as His Highness the Maharaja of Tra 
vancore, as His Highness the Maharaja of Vizianagram, as Mr. Justice Muttu- 
sami Aiyar of Madras, and, even in Bengal, of sucn men as His) Highness the 
Maharaja of Bettiah, His Highness the Maharaja of Durbhunga, or, in Calcutta 
itself, as Raja Durga Churn Law, lately our colleague in the Legislative Council, 
as Babu P. C. Mozoomdar, whose note upon the subject deserves the most 
attentive study, and as Dr. Rash Behari Ghose, the eminent pleader, who, has 
stated that, within his knowledge, the Garbhadhan ceremony is admittedly not 
observed in many respectable fiindu families and is not unfrequent!y more 
honoured in the breach than in the observance. 1 cannot, in the face of the 
‘ce of such men as these, accept, without a protest, the statement of our 
‘Sir Romesh Chunder Mitter, whose absence from the Council 
i y regret, that we are ‘forcing this reform upon an unwilling people’. 
To them, and to. many more who have raised their voices in support of the 
measure, 1 desire to offer a public acknowledgement of the service which they 
have rendered, I feel convinced that the time is not far off when their fellow 
Bey Without exception, will recognize that such men as these, rather than 
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they who have so noisily, and’ so. thoughtlessly, 
wagon seattanyes' are'the trie leaders of pul lic o nin this cc 
“Lawl, Rowever,_ not further pursue this branch of the: subj 
has been fully dealt with by: previous speikers. Th we cih say not c 
the observance under discussion is, far from belt regarded ie the « 
of those: who profess the Hindu religion as essential, but also that its 
is repugnant to common sense, abhorrent to tiodern civilization, 
to those who adopt it and detrimental to the physical and moral v 
race, we may, I think, consider that we have placed it eoptaely out 
the category of those religious customs and observances on behalf of 
the Queen’s Proclamation may be invoked, and which are deserving of 
tion and protection at thehands of the responsible lawgivers of British India, 
1 will now pass for a moment to the third great objection which has beeir 
raised against the measure. It is the objection founded upon the anticipation: 
that it will lead to inquisitorial action by the police, to prosecutions instituted 
from vindictive motives, and to criminal investigations into family imalters ot 
that, 











the most domestic-and private character. Of this objection I will sa 
whatever may be our opinions with regard to'some of the atgumeits whic 

been brought forward against the Bill; there can be no doubt as to the perfect 
sincerity with which this argument has been urged upon us. The apprehension, 
considering the conditions under which a great paft ‘of the population of this. 
country lead their lives; is'a perfectly natural one: we should, if we were situated 
as they are, probably entertain a similar apprehension ourselves. I would, howe 
ever, in the first place, entreat the public to be catitious how in this or in an} 
other case it allows itself to be too much influenced by argumetits founded 
upon the possibility that a new law is likely to be abused in this manner. If 
the Government of India had’been deterred from legislating whenever it ‘could 
de told that its legislation would place in the hatids of the police, or of private” 
persons, a weapon which they might use in’an improper manner, mafy ‘of our! 
Thost uvcful enactments would never havgTouhd thelfway into the-Colt:™ New 
as far as bond fide prosecutions are concerned, the assumption’ that there. will 
be frequent prosecutions under the new section is obviously based on the anti- 
cipation that the law will be freqnently broken. Iam sanguine enough to bee. 
lieve that this expectation will mot be fulfilled. It is an expectation upot 
which the frequently expressed belief that'the new Taw will be a dead letter is a 
somewhat remarkable commentary. Outproposals)moreover, already coll f 


mand a very large measure of public hadrva ‘and | do not doubt that in the e1 


Native opinion, which has always ended by suppotting the law in cases of a 
kind, will end iby supporting it in’ this instance also: When once it has become: 
established-that that which “is; 1 believe, already regarded by a  majori 
‘of. the ipeople of thi "eouniry as a moral offence, and which out. bon’ 
colleague Sir Romesh Chunder: Mitter himself stigmitizes as a vide and 
@-pernicious custom, is also ‘an offence which ‘will Tender those who col 
it, or those whovabet' it, liable to penal consequences, the off 
venture to thinky become one of rate occurrence. I may’ observe 
that) it’ was mainly ‘in deference ‘to’ the “apprehensions of which 1 
that we found:ourselves unable to accept the well-intentioned 
should insert in the Bill, as'an alternative for the limit’ of a 
adopted, the attainment of puberty by the giil." This propo: i 
us open to objection upon other grounds, "was’¢ertaitily open to critici 
the fexson that its: adoption might have led to investigati 
sitorial, and far snore repugnant-to family sentiment, than 
to take place under the Bill asvit stands: 

“1 is, however; contended that the tendéncl of thé Bill will be to enco 
proceedings which are’ not instituted bond pide, 4 ‘from nae 
in order to bring disgrace upon the family of the accused, and a mov 
has been drawn of ‘the anguish and ‘humiliation which suc} | proce 
occasion, of the outrage to which an innocent woman might bet expose 
the question of fact could be satisfactorily disposed of, and of the ‘pub 
dal which would be ‘created ‘if things which ya aden 
allowed to be opénly discussed in-a public Court of he e 





whicl Tae the Cou Governt ent of India has most anxiously 


four sense of the necessity of guarding 


ese fans ‘making the offence a non-cognizal 
emis ie aeataaar he cis BP ions ae We 
agreed to add'to the measure a clause preventing all but District. Magistrates 
dealing with eases in which husband and wife are concerned, and preclud- 
Eases ‘below the rank of an inspector from making, or taking part 
in, the investigation, when one has been directed by the Magistrate, 
~~ “But it may be argued that these, precautions will be of no avail. It will 
be said, ‘The reputation of our families and the. sanctity of our homes .will still 
feign at the mercy of a dismissed. servant, or an offended neighbour’. 1 
¢ t ‘bring myself to share these. gloomy anticipations, or to believe. that 
false charges of this Kind will be as common as.we are-asked to believe. The 
person who makes them will, in the first place, render himself liable to the most. 
severe punishment. The very fact that the offence is to be punished by a 
heavy penalty increases, as the hon’ble member in charge of the Home. Depart 
ment has well'pointed out, that to which the person Aime charging such an 
‘offence exposes himself.’ We should, moreover, remember that the false 
witness will have’ not only the law to reckon with. If the charge which he 
makes is odious, how odious will he 'be who invents such a charge, and. how 
tremendous willbe the penalty which he will pay, by attracting 10 himself the 
indignation of the whole community to which he belongs! It is, however, not 
only to considerations of this kind that we must look for a safeguard against 
this danger. We have to remember that the person who secks to prefer a 
charge of this sort must make out a primd facie case, sufficient to satisty a 
Magistrate of the’ highest position and respectability—a Magistrate who under 
existing procedure is bound to take into account the character of the person by 
whom the charge is preferred. Is it likely, under:such: circumstances, that a 
trumped-up accusation will have the desired effect? Is it not much more likely 
that it will recoil upon the head of him who makes it ? 
“{ do not, however, wish to press this argument too far, and I will assume 
that, inspite of every ‘precaution, there will be cases—I do not for a moment 
elieve that they. will. be common— in, which; such’ charges. will)'be. preferred 
from malice, of Irom other improper motives. Assuming this to:be the-casé, 
: the opponents of this Bill-to do. is, to. open in their) minds, 
@ debtor and creditor account-for and against-this. measures 
. side the risks to, which 1 have just referred, and. which) 
itesimally. small ; and let them. set upon, the other: side. they 
certaifity ‘that this measure. will remoye a, standing. reproach from the Hindus 
cominiuinity, and that jt will afford’to their,wives.and “daughters, a, protection-of 
which, after the ghattly disclosures which have taken place during the discus. 
sion of this measure,—disclosures of which but far their. horror, more: would 
‘have been” heard,—we cannot for. a. moment doubt that they, stand) 
sorely ‘inneed,, Which way ought the balance .to incline 2. Will not those. , 
whose feelings are feelings of true patriotism reply—‘ We are content, to.run this, 
risky we are content to expose ourselves to the annoyance which once .in.a way. 
the ‘spite of a private enemy or a corrupt informer may o¢casion to us..and.to. 
‘our families, for the sake’of the good which, this change inthe. law.:will bring,, 
to our sons, from whom it will rémove a cruel temptation, to our dangers 
whom it will rescue from the worst of outrages, and to, the whole Hindu 
mit will liberate from’a disgraceful reproach’. i 
“T have already explained the reasons for which we have been un- 
able to accept. the suggestion, which has been» made to us, that’ we 
should abandon our’ intention to. raise the age of 


\t with, the. whole, questio he, marriage 
contracted, 
ection 
wrounity it ic 
prepared to impose upon that community. Solong as we adhere 
Hage ores open ek coven, Slmgts Yocitcy 
fture. is, involved. in- the amendment. of the law which 
ithe. existing law of which the, justice is admitted, specifies 
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x which intercourse with a woman, whether wit 
the age, at fence against that lav. No complaint is made of this enactm 
hor is it kely that any one willbe found bold enough to propose tha the protec- 
tion which is already afforded to these young children should be withdrawn from 
thom “The necessity of an age limit being admitted, the only question which 
the Council has to decide is whether our oe fixes that Timit at the 
point. We contend that the point at which we propose to fix it accords, at all 
‘events, more closely with the Physiological facts than anyother, We have been 

sed to adopt a higher limit, but we desire to keep on the safe side, We 
Fistify our proposal on the ground that the British law would fail to provide 
Wequatcly for the safety of the children of this country if, while it protects them 
Honda! other. kinds of ill-usage, it failed to protect them from a particular form 
of illausege infinitely more revolting, and infinitely more disastrous in its direct, 
or iwall ae in its remoter, results, than any other form of illetreatment to which 
they are liable. 

“| have only one word to add. A hope has been expressed that when this 
Bill has become law the Government of India will closely watch its operation, 
with the object of ascertaining waether further safeguards are necessary in orde 
{o prevent its abuse, 1 gladly give the assurance for which we are asked. We 
Shall cause the working of the measure to be watched with the utmost attention, 
snd we shall be prepared, if the safeguards which we have already accepted 
Should prove insu ficient, to strengthen and add to them”, 
‘The Motion was put and agreed to. 


The Hon'ble Sik ANDREW SCOBLE also moved that the Bill, as amended, 
be passed. 
‘The Motion was put and agreed to. 


INDIAN FACTORIES ACT, 1881, AMENDMENT BILL. 


The Hon'ble Sik ANDREW ScoBLE also moved that the Report of the 
Select Committee on the Bill to amend the Indian Factories Act, 1881, be taken 
into consideration, He said :— 

“As two of the members of the Select Committee to which this Bill was 
referred have expressed the opinion that it has been so altered as to require 
republication, I think it desirable that I should state how it has come about 
that the Bill has attained its present form, and why it is not considered neces 
sary that it should be again referred to Local Governments and the representa 
fives of the commercial and manufacturing interests for ‘a farther aXreetou 
opinjon. 

“When I introduced the Bill in January of last year, I stated that it was” 
based upon enquiries which had been made by the Government of India for the 
purpose of ascertaining in what respects the Act of 1881 had been proved “ 
experience to be defective, and what restrictions on the employment of labour 
could fairly be introduced ‘with a due regard to the interests of the operatives 
themselves, and without unnecessary interference with the development of 
manvfacturing industries in India. The proposals of the Bill had eight objects 





in view— 
(1) to extend the operation of the Act to factories in which not less than 
twenty persons are employed ; 
(2) to raise the minimum age at which children 
factory from seven to nine years ; 
(3) to limit the hours of employment for women to eleven hours a day; 


(4) to secure to women as well as to children proper intervals for food 


rest during the day, and not less tl liday i 
ay ig Ly, not less than four days holiday 


(5) to secure a proper supply of water for the use of operatives ; 
(6) to ensure proper ventilation and cleanliness in factories; 
(7) to prevent overcrowding likely to be injurious to health; and 





may be employed in any 













(8) to give Local Governments greater to obtain returns and “make 
ake ‘rules for the purpose of carrying out the provisions of the Act. 
+ “One of the first representations made on the subject of the Bill was a peti 
tion forwarded to Your Excellency by the Hon'ble Nowrojee N. Wadia, and 

d by about 17,000 operatives employed in spinning and weaving mills in 

City of Bombay, in which it was prayed— 
‘that, inasmuch as it is necessary for the common interests of mill-owners and your 
petitioners alike that there ought to he a complete cessation of work every seventh day in 
a week, it should be enacted by law that factory hands be allowed one day of rest ina 
‘week. “And, inasmuch as Sunday is universally admitted to be practically the most con- 
venient ‘day, Sunday might be declared by law so to be the day of weekly rest, At th 
‘same time, having regard to the fact that in India there is a large number of Native bol 
days (13), the stoppage on these additional days with Sunday might entail needless hard 
ship on employers and employés alike by tending to diminish their respective earnings, 
‘Your petitioners further beg to suggest that, as far as possible, whenever a Native holiday 
‘occurs in a week, then the Sunday Fisllowing it should be considered 

and, secondly, that in view of the want of uniformity 
present prevailing in the’mills where they are employed with regard to the midday st 
page for t: Meals and rest, your petitioners also consider it most desirable that a 
Statutory provision be inserted in the proposed amending Act, making it compulsory on all 
factory owners to allow regularly and punctually midday rest for half an hour, (say) from 
1a noon to 12-30 P.M.’ 


















“These suggestions went considerably beyond the scope of the Bill, which 
was intended to provide intervals of rest and holidays for womeri and children, 
leaving male operatives at liberty to make their own arrangements with their 
employers ; but they were too important to be disregarded, and the further pro- 
gress of the Bill was suspended in order that full time might be given for their 
Consideration, as well as for the consideration of objections which had been 
raised in various quarters to some of the original proposals of the Bill, 

“In order to arrive at a clear understanding as to the views of the Indian 
operatives themselves, the Government of India came to the conclusion that it 
was desirable to appoint a Commission to make enquiry, in the centres of 
factory labour, into the various points of controversy. Of this Commission 
Dr. Lethbridge was appointed President, and with him were associated a_ number 
of Native gentlemen whose position and capacity, or whose connection with 
manufacturing industries, furnished a sufficient guarantee that the enquiry 
would be conducted thoroughly and impartially. ‘The Report of the Comaiis- 
sion was presented on the 12th November, 1899, and copies were at once 
circulated to Local Governments, Chambers of Commerce and other mer- 
cantile bodies, for their information and for any criticism they might desire 
to offer. 

“The points upon which the Commissioners were desired to report were 
these :— 

(1) Is the limitation of the hours of work for women to eleven in any one day 

proper and sufficient in view of the conditions under which factory labour is 
th pecioeaneds India, and do the female operatives desire that the day's work 

‘should be limited to this amount, and, if not, to what amount ? 

{2) Should the Inw draw a distinction between young persons and adults, and, if s0, 
the age of a child being fixed at from nine to twelve, what should be the 
definition of a young person, and what should be the hours of employment of 














this class? 
(g) Is the limitation of the hours of work for children to nine in any one day 
oso) proper and sufficient in view of the nature of the work on which children 


are employed in Indian factories and the conditious under which they have 
fe to perforin that work? sie 
‘Does clause 5 of the Bill, now before the Legislative Council sufficient 
re ide for holidays for women and children, and is any_ provision core | 
i prescribing an allowance of holidays for adult male eae es 
ad : : By at ti 
14g) Do the male operatives desire that a general working day, and, if so, of wh 
ea rpgti hod be fixed by law except in cases in which anen work in shite 
or sets, and, if this change is not desired by the operatives themselves. do 
the conditions under which they work demand that it should be ‘adopted? i 
© Do the male cs Jre that there should be a compulsory stoppage o 
OO ee eet die ry doth oof win engi and stow ere 
ihe b 































, work by shifts or sets? If the 
on in the case oF crtives themselves, do conditions under 

fnand that there should be a, compulsory stoppage of 
Mice they ao, an what manver should it be provided for? : 


cThe answers of the Commissioners to these questions are contained #n 
hele Report ahich is in the bands of hor’ble members; and the conclusions 
tne ch “they arrived have been accepted bythe Goverment, and are 
ae eniy with’ some. modifications which | shall presently point out, in the 
embodied i ow under consideration, 1 think 1 may say that they have 
Amencetjed general assent, as indeed they deserved to. do from their, intringie 

Snarce Cand clear appreciation of the conditions under, which factory 
Food sens country is conducted. I will endeavour to summarize them as briefly 
as possible. 

win the first place, they recommend that a weekly holiday should be secured 
by law to all operatives; that the day, of rest should be Sunda and that it 
By uid be a complete holiday : but that, in order, to secure the observance. of 
rane ectival holidays, employers should be allowed to work their factories, if 
they desired to do so, on the Sunday following: such » holiday: Effect is given 
Teehigs recommendation in section sB of the amended Bill ;_but provisos have 
teen introduced by which factories in which continuous working is unavoidable 
Grnecessary may be exempted from the operation of the general rule, This 
Ckemption Ws in accordance with the resolutions of the Conference recently held 
at Berlin on the subject of factory labour, 

“In the second place, they recommend thatin all factories there should be.a 
compuleory stoppage of work for a full half-hour in the middle of the day, and 
Gfec is given to this recommendation in section 5A of the amended Bill, 

“With regard to children, they recommend that the limit of age should be 
from nine to fourteen years ; that seven hours should be the extreme limit within 
Ubieh children should be employed ; and that, if children are employed as half- 
mers, no fixed interval of rest should be required for them by law. The Bill 
adopts the first and second of these recommendations in sections § and 7 but, 
fo prevent the possiblity of overwork, an interval or intervals of rest amounting 
in the aggregate to at least half an hour is secured to every child actually em- 
ployed for six hours in any factory on any one day. 

© «With regard to women, the Commissioners adopt the original proposal of 
the Bill that eleven hours is a proper and sufficient working’ day, though they 
Consider that, if the hours of labour are so limited for women working with mov= 
ing machinery, the eflect may be to deprivethem of employment. ‘The amended 
Bel maintains the limitation of eleven hours actual work, but provides, in ac- 
cordance with the recominendations of the Berlin Conference, that this period 
of work shall be broken by rests of a total duration of one-and-a-half hours\at 
Teast, with exception for certain industries. ‘This extends the day to 123 hours, 
and covers the period from daylight to dusk during a great part of the year. 
It may be hoped, therefore, that the operation of the law will not be foundsto 
interfere with the émployment of women, who, under present arrangements, find 
it possible to take frequent spells of rest though employed as full-timers. | Sec~ 
tion 6 of the Bill as amended embodies the opinion of the Select Committee on 
this point, and reserves to the Governor General in Couneil power to grant ex- 
emptions in special cases from the strict application of the rae 


“As regards both women and children, the Bill provides that they shall not 
asa general rule be employed at night. Very few factories in this country are 
worked wit artfidal light; but a regarde children absolutely, and women 
usually, it seems desirable that they should be employed only within the period 
between daylight and dusk. if ectcate Gntineaiy 


“ [have now stated the chief of, the new provisions which h = 
diced into the samtaded Bill. It is true that ia. Dh ee uring 
intervals of rest for women and children and the probibition of night work 
sept under -pecial conditions) pe tess: Tike ‘clasaae=—the Ban ees eee 


the recommendations ‘of the Factory Commission ; but I 
that no objection is raised by employers to these provisions, and core : 
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Niners ee ee ee 
Whee oi Ses Teck eal hen sabeaenceibceaanatali eee 
‘much’ in favour of the employed that I ventufe to think the passi ‘i 
need not Be delayed i Fee ieiettulamconter me eae 
«Turning now to the modifications which have been introduced in 
with respect to matters of which the Factory Commision, dil pot abe coe 
zance, | may temind the Council that the original proposal ‘of the Bill was to 
Extend the operation of the law to factories in which not less than twenty persons 
fare employed, This proposal is strongly advocated by the Bombay Govern. 
ment, but is objected to by the Government of Bengal, which considers that 
twenty is too low a number a hundred is too high. ‘The Committee have 
Zocordingly, fixed fifty as the general minimum, but in section 20 have given 
power to, Local Governments to extend the operation of the Act to factories in 
which less than ‘ffiy bat not less shan twenty persons ae simultaneously em- 
ployed. 

“Jt will be seen that I have given notice of some amendments to be intro- 
duced into the Bill as amended, "These relate principally to two matters which 
were settled in the Select Committee, but which by an oversight were not in- 
corporated in the revised draft. The first is that rules made under the Act by 
Local Governments are to be made ‘ subject to the control of the Governor Gene- 
ral in Council ;' and the second that only such returns are to be called for as 
are required for the effectual hing of the Act, Both these suggestions were 
made by the Bengal Chamber of Commerce, and are supported by excellent 
reasons. 

“It has been urged upon the Government that the Bill is uonecessaryyand 
that existing conditions are all that can be desired or required in the interests 
alike of employers and employed. I am quite ready to admit that factory 
fubuur in India~-and I have visited many factories not only in the neighbourhood 
‘of Calcutta but in other parts of the country—is not subject to the same 
disadvantages which too frequently beset it in Europe; but we have to 
fogislate not only for well-managed factories but for those which are badly 
teBinged, and the stress of competition has unquestionably had a tendency to 
make employers in some cases more attentive to their own interests than to 
those of their work-people, The duty of the Government is to secure for 
factory workers here that their work shall be carried on with a proper regard 
to ther health and safety, and so as not toovertax their physical capacity. | Be- 
yond this, the Bill does not go, and less would not in my humble judgment 
satisly the exigencies of the case’. 


‘The Hon'ble Mr. MACKAY said :— 


“My Lord, the Bill now before Your Excellency's Council was introduced 
as long ago as January, 1890, and a Select Committee was then appointed to 
2 cider god report upon its provisions, but the services of that Committee were 
coaeieled into requisition by the hon'ble and learned member in charge of the 
Bill until the other day. ‘ 

«The Bill originally introduced into this Council was, I believe, based on. the 
recommendations of the Bombay Factory Commission of 1884, but these, it ig 
aerenaatgid. not go far enough to suit the people of Lancashire, who urged 
Tat Tashan factory labour should be brought under rules suggested by a Cone 
frat indtld at Berlin at which India was not represented or, if she was re- 
presented, it was only in an indivect way by the British Delegate, 

"Then to enquire into the representation made by the Bombay operatives we 
had Dr, Lethbridge’s Commission of 1890 appointed, and the recommendations 
tae oF Commission, mich are characterized by common sense and moderation, 
had to be considered. oe 

wr The result was that the Select Committee to which this Bill was referred 

thuee fete of recommendations to guide them instead of the original one 
pats and the Bill now before Council is, therefore, in some respects different from 
the measure originally introduced. =" . i tes 

#1 will not take up the time of honPblemembers by recounting the provisions 

it at present stands, or by instituting 4 tween the, 

share Jas the Bll now before tus and that originally ‘troduced ; but although 
Pil not deem it necessary to dissent from the report of the Select Committee, 
‘i » 























‘or to join in the retcmmendation for delay made by two of Py : 
colleagues, 1 must say that I consider the restrictions which will be placed — 
both on employers and employed, if this Bill becomes lav, are the wimost 10. 
hich we-aboull submit, ane-1 sincerely hope that mo attempt will be made to 
enhance them for many years to come. A 

‘The Bill provides for children being excluded from factories altogether untit 
they are nine years of age, and keeps them at practically half-time work until. 
they ate fourteen. ‘The first of these provisions, I must confess, I see no objec=" 
tion to, and as regards the second, though it has been urged upon me that it 
goes too far, because in a tropical country such as India the human race arrives 
at maturity at a much earlier age than in temperate climes, and it may therefore 
often be a hardship to prevent a boy of thirteen from earning a full day's pay, 
still I did not think it necessary to press this point. 

“As regards the restrictions which it is proposed to place spon women, 1 
am giad the Government of India have agreed to an arrangement which will, 
1 believe, prevent the weaker sex from being driven from factories by the 
stronger, while at the same time, by limiting the period of their labour to eleven’ 
hours a day, the possibility of an accusation that the factory laws of India permit 
women to be ov will be removed. ‘It would be disastrous to many 
poor women and widows who now earn good livelihoods in Indian mills if an Ack. 
were to be passed which would have the effect of driving them from factory 
labour, and the probable evil effects of any such measure are by no means 
pleasant to contemplate. 

“It must be remembered that, with probably one-fourth part of the exertion 
demanded of her in an Indian mill, a woman can earn four times in a fact 
what she can earn in a field; and, as regards the relative hardships of the two 
conditions of labour, I feel sure if a Lancashire philanthropist had to choose 
between working on the roads under an April sun and tending a. spinning-frame ~ 
in the sheher of a factory, he would rapidly run from the road and make for the 
mill. 





















“As regards clause (¢) of section 5B, I would like to say one word. This 
clause was introduced with the object of ENing power to Local Governments to 
exclude from sub-section (7), section 5B, factories such as those which the Batha 
Conference recommended should be excluded. 1 would have preferred to have 
had the classes of factories mentioned in the Bill, but it was explained thet 
naming them might prove inconvenient, and that it was better to make the 
provision a general one. I would like to state, however, that I understand and 

ope that the sub-section will be applied to jute and cotton presses, silk flaturess 
sugar factories and refineries, the ricesmills of Arakan and Burma, printings 

Presses, paper-factories and bakeries. I would have been glad to have seen rea 

ford shall’ used in this clause instead of ‘may,’ but it was said that this might 
land the Government in the High Court if they’ by any chance failed to apply © 
the clause; and, though I did not think it necessary to protect the Governor 

from the, consequences of failing to do their duty, I did not press the point 

because it was explained to me by the hon’ble and learned member in charge’ 
of the Bill that ‘may’ in such cases is always directory, and that for all pres 
igical purposes it really means ‘ shall’, 

sacty, Fords no inconsiderable uneasiness has prevailed in this country for 
the past twelve months in connection with the prophsed fresh islation | 
for india. There has been what I might term a sence of trees ao eBislation 
feeling that there was a risk of the interests of India being sactbncd an the 
aint of Regiot: party politics, ars iat a@ measure might be forced on the 

‘overnment of India which would be distinctly disadva, interests. 
of the people of this country. 7 Cendvantageons 63 inet aeaag 
_ “* Itwas remembered with apprehension that only a 
duties had been abolished to bencht. the Englah waaueegeet and ear 
were shorily afterwards replaced by a direct tax upon income entirely u 
to the circumstances of this country, and it was feared that Lanenehed fon 
and Oldham agitation might carry the day again. In these circumstances, 
petion of the Government of India in connection with this proposed faa 
‘lation has. been watched with no little anxiety; but, althovek shes ee 
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restrictions should go has certainly been reached in the Bill now before this Counei 
pio fe say a 1 repeal) A pede the whole will os géneral 
ion throughout India, and at the same time it should eff y sil 
foals jould effectually silence 
“I consider the Government of India have fought our battle with valour, and 
at the same time with discretion; and, while by the measure before us they have | 
provided in every respect sufficiently for the protection of the worker, they have 
declined to hamper or trammel with restrictions unsuited to. this country the 
infant industries of India, and 1 am therefore prepared to support the Bill”, 


The Hon'ble Mr. NuGeENT said :— 


“My Lord, the primary objects of the Bill now before this Council are, as I 
understand, the better regulation of the working of factories in British India and 
the improvement, where such is needed, of the conditions of work of the oper- 
atives. The Bill reported on by the Select Committee is not the Bill origine 
ally introduced by the Hon'ble Sir Andrew Scoble, forwarded to the Local 
Governments for opinion, and referred toa Select Committee of this Council, It 
is practically a new measure, based partly on the original Bill, partly on pro- 
posals made by the Factory Commission appointed last year, and partly on the 
resolutions of the Berlin Conference. The draft Bill as thus framed in the 
Legislative Department last month and placed before the Select Committee on 
the and instant, and as now altered in certain respects by the Select Committee, 
has not been seported upon by the various Local Governments. and commer 
bodies, and indeed, as far as | am aware, was not even seen by them before the 
Bill and the Report were published in the Gazette of the jth instant. Their 
opinions were obtained on the original Bill as introduced some thirteen months 
ago, and on the Report of the Factory Commission ; but this Bill gocs in many 
respects basond the original Bill, and in some beyond the proposals of the Com- 

ion. laving regard, then, to the importance of this measure as affectin, 
extensive and valuable industries in which millions of capital have been sun 
and many thousands of hands are employed, and bearing in mind the circum- 
stance that the measure has been already on the stocks for nearly fourteen months, 
and that an additional delay of a very few weeks in the launching of it would not 
therefore presumably be of vital consequence, I am respectully of opinion that be« 
fore the Bill is further proceeded with and becomes law the views of the different 
Local Governments pith commercial bodies should be ascertained as regards at 
least those provisions in it which are entirely novel, and concerning which they had 
no previous intimation, I cannot agree that those new provisions are unimportant. 
What exactly is their degree of importance, and to what precise extent they will 
affect, for good or for evil, various Indian industries I cannot tell. This is a point on 
which expert opinion is alone of material value, Nor, although in the abstract 
they may commend themselves as fair and reasonable to me or any other 
hon'ble member of this Council who, like myself, has not a practical personal 
knowledge of the economy of factory labour and management, does it follow 
that ghey may not really greatly hamper the satisfactory working of a factory, or 
interfere prejudically with the interests of the operatives themselves, or certain 
classes of them. On this question, too, the views of experts would be of value. 
And, seeing how widely the circumstances of factories and factory labour differ, 
not only in the Werigia Fredidencies but also in different portions of the same 
Presidency or Province,—how, for instance, the circumstances in Calcutta are 
dissimilar from: those which prevail in Bombay, and how again the circum- 

















stances in the City of Bombay differ from those which obtain in Gujarat ahd 
Khdedeb te appears desirable that information should be procured as to the 
probable effect HS the new ions to which I allude before they are finally 
enacted, ements which may suit and fit in with the Calcutta system may 
Prove impracticable in Bombay, and arrangements which could without incon- 
venience be introduced in Bombay sayy, be found spassible inst. Ahmed- 
abad without completely revolutionising the scheme of factory labour there, 


“The present Factory Act applies only to factories employing one hundred 
or sot ha Bae eine rope ing. not less than Sfty 
it 


Fae oyeean itis left to the disore- 
r=, 2 











Act applicable to factories employing 
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i r jection raised by some 
5 than fifty but not less than twenty persons, "The objection & om 
rah parietal to the compulsory application of the Act to my sale 
Paploying only twenty hands or other limited number in excess of tenis if 
Pye se ardly be contended that in any circumstances or in any locality & 
factory employing rom fity to one hundred hands is too small a concern tom 
supervision and control under the Act. Indeed, these sal egneeme equal 
stand in greater need of Peo enable that the Act should be applied to the 
in Bomba¥.tc euch as four and oil mills and cotton and wool cleaning. fae: 
erga employing often only from twenty to thirty or forty persons, wien sve 
Situated mainly in the native town, and are not unfrequently most defective 
situated miamntary afrangements, the fencing of the machinery and other 
respects. g ster 
PeOne of the most important alterations which it is proposed to effect 
sn the existing law by the Bill under consideration is that. whereby, the 
iinimom age of children who may be employed in factories is raised from 
Teven to mine years. Under the present Act no child under the age of seven 
‘hay "be employed, and a child after attaining the age of twelve is, for the 
purposes of the Act, treated as being an adult. In the Bill it is proposed to 
riveethe minimum age to nine, and to regard as children boys and girls between 
the ages of twelve and fourteen. This double modification in the age limits 
Gf cttid hands appears most advisable. To my mind there can be Tittle doubt 
that mere infant of only seven years of age is physically unfit to work for 
Huairs daily ina mill, ight as the lahour may be. ‘The life he leads, confines 
for hours fa. milleroom with its close atmosphere and incessant rattle of machin- 
tay, must at that carly age stunt his growth and enfecble his constitution. It 
{edrged that if not employed in the mill and helping to earn his bwn living he 
ould be strolling about the streets making mud-pies, and generally doing 
nischiefy and at the same time be an uoremunerative burden to his ‘parents, 
The angwer, I think, is that, like all other Tittle girls and boys of seven or eight 
years of age, the litle Hindu or Muhammadan is much better employed in play- 
‘hg than in working, . The labour of life will begin for him quite early enough if 
Iecommences his daily toil ina mill when he has reached the more mature age 
OF sine, gad is materially bigger and stronger than he was a year or two before, 
Hie may well be left to enjoy such dull pleasures as his childhood can afford 
until heis nine, Moreover, | believe that, even at present, in Bombay at least, 
few children under the age of nine are employed, as mill managers find by ex- 
petience that little useful work can be obtained from such young children. At 
Fine an Indian child is well capable of performing the easy work assigned to 
him, but at seven or eight he is not, and employment at such an early age is 
likely to prove detrimental to his health and growth. ‘The proposed raising to 
fourteen af the line of delimitation between children and adults is, 1 think, a 
desirable step. Precocious as is in some respects the Indidn child, T donot 
consider that at twelve his frame is so set up and his strength and powers. of 
endurance are so established that he can without injury to himself and without 
Strain on his constitution—a strain likely to manifest’ itself in premature ‘old 
age—work the full time fours of an adult man. Whatever the law may have, 
held, a boy or girl of twelve is of a grown man or woman. He or she is still a 
child, ‘and. should only be allowed to do the work of a child. When he reaches. 
fourtzen the case is different. ‘Then he can do the work of aman in a mill, just 
“as he would do a man’s work were he engaged in his own fields or any. other oc-- 
cupation. This sudden alteration of the age limit of children from twelve to four... 
teen may, I fear, lead to hardships in some instances, as not a few persons 1 
tween the ages of twelve and fourteen, now actually employed as adult hands afi 
carting the wages of full-grown adults, will find themselves thrown ba 
the. category of children, with the result that both their hours of labour 
their earnings will be seriously curtailed. ‘This result seems, however, inevi 
It would hardly perhaps be'possible to declare that all persons, over twelve | 
tner fourteen ‘Row actually employed in mills should be speciall i 


from the operation of the proposed provision, and to rule that it! oe 
ef 



















only to persons under twelve not now serving in factories or who may 
‘be employed therein, Fortunately, however, the number of person: 
. ; 








‘the change in the legal limit of age will not, I think, be ver 
Nay lose een 2 them wil be bul temporaiy. acess Aa 
«The chief other additions to the existing law proposed in the Bill are the 
enforcement of absolute closure of all factories, save cettain’classes, on one day 
in seven, the restriction of the actual, working’ hours of children to seven pet 
diem, or in certain cases eight, the limitation of the actual working hours of 
women to eleven per diem, except where a longer period of work is specially 
sanctioned by the Governor General in Council, the compulsory grant of 
intervals of rest to women and children, and also to men where the set or. shift 
system is not in operation, the prohibition of the employment of children 
between 8 P.M, and 5 P-M., and a like prohibition in the case of women save 
where the shift system is maintained. The compulsory closure for one day in 
the week of all factories except those exempted for special reasons is, I think, a 
salutary measure. Mill hands, like other human beings, require, and are the 
better for, a day of rest; a cessation from toil is as beneficial to their health and 
spirits—and in the long run therefore to their pockets—as it is to persons 
engaged in other avocations. In Calcutta a weekly holiday is the custom, but 
in Bombay, which is perhaps more worldly and less richly endowed with sabba- 
tical instincts and Scotch foremen and managers, it is the exception. But it is 
as necessary and as expedient in Bombay and other places as itis in Calcutta; 
Gnd, as it will tend to check over-production, it will in the end prove as bencfi- 
Gial'to the mill-owners as to the mill-operative. The power taken. in the Bill to 
exempt certain classes of factories from the operation of the one ‘day in seven 
Closure clause will, I think, suffice to meet the strong and reasonable objections 
faised by the owners of ‘sugar-refineries, certain descriptions of presses, silk. 
factories, &c., to the application of this clause to their industries. The provir 
fon made in the Bill for a midday stoppage of work for half an hour for all hands 
ina factory not conducted on the shift system is so obviously desirable tnat no 
comment On it seems necessary. Nor, I think, can any tenable objection be 
faised to the limit of seven hours, or as in the Bill in certain cases eight hours, 
Bf actual work fixed in the case of children. ‘The proposed interval of rest of 
half an hour seems unnecessary, and is declared by the Factory Commission to 
be not needed. The insertion of a provision requiring this interval to be allowed 
will, 1 think, only serve to militate against the employment of children in 
Factories, and is therefore disadvantageous rather than’of advantage to them. 
The omission, now proposed, of the clause enabling children to work in shifts for 
eight hours is, 1 think, to be deprecated. 

«The other proposed provisions I regard with greater doubt: That eleven 
hours of actual work ordinarily constitute a sufficient daily task for a woman is 
probably the case, and I believe that as a matter of fact lew women in Indian 
Potton and jute mills work longer ; but it seems questionable whether in the in- 
terests of the women themselves it is advisable to draw a hard-and-fast line 
limiting to a precise number of hours the time any woman may work in a day, 
‘A woman. paid by the piece, that is, by results, may occasionally wish to work 
bejond eleven hours, but under the proposed regulation this she. would be un- 
able to dot If, however, a line is to be drawn, and a female adult hand is not 
to be permitted to exercise her own discretion, and to be a free agent in dis- 
posing of her own labour, then eleven hours of daily actual work would appear 
Fo beta reasonable limit, very nearly in accord with actual practice in the great 
majority of instances. But in my opinion a much stronger objection exists t0 
the proposed compulsory grant of intervals of rest, amounting in the aggregate 
to one-and-a-half hours per diem, to women actually employed for eleven hours. 
‘This goes beyond the proposal contained in the original Bill and also beyond 
the recommendations of the Factory Commission, and is founded on one the 

Sears the Berlin Conference. 1 am aware that the Bombay Mill-owners’ 
Association has expressed its. willingness to accept it; but Iam by: no means 
snetthat the Association bas, fully understood the question or realized what 
may be the result of this change in the law. It istrue that at present, under the 

jing discipline which prevail j F 
tives, are allowed to leave their work for a few minutes at a tine whenever 
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“have, occasion either to take food, to smoke, to have a talk, to tees 
| of for any other purpose, and their casual absences from their looms, 


in an Indian mill, women, and indeed all the | 




















their, winding or their reeling probably amount in the aggregate pegtod we 
supervisors and manager: 


hoor to an hour-and a-half daily. The 's do not obje 
to,these occasional absences if not too frequent and too protracted, and during, 
het brief temporary absence the woman's work, if on a machine, is looked after 
by her mate. But it will be quite a difierent matter when the grant of pre; 
seribed intervals of rest at fixed timesis insisted upon and the labour in the 
ig hampered by the enforced absence of a considerable proportion of the fem 
fands Buring the working hours for fifteen or twenty or thirty minutes at a time, 
Moreover, so long an aggregate interval of rest seems uncalled for. One 
hour daily is.all that the original Bill proposed, and the Factory Commis: 
sion reported that ‘beyond the half hour in the middle of the day no other 
Compulsory time for rest is required.’ ‘The one-and-a-half hours’ rest is now 
apparently to be given in India because the Berlin Conference, dealing with 
the question of female labour in wholly different circumstances and in another 
Continent, deemed that female factory hands in Europe ought to be allowed 
that amount of rest daily. One result, 1 may point out, will be that in the 
Bombay Presidency at all events, and indeed in every part of India where arti. 
ficial light is not used in factories,—and | believe itis only employed in Calcutta, 
and there only in some cotton-spinning mills,—during some of the winter 
jmonths women will be unable to do eleven or even ten hours of actual work 
Inthe day, This measure therefore, as curtailing their earnings, as interfering 
nith their freedom of action and as necessitating the introduction of stricter 
Uiscipline in millerooms, is likely to prove a source rather of harm than ad- 
Vantage to the persons it is nominally intended to benefit. ‘The prohibition of 
the employment of children at night is clearly advisable for the due protection 
of their health, but | fail to perceive any adequate reason for preventing women 
from working in the evening and at night by artificial ight, provided always 
that the number of hours for which they are actually worked in the twenty-four 
does not exceed the maximum number permissible by law. It is of course im 
possible for any woman to work al night and also all day. If sheis engaged ina 
factory all day, she cannot labour also throughout the night ; but, seeing that if 
given her option she probably would prefer during the hot season to work by 
hight and sleep by day, 1 cannot understand why she should be precluded by 
aw from acting according to her own inclinations and convenience, There 
is nothing inherently wrong or unhealthy in night work. As previously re- 
marked, very few jute or cotton mills ate worked after dark in India, but in 
cotton-presses_and ginning-factories in the Mufassal, which are worked only for 
fa few months in the year, work has often to be carried on day and night to 
enable it to be accomplished in time, and in such instances the employment of 
women at night is essential, if they are to be employed at all 
“1 greatly fear, my Lord, that the conditions proposed to be attached by the 
Bill now before Council to the employment in factories of women and children, 
combined with the apprehension that this measure is only a prelude to the im- 
position of further restrictions, will eventually and at no distant date bring about 
«a result much to be deprecated. ‘That result is the exclusion of all women and 
‘nearly all children from employment in any factory—certainly from emplpyment on 
moving machinery. This is not a view held by me alone. It is shared parti 
at least by the members of the Factory Commission, who state— If the ae 











® © labour are limited to eleven for women working with moving machinery, 





+ convinced that without any exception these operatives will be replaces eae 
adult operatives or half-time children. ‘The law supposed to be passed for their 
benefit will inflict serious permanent injury on these skilled mill-hands, and 
deprive them of the chance of earning a living at these factories’. ‘This seems 
to me a very grave matter. The substitution of men for women will probably 
cause the mill-owners some slight additional expense; but this is not a subject 
of very great consequence. But this new legislation will be a cause of 
much evil and suffering if—as I fear it is only too likely to do—it drives 
thousands of industrious and deserving Native women out of the mills, where 
for years they have been thriving and carning far higher wages than any 
they could obtain by any other form of labour, and leaves them 

without occupation. Dwellers now in towns, they have learnt a 
and forgotten their old trades ; they cannot dig ; to beg they are ashamed 
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Aivelihood will be lost ; and the means of their families, to which they so largely 
contributed by their labour, will be vastly rediced. Much misery and great diss» 
ress will ensue, and a law nominally devised to be'a blessing to the Indian 
female and child operatives will prove to them to be a curse. ‘These only too 
probable results can hardly be regarded with any degree of satisfaction. “The 
Proposals contained in this Bill, to which the greatest objection can in my humble 
opinion be taken as being those most calculated to produce this. disastrous re~ 
sult, are chiefly based on the resolutions of the Berlin Conference. 1 would wish 
to speak with all due respect of that Conference and the gentlemen who com- 
posed it, but T cannot refrain from pointing out that to the best of my belief 
There was no representative of India at the Conference, and, as far as I am aware, 
no gentleman who attended it had any practical knowledge of this country, its 
industries, and its conditions of labour. The conclusions of a body of experts 
‘conversant with European factory life, work and problems are naturally entitled 
fo the greatest weight in all matters connected with factory administration in 
Europe; but that they are of equal value when it comes to dealing with questions 
of factoty economy and labour in Asia, where the circumstances differ in dofo- 
tale from those obtaining in Great Britain, France, Germany, Belgium and 
Sther European countries, | am not prepared to admit. No comparison, can 
be instituted between the habits, modes of life, standards of comfort, physical and 
mental powers, and circumstances of existence of an English mill-hand and an 
Indian operative, ‘They ate in all respects utterly dissimilar. Nor, again, is an 
English factory, with its strict discipline, formal rules strictly enforced and care~ 
fully obeyed, fixed hours, and its less’ numerous but more skilled and high} 
trained operatives, to be treated as being on the same footing as an, Indian mil 
With its lax and easy-going discipline, its absence of strict methods, its lighter 
Tabour, and its multitude of, for the most part, small-sized, half-clad and unedu- 
ated hands. The two stand on entirely different levels. It is also necessary 
fo bear in mind the immense difference in the quality of English and that of 
Indian labour. An English factory-girl does the work which in India it requires 
two or three male or three female adult operatives to perform. A cotton-factory 
Which in England would employ one hundred hands would in India require three 
hundred hands, Of the hands, 75 per cent. would in England be women ; in Tndia 
the percentage of women would be below 60. Roughly speaking, therefore, an 
Indian female operative does about one-third of the amount of work which an Eng- 
lish female operative performs, and the labour of the former, though lasting over a 
Jarge number of hours, is distinctly light. An idea would seem to prevail in some 
ussters in England that the Indian operatives are cruelly overworked and miser- 
Biiy underpaid creatures, the slaves practically of rapacious European, and still 
enone heurtless-and extertionate Native, mill-owners. A more erroneous and un- 
founded theory than this it is impossible to conceive, ‘The Indian mill-hands 
are well paid, well treated and moderately worked. ‘Their work is light, please 
nt ‘and. highly paid as compared with that of their less fortunate brethten 
employed as coolles, agricultural labourers, or on roads, railways or public works. 
The woman who in a mill can easily earn under shelter, in an airy, commodious* 
building, in what for her is luxury, fer six annas or upwards a day, and has what 
inpractically permanent employment, is infinitely better off in every, way than 
‘she would be in her native village toiling in the fields, at times in heavy 
Gtothers under a blazing sun, deeming herself lucky if she gained a few cop: 
by selling for an anfia or two a heavy head load of grass, or 3 bundle of 
‘which it took her hours to collect, and which then she had pethaps to 
Farry for miles to the nearest market town, ot considering herself favoured by 
fortune i she secured occupation for a fortnight as a, coolie on a road-making 
or road repairing job, and Was paid three annas for a long day spent in carrying 
askets full of earth or metal. To women of her class—and they constitute a 
ry large ion of the female population of this country—employment in ¢ 
mallet ed e.best and most remunerative eres ee ee 
fully recognize. Great consequently jis the competition to secure _ 
Soieia nals sind the supply of candidates for employment always largely ex: 
ceeds the demand. 7 
{The interests of the Indian operatives, their health and happiness, are, 1 
‘think, sufficiently safeguarded ; but we are also bound, 1 respectfully submit 
































to consider the interests and well-being of another and im 

‘on or before the Factory Commission, and owner 
H who. arith much enterprise, at no small risk and by the outlay: 
sterling, have created and ‘fostered in this, country. new industries, 





milli : & 
have made immense additions to the wealth of India, have introduced 
Tanafactures, established cotton, jute and wool mills and other factories 
Beall large centres over this great Continent, and have provided profitable 
aid rermiserative occupation for the vast numbers of their hard-working, industri- 
ang and in the main at present prosperous and contented employés. They have 
eae dueded : in somte respects and in some branches they have driven their Euro= 
Pean competitors out of the field ; and in my humble opinion it would be an unfair 
ped an impolitie measure to handicap them too heavily because they have won the 
face and to impose directly or indirectly on them: burdensome restrictions, not 
Homanded. by the circumstances of labour in this country, to enable their rivals 
from across the sea to recover wholly or in part the trade which has passed 
away from them. The Indian mill-owners, | submit, possess a8 strong a 
Glaim to the favourable consideration and the protection of the Indian Govern= 
tment as does any other class of its subjects. They have deserved well of ‘the 
republic, they have started and perfected new industries, they have supplied 
employment. to thousands of persons who, owing to the inerease of population, 
Srould otherwise have experienced serious difficulty in earning a livelihood, and, 
Speaking as regards the Bombay Presidency, I may say that they have thus, in 
fernishing occupation for the surplus population of the coast districts and 
Gujarat, averted what might have been a grave agrarian question, and which 
may yet become one. 1am thoroughly and heartily in favour of all measures 
Which are or have been found to be really requisite for the due protection of the 
Indian operative from excessive demands on his health, strength and. stamina, 
T'would most strongly support the adoption of any steps having as their true aim 
and actual result the prevention of overworking of the Indian millshands, But 
wwe should not, I submit, go beyond the real necessities of the case and impose 
by legislation restrictions on labour in this eountry, not called for by the circumé 
stances of that labour, not demanded by either the employers or employed, and 
deprecated by both.” We should, 1 think, protect the Indian operative within 
all reasonable limits, but we should not protect out of existence him and. the 
indusiry which is his livelihood, nor should the protection of the Indian mill 
Hand be converted into a device for the protection of the British manufacturet 
against the Indian mill-owner. 
“True and disinterested philanthropy is a specially estimable virtue, bat 
when we find the English manufacturer selecting as the’objects for the exercise 
of his spirit of benevolence men of other race, ered and’hue who happen at the 
same time to be the employés of that manufacturer's most dangerous and 
successful competitors, when we see him urging the introduction of measures for 
the supposed amelioration of the condition of those employés calculated seriously | | 
Sovadlect the: industry of his rivals, it is not perhaps’ entirely zonatardl Corea 
*gome suspicion whether the philanthropy thus displayed is altogether genuihe 
‘and wholly unselfish. But the Indian operative, though in happy ignorance of 
Latin and Greek, ancient history and mythology, is sufficiently shrewd and 
_ sagacious, I think, to distrust the gifts thus offered him by the Grecks. ey 
“Those of us who in India converse freely with Natives and read attentivel 
the Native Press cannot fail to observe that a belief obtains that tien sls 
ests, commercial and other, of England clash with those of this count 
interests of India are subordinated to those of England, This belief is, If 
rapidly spreading, being fostered and stimulated by writers in the Native 
and other persons in a position to influence the comparatively uneducated m 
‘and I cannot but think that this notion that India is not being justly dealt 
by England when purely English interests are at stake may eventually 
soitce of political danger. 1 do not for a moment say that this belief is 
founded. What I do say is that it exists and is increasing, and I sh 
‘extremely regret to see any measure adopted which might furnish even 
able pretext for holding it to be true. In my humble opinion there 
doubt whatever that legislative enactments ostensibly for the ameliotati 
condition may operatives in India, but in reality hampering tl 
































judicially’ affecting both them and the indi 
= ate industries of 


‘by the ‘of Parliament or by Your 
id greatly encourage the belief ito which I ater and 
people of India in the impartiality and beneficencb of 
i i would receivea severe shock if the legislation regarding 
Tadian mills and factories were imagined to be dictated or thought to be mspired 
‘by the manufacturers and manufacturing classes of Lancashire and Yorkshire!" 


‘The Hon'ble Mr. Evans said 

‘tt may be that on general principles the Hon'ble Mr. Nugent is i 
that the Bill placed before the Basct-Commitse on the 7th-at March eS 

rent froin the former Bill and from the Report of either of the Commissions 
‘that it ought, under ordinary circumstances, to have been sent out for the report 
‘Of the various Local Governments before beirig passed by this Council. 

“ But the circumstances are peculiar, and, as the Hon'ble Mr. Mackay, who 
is himself a good judge in the matter and has had opportunities of consulting 
hot only the Calcutta mercantile community but merchants in other parts of 
Tndia, ie satisfied that, after the alteration made in the Select Committee, the 
Bill will not seriously hamper or injure either the operatives or the manufac- 
turers, I-agree with him that it is better to pass it than to keep the matter 
‘open longer. 

“Te is with great satisfaction that T have come to this conclusion. 

«This Bill has created a very uneasy feeling in the country. “It was tu 
moured that there was a strong and hostile force at work—a force not animated 
by any desite to beret either operatives or manufacturers. It was feared thar 
this force had dominated the powers that be in England, and that the Govern- 
tent of India might. possibly be in the position of a hypnotised patient acting 
on a suggestion. c : 

tc These fears were increased when it was found that the effect of one of the 
sections of the Bill laid before the Select Committee, which was borrowed direct 
Fa theBerlin Conference rules,—rules which were intended for Europeans only. — 
wee to prevent women working at night in the tropics after 7 o'clock in the 
Wening, ‘This could not have emanated from an Indian source. It was absurd- 
Paorlebegan to wonder whether the Commandersin-Chiel would be allowed 
{his year to commit the inhumanity of marching his soldiers at night in the 
hot weather when the brilliant light of a May sun was available, 

‘Phe Government of India, however, hus justified its old traditions and the 
good opinion ofits fiends. It has accepted modifications calculated to ender 
Foot ein rules more or lessworkable in the country, and, while protecting the 

seas io the very furthest point which was possible without injuring them, 
bas not been insensible.to the:interest of the manufacturers. 

va There seemed every prospect atone time of very great friction over the Bill 
between Government cond ten ‘mercantile community ‘supported by ee opin- 
per Native and European, throughout India Such a struggle would have been 
a-calamity to both parties, and not least to the Government. 

‘Though the Bill stil contains matters that might well be dispensed with, 
1 agree with the’ Hon'ble Mr. Mackay that it is best Wet it should be passed into 
Vagret the controversy closed ; and t think both the Government and the mer 
cantle community are to be congratulated on the result.” 


“The Hon'ble Me. Butss said — ; 
“is wish to explain my inability to entirely concurin the Report of the Select 
Gece ‘his Bill, i 
"Material niodifications ave been made in the Bill since it was introduced in 
spomy bon'ble friend Sir Andrew Scoble. Many of these changes 
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sals as they wished to be considered. Personally, I agree almost entire 
eee eeece af the Commission's recommendations which have been embodied in 
the Bill, Indeed, I wish that more of them had been adopted, for 1 regret ‘that 
ie eeot bees found possible to make some concession with regard to children 
over twelve years of age who are now working full time, or to exempt from the 
cherch hours’ rule women who are now working for the.same number of hours as 
he male operatives in certain mills principally in Ahmedabad, | fear that the, fore- 
odings of the Commission with regard to these female operatives may be justified ; 
podittse a measure which is designed to benefit them may prove their ruin by: 
Mausing mill-owners to dispense with their services and to employ in their stead 
shale operatives, on the length of whose hours of labour there will be no legislative 
see chen. Probably these women, before the mills were started in which they 
are employed, were in the habit of working all day long in the. son as coolies 
aitrying burdens or in agricultural feld-work. I cannot therefore think thar 
Gny harm would have been done by leaving them to work what hours they 
Pleased at the millework to which they are accustomed. | Their employment om 
Good wages has, no doubt, given them new wants and a higher. standatd of 
Bowifort and they will have no cause to thank this Council ithe result of this 
Tegislation should be to deprive them of the chance of work, or to relegate them 
to-a lower grade in the ranks of industry. 

“But the Bill goes beyond the recommendation of the Indian Factory Come 
mission in one particular which, it seems to me, may possibly be of very great 
Importance, This is in the requirement that an interval or intervals of rest, 
amounting in the whole to one hour and a balf in the full working day, shall be 
Sllowed to all female operatives. This is an entirely new provision, which was 
hot considered by the Commission, and on which the persons interested have 
had no opportunity of expressing their views. It follows _a recommendation of 
the Berlin’Conference, But the protocols of the Berlin Conference have never 
been belore the public of this country in such a way asto invite attention or to 
raise a suspicion that their essence would be incorporated in the factory law of 
India; not would it spontaneously occur to any person who. is acquainted 
with the conditions of Indian labour that rules and regulations which are 
applicable to European factories would necessarily be of advantage to operas 
tees in this country. Take, for example, the Berlin rule that night work shall 
be prohibited in the case of women, to which my hon'ble friend Mr, Evans has 
drawn attention, The European idea of night is that itis a dark and cold and 
dreary time when every one who can had much better go to bed. The Indian 
jdea is that it isa cool and pleasant time, when all work, which does not require a 
better light than can be easily and cheaply afforded, can best be done, 

«Now, with regard to the one-and-a-half hours’ rest prescribed for women: 
one-half hour of this will be common to all persons employed in factories. 
There remains one hour, by which period the women's work-day will be shorter 
than the men's; and the question is, how far will this additional restriction upon 
female labour disorganize operations in factories and intensify the evil effects, 

+ predicted by the Indian Factory Commission, ofthe eleven-hours’ rule, and drive 
Women out of employment. ‘This is a question which 1 am not competent to 
answer, 1 gather from what. my hon'ble friend Mr. Mackay bas said that the rule 
will not operate injuriously in Bengal. This is because factories in Be 
work by shifts. It is also the ‘case that the Bombay Mill-owners Association 

given its opinion that the rule will dono harm there. But the meaning of this may 

‘only be that the rule will not injure the mill-owners, because, as the Commission 

learned had been determined at Ahmedabad, they may have made arr 
ments to dispense with female tenders of moving. machinery and to employ 
only men. I should like to have heard more of the grounds of this opinion 
and to have learned the views of the female operatives themselves as to the 
way in which the change would affect them, ‘Then, again, important thou 

the mills of Bengal and Boinbay are, those Provinces are happily -not ‘the 
only homes in India of manufacturing industries. ‘There are large factories in 




















Cawnpore and, I believe, in the Punjab ; and in Madras not a few mills haye been 





started of recent years, which afford regular and well-paid ‘0 nua 
Bas arenes in peony areca stanayaetipeeceenal ea 
common labourers, Whatis the opinion in these places of this new rule? 
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the factories in the Madras Presidency, one is at Tuticorin and one at Papanas- 
Rei ack rermeetndy cx ted seven days’ post Son OA 
Gutta, What sort of chance have the proprietors and operatives of these dise 
tant factories had of considering this Bil, which was published inthe Gazette of 
India on the: 7th instant, and of submitting their views upon it? None what. 
ever, Even if subscribers to the Gazette of India, they can hardly have had as 
much as one clear day in which to consider the effect of this new provision of 
daw on thé industry by which they earn their bread, and to make such sepresent- 
‘ations to this Council as they thought necessary to guard their, interests. 1 
‘venture to think that it is very hard upon such persons that this Bill should 
hhave been taken up to-day, and that considering the length of time that has 
talteady elapsed since this Bill was introduced, and that it is not proposed to 
‘bring it into operation until the 1st of next January some further time might 
thave been allowed to persons interested in which to think the subject out and 
‘address to the Council such objections as they thought fit. 


“1 regret, my Lord, to detain the Council further, but I wish also to draw 
attention to the general question of factory legislation in this country. It, will 
‘hot be denied that in this matter the impulse 13 not of indigenous origin, but 
‘Comes {rom England ; nor, 1 fear, am | guilty of an injustice to some of those 
‘acho profess an anxiety to'save the Indian operative from the oppressions of 
lien taskmasters, and from the effects of confinement and overwork, if] suggest 
that, in some cases, the motive that underlies, or at least accompanies, the im- 
pulse is the hope that restrictions imposed on Indian factory laboar may tend to 
The profit of the mill-owners and operatives of Lancashire. No doubt, both 
jn the case of such persons and in that of the persons who advocate Indian 
factory legislation on purely philanthropic grounds and with no. thought 
vi sdtinterest, there is the densest ignorance of the real conditions of 
the case. Both classes regard the Indian operative as almost a slave, forced 
by hunger to labour from dawn to sunset for a miserable pistance, the 
Phabieast of a squalid hovel, bare of furniture and of every household 
sevanience, But in truth his ways. are not as their ways. His standard of 
Gomparison is with the coolie or with the agricultural labourer, who works all 
‘day for a staller—generally much smaller—wage, without protection from the 
day tor. hot weather or from the rain in the monsoon. He neither needs 
pencthold forniture, nor would know what to do with it if he had it. All these 
things they do not. understand, They forget, or do not know, that the Indian 
mnillshand gets double the pay, with no more work, of his brother whe ploughs 
The anceswral fields; that while at work he takes things so easily, and rests $0 
‘Siten, that an Indian mill employs nearly three times as many hands as an Eng- 
fish mill for the same outtumn of work; and that every two or three years Ye 
takes a good long holiday and reste ‘himself in the distant village in which he 
sath one Ii-they knew these things, 1 think their Course might. be diflerent 
They might see that the best thing they could do for the Indian opctates 
They MBG let him alone, But the English ignorance of all things Indian #s 
Meraordinary. It will be most dificult, and an affair of years, to bring home to 
Sreratrde, cl people’ in England that the conditions of labour in this county 
fare quite. difierent from the conditions of labour in Europe ; that the desire 
af Ae indian operative is rather to work longer hours than shorter, if so be | 
Beane anemone money by doing so ; that he is naturally, probably because of 
the climate, one of the least likely of mankind to injure his health by doing 
fore work than is good for him; in short, that the conclusions arrived at at 
Berlin in the interest. of European operatives are by no mean’ necessarily 
applicable in India. It was, therefore, with alarst that | read the terms of the 
fon put in the House of Commons, by Mr. Maclean, the member for 
ldham, whether the provisions of this Bill would include as a minimum the 
fules adopted at the International Labour Conference, of Berlin regarding ‘as 
piles 2Pfibour and hours of rest and refreshment. My Lord: T venture to thin 
that this is a matter on which there should be @.very Cea? understanding. The 
‘use of the words ‘asa minimum * foreshadows an attempt to force upon the manu> 
facturing industries of India restrictions which are ybsolutely unnecessary for the 
protection of the ‘operatives and the ‘effect of which must be the serious injury, if 
* ‘Bot the extinction, of the works to which they e applied, ‘The present situation 



































‘of India in this respect appears to me to be omifiously *like that of I a 
She tad ot the seventeenth century, In both cases wehavea subject ogre 
country seeking to establish manufactures which will compete with the mands 
facturee of the country which has subjected it. Let us hope thatthe parallel 
not be carried further, and that: England may. not bring discredit upon herself 
by suppressing the cotton and jute industries of India as she suppressed the 
woollen industries of Ireland. So far as this Council can make its voice heard, 
Tgrust that it will give no uncertain sound, but will maintain, not that the rules 
‘of the Berlin Conference are to be enacted as a minimum, but that this Bill 
Embodies the exireme restrictions which justice will permit tobe imposed on the 
smanufacturing industries of India.” * 





The Hon'ble MR. NULKAR said :— 

“Perhaps some explanation is due from me as to why I refrained from 
joining the three hon’ble members of the Select Committee who suggest re- 

ublication of the ‘as now amended by that Committee before it was taken up 
Ber final consideration. 

“It has been before this Council for over a year, and the unofficial pub- 
lic do not know the exact length of time during which it was undergoing the 
necessary process of departmental incubation, A strong belief is, however, en- 
tertained by the general public in India that the selfishness of the .cotton-spin- 
ning-electoral bodies of England have had a more potent voice in imposing this 
measure on India than any actually proved necessity for some at least of ‘the 
Stringent provisions it contains. I suppose that the English electors expect - 
India to believe that their feelings of humanity are shocked when they imagine 
the extent of hardship to which the Indian factory hands may pesality be sub- 
jected by their employers, A speedy removal of these supposed grievances is 
Kecording to those philanthropists, their sole object in'moving in the matter. 
They also possibly believe that they have given India a satisfactory proof 
of this disimerestecness of theirs on behalf of the poor of India by sue~ 
essiully working for the abolition of the cotton-duties a few years ago, 
and thereby compelling the Government of India to enhance the salt-duty ‘to 
make up the financial deficit, They probably hold that the Indian ‘masses 
ought to cover their nakedness to a larger extent than they care to'do with 
cheaper material, and to meet any extra expense ‘of it by willingly foregoing 
the necessary diminution ot their daily allowance of salt. The masses, how- 
‘ever, are an ungrateful lot. ‘They would cry to be saved from such disinters 
ested friends, and would rather prefer, barbarians as they are, to have cheaper 
salt and less clothing. Some hon'ble members \may pethaps be in possession 
of facts to rebut this universal complaint, from an official point of view. A more 
satisiactory course would be to publish unreservedly the entire official corres- 
pondence, including telegrams, on the subject of this Bill, between India and 
em. ind: a let the: pubic jude and solve their doubts on the subject—a 
‘subject which, I may assure the Council, has been the cause of inthe irritas 
tor of feeling througbout India, bance 

“If the Indian factory hands require relief and protection, the Local Govern- 
ments, under the general advice and control of the Supreme Government, are the 
est judges to devise proper remedics suited to local circumstances. "Under 
such able advocates of the labouring classes as Mr. Lokhanday, who usefully 

sides over the Bombay Factory Hands Association, the voice of the factor 
ands is by no means unheard or uncared for by Local Governments, who hi 
always shown every willingness to relieve their legitimate grievances, and 
dispense with officidus pressure from competing English capitalists. 

“Without directing my criticism against any particular secti P 
sain test Sesing ou SAS pos Sree a oC ae 
for each of which has not been clearly demonstrated, { must lodge a protest 4 
the attempt which appears to have been made by Parliament through 4he 
Office to force on India some of the conclusions of the Berlin Conference 
had exclusive reference to European conditions, and in arriving at whicht 
jnterests had not been properly represented. ¢ ri 

| "Tthink that this is one of those subjects which ought to be left 
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Governments to.deal with, on I principles laid down for their! 
guidance, without foreign intervention. 1 do not, disclaim 

pubic ca indge nin ess debs of ara tie Goverinent fx doing 
day by manly aking a frm stand to oar te dust iteronts gaint 
unusual odds. 

~ «The immediate consideration which weighed with me in not offering any 
objection to the passing of the Bill now was the reasonable apprehension that 
the fast approaching general election might possibly lead to a worse measure 
ff interference with the infantile Indian industry ; and I thought it wiser to pass 





the Bill in this session, and thereby save India from the possibility of a worse ® 


calamity, though the’ Bill contains provisions on which it would have been 
advantageous to have obtained further opinion of competent judges.” 


The Hon'ble Mr. Hurcuins said :— 


“K good deal has been said by hon’ble members on the opposite side of 
the table as to the iniquity of interfering with Indian factories in the interests of 
English’ manufacturers and in deprecation of any Parliamentary action or resola~ 
tion based on representations made by gentlemen who are either prejudiced by 
personal motives or at best have a very imperfect acquaintance with the actual 
Mate of things in this country, Now, I may say at once that | do not propose 
to offer any remarks in vindication of those who wish to impose injudicious and 
unnecessary restrictions upon Indian trade. Whether they are actuated by a 
desire to promote their own interests or those of their constituents, or by genus 
ine though misplaced philanthropy, their endeavours can only be described as 
Injschiewous.. To that extent, my Lord, I have a great deal of sympathy with 
my hon'ble friends, and I trust that. this discussion may not be without effect in 
checking the mischief at which their remarks are aimed. , But what i would vene 
Cine to Sontend is that, however reasonable and true those remarks may be in the 
abstract, they are hardly pertinent to the only question which is now before us, 
famely, whether the Bill now on the table should be taken into consideration 
with a view to its being amended and passed. 1 confislently assert that the 
Government of India would never consent to promote a Bill which would 
Retive the sacrifice of the. true interests of Indian manufactures, or of 
the persons engaged in those industries, whether as mill-owners or operatives. 
Dur ‘sole desite is to do what is best for India, and quite independently of 
any outside pressure we consider that this Bill is in itself good for India. 
Wa have long considered it necessary that the Factory Act should be amended 
Wy several respects, and having once taken its amendment in hand our aim “has 
been to provide a law of a simple and easily intelligible character, which will 
secure adequate protection for women and children according to the most. ap- 

re Satdarde, while at. the same time it will do something for the ameliora~ 
Perv the conditions of factory labour in general. ‘The Secretary of State also 
Holds the same views, He has repeatedly asserted that the health of women 
en, and the safety of operatives generally, must be the sole basis ofall 

itstion, and that the question of the protection of English manu- 
facturers against their Indian competitors cannot be allowed to enter into the 
Rater at all, My Lord, I contend on that simple principle alone that this Bill 
ieone which ought to be'passed, and I venture to think that my hon’ble friends’ 
remarks are only pertinent as showing that it is likely to be examined by hostile. 
Tle. Tris not for that reason however that | ask them to pass it, but be. 
cause jt is in itself a fair and reasonable measure, because it will go far to, put 
factories on a satisfactory footing, and because, i it may not have absolute 
finality, itis ikely at least to endure for several years to come, 




















= from those 0 operatives, where the work is unques- 
wer widely from thon here the struggle between capital and ll 

y be said to have commenced, or at all events has not reachet! an acise 
[grant at once that the Conference was not authorized to pass resolur 
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4 good deat has been said about the Berlin Conference and the inapplicabi: 
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little, of the real conditions of India, There is, However, one thing 
certainly did know something of, and that is the number of hours of wotk wi 
women and children can bear without immediate o ulimate injury, and, the: 
Intervals of rest necessary to enable them to endure such labour. On these points, 
making a slight allowance for earlier maturity, there, cannot be any, very” great 
difference between Natives of India and Natives of European countries, the 
Berlin resolutions sccm therefore to be entitled to great weight. Tt is true 
that work in Indian mills is less severe, but surely the main reason why it is less 
severe is that spells of rest are freely taken. There is, however, no essential 
edistinction between voluntary intervals and intervals secured by Statute. The 
point is that, voluntary or involuntary, they are necessary to health. The 
Rion’ble Messrs, Bliss and Nugent have both pointed out that Native womer 
often work all day in the fields or on other exhausting Inbour ; but they donot do 
this every day, nor are they liable to fines or other penalty for absenting them- 
selves, as is the rule in many factories. While then I would not recommend that 
any of the resolutions should be literally or indiscriminately followed in every 
respect, I do think that the gentlemen who met at Berlin are entitled to our 
gratitude for having given us some sort of a standard by which we cam frame » 
Sound enactment which may be expected to.stand hostile criticism and to have: 
some measure of permanency. 

“Coming now to the specific provisions of the Bill, 1 wish first to express 
my ratification that it has secured the support of the Hon'ble Mr. Mackay. Ff 
can truly say that his practical knowledge was invaluable to the Select Com- 
mittee, and but for his moderation and good sense we should hardly have been: 
able to report a Bill so generally satisfactory as I claim this to be. With re~ 
gard to what my hon'ble friend tras said about the age of thirteen, I submit 
that the recent Commission has given very excellent reasons, on the assumption: 
that there must be a hard-and-fast line at which a child will at one bound step: 
into the ranks of adults, for not fixing that age below fourteen. 

“The Hon'ble Mr. Evans has also agreed that it is better to pass the Bill 
as it stands. 

«The Hon'ble Mr. Nugent signed the Report ip token of his personal appro 
val of the Bill as it stands. He stated, however, that in his opinion it ought not 
to be passed ‘until the various Local Governments and commercial and manufac- 
turing bodies had been allowed a further opportunity of expressing their views 
‘eonceming the new and important provisions embodied init." He has expressed 
‘himself as still favourable to nearly all our amendments of the present law, but 
he seems now to entertain serious doubts on two or three points. He has not 
proposed any amendments on his own account. 

“The Hon'ble Mr. Bliss also signed the Report subject to the: same single 
reservation. I gather from his speech that he is still prepared on the whole te 
accept the Bill, though he entertains some slight misgivings as to the effect of 
‘some of the provisions. 


“The Hon'ble Mr. Nulkar has raised no objection to the Bill being proceed- 





ed wi 


“My Lord, I hardly expected to have to defend any of our specific rex 
commendations ‘against the criticisms of any of those gentlemen who had 
signed the Report. Nevertheless I welcome this modified form of opposition, 
Decause it gives me occasion to go somewhat minutely into those parts 
of the Bill upon which the public will probably wish for some explanation. 
What then are the provisions to which exception has been taken? I gather 
oat what has been said that there are only three upon which any stress is 
~~“ The first is the provision that neither woman nor chil 
factory between 8 at ‘ight anda the morning. No cies caine 
the particular hours, but gather that at least two hon’ble. members 
wish women to be perfectly free to work all night by artificial light. Now, as @ 
matter of fact, ifmy information is correct and if I have not got confused over 
enormous mass of reports already received to which two of my hon'ble 
‘are $0 toadd yet a further instalment, no children now work 

think most of us will agree that it is better not to 
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: 1 prabtice,- Our Commissioners certai i 

TE ane re eat rea, tre ta 
a y prohibites om working artificial lij 
ns appears thatthe matter Aas.to some (ae Perera es 
Ezines, though they hare no: chosen piper eat -ogang aegis 
“except in a very few factories managed on the shift 

we have’made an express exception in sre Se 
Gaps nti een lea eto oan at 
uously day and night, and the hours 1 
He hep dost teched.egth, “10s nevaloged unveils Madnoor te 
‘Bombay Government, or aT Sky, Sblrelaay has either by letter Or lag ain ic 
any objection to this section of the Bill, although m; hon'ble friends" disse me 
kihedvessant tust-certaisly have attcacted the aitention. of thei eevee 
overnments, It is true that the Gazette of India could not reach s bp 
as Tuticorin, referred to by the Hon'ble Mr. Bli: id oe elghtees: 
Ne ete Ae qhis Willweretalegraphed. all ves the oranhe 
immediately after its publication, * phaerets sas. 

“Then theré are the provisions for the pr r 
mark which [have to take bareds that Tee nmcdeed "fifteen aw eo 
fixed the maximum hours of labour for women, as now, at eleven, and # vider 
that they should have rest for at least an hour. These points had heey tetee 
mined long before the appointment of Dr. Lethbridge's Commission and tong 
even before the Berlin Conference. They cannot therefore be said to be novel. 
‘And then let us see who are the women aflected by them. They work princi 
pally in the jate and cotton mills. But the jute-ills are worked by shits gat 
under the shift system not only are the hours of labour less than clevop but: there 
tan beno difficulty in arranging an intermediate rest. Of the female cotton oper 
atives, as many as 8o per cent. are not employed with moving machinery pa 
Ban therefore choose their own hours, These, as the Commissioners testify 
"can and do take the necessary rests.’ What remain are the 20 per cent. em: 
ployed with machinery in cotton-mills and perhaps @ somewhat similar percentage 
ina very few less important industries. 

1 Now, the limit of eleven hours has been confirmed by the Report of the 
Commissioners, and there has been such a consensus of opinion with regard to it 
that | may take it as unanimously agreed to. The only dissentients are such 
Sreconcilables as the Calcutta Trades Association, which declares it to be 
‘fatal error in any way to restrict the wage-earning capacity of a family.” i 
that doctrine is correct, I need hardly say that factory legislation throughout 
tha‘world has been a mistake from first to last. In supporting this limit itis 
true that the Commissioners, or a majority of them, made one reservation. 
They feared it might lead to the Ahmedabad workwomen being summarily 
Giscxeded, and they therefore wished Government to exempt those women 
individually as well as others similarly situated. Now, they based this proposal on 
sreaving clause adopted at the Berlin Conference upon the motion of the Italian 
Delegate, and they make the following quotation from that Delegate’s speech -— 

If the restrictions proposed for limiting the cmployment of women in different 
industries ate too absolute, a result will be reached entirely opposed to that: which is 
desired, and, instead of bettering the condition of numerous classes, a very serious sacti- 

‘will be imposed on them.” 








eFesolution carried was that exception be allowed for certain industries, 
that is the principle adopted in our Bill, as will be further emphasized in 
‘one of the amendments which the hon'ble member in charge ig about to 
pose. I can understand an exception in favour of certain classes of work which 
fre not exhausting and yet must be fairly continuous, but | do not understand 
fod we could logically refuse to protect individuals simply because they have 
ot | ‘heretofore. This remark T think meets the case o see 
Ghildren whom the Hon'ble Mr. Bliss seems to wish to exempt. L would recall to. © 
‘his recollection that the Select Committee considered the point and reluctantly 
‘but unanimously decided that individual exception could not be permitted, 4 


“ yals of rest, The Bill in its 
ae ENE, Bh gota oe 
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observe, was mot referred tothe Commission at all. We regarded that as settled, 
as in our opinion it stands to reason that no woman should be allowed to work 
ge much as eleven hours day alter day without intervals of some considerable 
Quration. The one hour's break-has been before Local Governments for a long. 
time,—more than a year ; but | admit that the enlarged proposals movel. ‘I think 
however, that it may be supported on many grounds, and I still adhere to the 
Opinion that there is no real need for a further reference as to the extra half hoor: 
fiat it is the standard adopted by the Berlin Conference is perhaps a small 
matter: we are not bound to take their estimate if we do mot find it a r 
dnefor india. But let us see why our own Commissioners declined to recomenend 
any intervals of rest—a point upon which, as 1 have said, they were never €or 
sulted. ‘They seem to have had two reasons. At pase 3, ther argue from the 
tase of children that, outside the shift system, hands could only be employed in 
Gne or other of two classes, either as full-timers or as half-timers. They alsé 
felerred to the Ahmedabad operatives, of whom I shall have something to. say 
presently. Now, the case of children is really very different from that which we 
pre considering.” Their hours were limited to nine, which is as it were just half 
way between full time and half time. I can understand such a period as that 
Teading to many practical inconveniences. But our proposal for women was eleven 
hours of work with one for rest, or very nearly full time ; and obviously the nearer 
we can bring their hours up to full time the more likely they are to be continued in 
employment. Now, as Sir Andrew Scoble has shown, 11 hours of work plus 1% 
of rest, or 124 hours in all, is as nearly as possible equivalent to a full average 
working day. Ordinavily speaking, the women employed with moving machinery 
“and we need not consider any others—can come with the men at daylight 
and gowith the men at dusk ; and all that will be necessary will be to make some 
arrangement by which in rotation or otherwise they can take their appointed rests. 
“pass on now to the case of the Ahmedabad workwomen whom the 
Commissioners thought would probably be dismissed. They base this 
apprehension, it must be noted, not on the proposal to give intervals of 
rest, but on the fact that the hours of actual employment are to be limited 
leven, But 1 think I have made it clear that this limitation is almost 
universally accepted, and I have endeavoured to show further that the 1} hours 
of rest, by bringing up the whole employment to what 1 may rouglily describe 
48 full time, is likely to better these women’s chances of being kept on, At all 
aes, ie wil not diminish those chances, as Dr. Lethbridge himself has assured 
athe Government of India, The Commissioners describe the Ahmedabad system 
as follows :-— 
‘Bach machine has a woman anda boy or man to look after it, * * * With two 


‘operatives working on one machine it is nearly always possible for each of them to take 
frequent spells of rest” 











“What then is there to prevent the woman’s joriwala or workfellow from 
taking charge of the machine during her appointed. periods: of rest? He 
does so already at the odd times that. she chooses to: go out. or’ takera 
spell of rest: how will the condition be changed by. the. simple. fact: that 
such intervals are arranged beforehand and notified, in. the. work-reom: ? 1 
had the advantage of discussing this subject with Dr.. Lethbridge some 
woeks ago, before the Select Committee met, and I certainly came'te the con= 
clusion—and my hon’ble colleague Sir Andrew Scoble, who was present, sHared 
my conclusion—that there was very little chance of the threatened dismissal of 
these women being really carried into execution, 1 am glad to find now that this 


seems to be the view also of so excellent i y 
soe x an authority asthe Hon'ble 


“The Report (section 6a) describes the employer, Mr. Ru Cho. 
‘toolall, as a ba philanthropic gentleman, but ta of course Brier of 
business, and { rely on his self-interest rather than. his philanthropy, . These 
women were described to me as well trained and exceedingly useful, "1¢s0, Lean 
Conceive no possible reason why they should be turned adsit simply because 
their hours of relaxation have to be fixed beforehand, . As a matter of fact 
will in glation to the men be exactly in the, same_position as the original 
would have placed: them, for the extra half i male 
pati ale Giiaativesselike: Hoe sas: been Rives leis 
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janine Ehave:been saying-about Ahmedabad applies almost as strongly 


tovother factories also. Employers are described as ‘ generally liberal” 
spells of rest, and not aly women but men also ‘go.out frequently Temes ee 
minutes at atime,’ Allowing half.an hour at noon, when the machinery will be 
ed, the hours proposed in this Bill will give a woman six hours before noon 
d six in the afternoon, each spelt including half an hour of rest, which works out 
tojust five minutos in each hour. understand both from the Hon’ble Mr. Mackay 
and from the Commission's Report that this is about what is in practice allowed 
already in well-conducted-establishments, Of course we are not legislating for 
such mills: we should. be only too-glad to leave them alone: the reason why we 
have to frame a law is to control the worse class of factories, where the employer 
is;ncither liberal nor-considerate, Inthe good mills therefore we shall merely be 
maintaining the actual practice, while we shall compel the others (o work up to 
the same reasonable standard. It/has been said that the women themselves do 
not desire this, and certainly most of the witnesses seem to have been more ime 
pressed with a fear that they would be discharged than by any hope that theit 
position might possibly be ameliorated. But Mr. Lokhanday, the President. of 
the Bombay Mill. Hands Association, did earnestly beg for this boon on their 
behalf. His demand, it is true, was for one hour only, but this was calculated 
on a working day of ten hours instead of eleven. 


“ Finally my hon’ble friend Mr, Mackay has informed us that both the 
Caleutta and the Bombay mill-owners, on whose bebalf Mr. Nugent has expended 
so.much eloquence, accept our proposal, and, as I have said in connéction with the 
question of night work, no objection has been sent in against it. 1 well remems 
ber that in the Committee my-hon’ble friend Mr. Nugent, the most ardent of out 
opponents upon this point, emphatically stated his own’ opinion to be that 1} 
honrs was.the proper time to allow, and 1 thiuk this was the view taken by every 
other member of the Committee. ‘On the whole therefore I cannot see that there 
is any serious disagreement upon this point or any necessity for requiring further 
reports. 

“ The third matter is a cognate one, namely, the hours of work and rest pro- 
posed for children. The question depends on exactly the same considerations as 
those already discussed with regard to women. I may therefore deal witht some: 
what more briefly. . There is.a consensus of opinion that children should be half- 
timers: the novel point, if any, is that they should have half an hour's rest when 
their work extends to six hours. I do not admit that this is really novel, for_ thes 
Act now in force gives an hour's rest to nine hours’ work, which if we maintained. 
the same proportion would give forty minutes instead of thirty for six hours’ labour. 
But apart from that, just as it is generally conceded that no woman ought to be 
allowed to work eleven hours at a stretch, so I think it will be admitted that a 
child should not exceed six hours continuously, Where children get rests now— 
and I understand the argument to be that they do get them in all well regulated 
establishments—there ought to be no difficulty in so adjusting the work that 
they shall be able to relax in rotation or otherwise for some stated intervals. « 
‘Tie Commission do not question the desirability of some such provision, but they 
seem to apprehend that such intervals cannot be given where there is moving 
machinery. The answer to this seems to be that such rests are taken even now 
as‘a matter of practice: the Report itself show that there are extra hands em- 
ployed, and that at the worst some joriwala or neighbour is always ready to see 
to the work in addition to his own. 

“Here too my. meaning will perhaps he made clearer by an illustration, and 
fortunately Ihaye an exceedingly apt one ready to hand. The Council has 
doubtless noticed that an amendment is to be proposed which will have the effect 
of striking outa clause under which, where the shift system prevails, boys were 
be allowed to work for two shifts of four hours each, or eight hours in all, wit 
aninterval of not less than two hours. . This clause was inserted at the special 

est of the Hon'ble Mr. Mackay, in order to meet the case of boys in they = 
Calcutta jute-mills, who, as he then thought, could not be brought under the 























seven hours clause. Subsequently some question arose,’ and on further con- ° 


ferring with my hon'ble friend T came to the conclusion that the general 

clause would completely cover their case. It'seems that even now these boys. _ 

are allowed about fifteen minutes in every hour, during the carrying eut of some 
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process at which they are not wanted, These rests will now be notified, and. as. 
they amount in eight hours to one hundred and twenty minutes the actual 
employment will not exceed six hours. 5h 

“T think this disposes of all the points about which any question has beén’ 
raised, but there are still two or three matters regarding which: the public may ” 
like some brief explanation, The first is as to the time at which these new 

isions are to come into effect. We propose that the Act should not come 
Into force till the beginning of next year. The object of this is to allow time for ~ 
the necessary reorganization as recommended in paragraph 15 of the Cominis« ~ 
sioners’ Report. Children will have to get certificates ; arrangements must be 
made for the periods of rest; wages may have to be slightly re-adjusted,—that T 
think is the worst thing that will happen to women and children as a set-off 
against ths ample and assured protection which we are giving them,—and factories 
entitled to exemption will have to apply for the issue of the necessary notifica- 
tions. My hon'ble friend Mr, Bliss will see that all this will occupy some con. 
siderable time, and a similar interval would have to be given whenever the Bill 
became law. ‘The fact of its being allowed therefore does not at all show that 
no harm would be caused by remitting the Bill for further reports. 

“In the matters of female labour and of holidays it will be observed that the 
Government of India has reserved a general power of relaxation. We have 
taken this power for greater precaution as it is called—not because we think 
it very likely that we shall exercise it, for it is by no means our intention that the 
‘Act should be evaded or frittered away by exceptions—but because the indus- 
tries which may fall under the Act are so numerous, and some of them so little 
known, that it is desirable that we should have the power to meet any difficulties 
which we cannot now foresee. I submit that this goes far to remove the only 
sound objection which cither of my hon’ble friends has advanced to+the Bill 
being passed into law at once. 

“A good deal has been said—I do not mean in the course of this debate, 
but outside the Council—about schools for the half-timers, In this country 
there is no compulsory education, and we have not seen our way to tequire 
nill-owners to establish schools; but Local Governments will be very ready to 
encourage by grants-in-aid any that may be opened. It is believed that there 
cannot be many large factories which have not some sort of a school near 
them already. 

“My Lord, I cannot conclude my remarks without publicly expressing the 
thanks of the Government of India to Dr. Lethbridge and his coadjutors on the 
Commission for the admirable manner in which they have discharged their duties, 
They vadertook the task in abenevolent and liberal spirit, and | think with the 
Hon'ble Mr. Mackay that nearly all the recommendations contained in their 
Report exhibit sound common sense and a just appreciation of the practical 
difficulties of the situation. They have been generally accepted and most of 
them have been embodied in the Bill now under consideration, ‘ 

+ “My Lord, 1 now submit that there is no real objection to that Bill being 
proceeded with at once, I think I have shown that the provisions which are 
supposed to require further discussion are not after all so novel as has been repre+ 
sented, and that even so far as they can be regarded as novel they have been 
expressly accepted by some of the principal partics concerned, while no one - 
else has raised any objection to them. Two protests have indeed reached the 
Legislative Department, but they are not directed at any of the provisions 
which have here been called in question. I also submit that these are reasons — 
able provisions, and this Council is quite competent to say if this is so or not, 
Ik is a mater of common practice for a Select Committee 10 alter a Bill com = 

iderably after discussing the various suggestions, more or less novel, which are 
laid before it. If every alteration were held to necessitate a republication in the 

technical sense of that term and a call for fresh reports, legislation would be + 
~ much more tedious and troublesome process even than it is at present.” 









































- The Hon'ble Sik ANDREW SCOBLE said :— 


“ The criticism which the Bill has met with from hon'bk at 
_ otherend of the table, so faras it has been hostile, has seined se Baie 
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Bill contains, and so much to what it might have contained had certain aj A 
sions been realised, that I need add nothing to the very clear explasaticee ete 
my hon'ble friend Mr. Hutchins has given in regard to. those provisions of the 
Bill to which exception has been taken. Indeed, my hon'ble friend Mr. Nugent 
advanced such excellent argoments in favour of the sections which have feoy 
most contested that I confess I was surprised that he should wish the passing ot 
the Bill.to be deférted. Postponement to-day means postponement not for a & 
few! weeks, but until this Council meets again in Calcutta; ands as itis ack 
desired by’ my hon'ble friend Mr, Mackay, who speaks in the name of the 
mercantile community, I hope that it will not be pressed, 
“‘ But there were two points in the speeches of my hon'ble friend Mr, Ni 

and my hon'ble friend Mr. Mackay in eed Noahs Vakecia eee taboos 
few observations. In the first place, my hon’ble friend Mr. Nugent stated that 
the Bill submitted to the Select Committee was not the same Bill as that which 
introduced in January of last year, That is an entire misapprehension on the 
it of my hon'ble friend. The Bill submitted to the Select Committee was the 

il ly introduced, but side by side with it, for the consideration of the 
Select Committee, according to the usual practice of the Legislative Depart. 
ment, was placed a skeleton Bill in which the Secretary had very carefully 
introduced and printed in italics all those additions and amendments recom. 
mended by the Factory Commission and other authorities which it was considered 
desirable to bring under the consideration of the Select Committee, It was 
perfectly open to the Select Committee to have set aside altogether that skele- 
fon draft and gone to work on the original Bill, but, as a matter of convenience 
and economy of time, they took the skeleton draft as the basis on which to. 
work, and converted it into the Bill which is now under the consideration of 
the Councils 

“The second point to which I wish to refer is the request made by 

the Hon'ble Mr. Mackay that this Council should in a sort of indirect. way 
point out the various industries to which the exemptions provided for jn section 
EB of the Bill would apply. It is impossible for this Council to give any in« 
dications in regard to such matters beyond: those contained in the Bill, Jt will 
be for the Local Governments themselves to determine upon the representations 
of those interested in the industries concerned and upon a review of the circum- 
stances of.each case whether or not those industries come within the exemptions. 
1 can give my hon’ble friend no further assurance than this, that I have no doubt 
that Local Governments will correctly construe this portion of the Bill, and will 
admit to the benefit of the exception such industries as may succeed in estab 
lishing a claim to exemption.” 














His Excellency THE PRESIDENT said -— 

“| wish to offer one or two general observations before I put the question— 
not that I need occupy the time of the Council by endeavouring to show that 
we are called upon to take precautions for the protection of the operatives of 
India beyond those which already have a place in the statute-book. The atten- 
tion of the public was directed five years ago to the insufliciency of the existing 
law by the Indian Factories Commission, and the recent report of the Commis- 
sion, so ably presided over by Dr, Lethbridge, has given additional proof of the 
necessity of further legislation. ‘The need of itis, L believe, generally admitted, 
and the employers of labour would, I am convinced, be the last persons to contend 
that they were to be exempt from restrictions of a kind which is recognized as 
necessary in all civilized nations, ‘The question seems to be not whether legis- 
lation is necessary, but whether our legislation goes too far or not. Now, I can 
well understand that it should be looked upon critically by those who are con- 
nected with commercial interests in this country. In these days of fierce com- 
petition the markets of the world are disturbed even by the slightest alteration of 
the conditions under which commodities are produced, and it is conceivable that 
an inerease in the stringency of existing factory laws might have the effect of 
seriously prejudicing Indian manufacturers. 1 do not, however, believe that the 
Bill upon the table is likely to have such an effect, or that, as far as its main 
Provisions are concerned, it goes beyond what is necessary in order to give to” 




























See 
Indian operatives the amount of security against, oyerwork which, consid 
chs road Sor ‘this country, is due to them. Our proposals have. 
framed With af eafnest desire to ‘hold the balance fairly between. the interests, 
of Indian’ industry’ and the demands which have been, made for an even mor 
strict regulation ‘of the conditions of factory, labour. We have had to consic 
‘what was due to the employers of labour, and what was due. to the empl 
atd'T at ghid my hon’ble friend Mr. Mackay gives us credit for having held, 
the balance fairly,. We have felt throughout—and I believe that our on 
has been shared by the Chambers of Commerce and the principal ‘employers of, 
Tabour—that it was absolutely necessary for us to set our house in order, and to, 
effect a settlement of this question which could be accepted both in India an 
at home as a thorough and sufficient settlement. In reference to what has been 
said by some of our hon'ble colleagues as to the suspicion that Indian manu~ 
facturers, or Indian factory hands, are being sacrified ‘under pressure from the 
representatives of British manufacturing interests in the House of Commons, 
T may perhaps mention here that there are at this moment before the British 
Parliament no less than four Bills dealing with this subject and containing 
provisions for making the British law much more stringent than it is. 


“Tt must not be forgotten that the assemblage of the Berlin Conference 
marks an epoch in the history of this question, and that it was’ impossible 
for the Government of this country, after the adhesion of Her Majesty's 
Government, to avoid giving effect to the principles which the Conference 
accepted. Now, it is perfectly true that the Conference took. no special cogni- 
zance of factory labour other than that employed in Evropean factories, 
and that the conditions under which labour is employed in Indian factories, 
differ so widely from those under which it is employed. in other parts of the 
world that it would be inequitable to apply to Indian factories the whole of thé 
restrictions which are appropriate for the protection of European mill hands. 
We have not failed to recognise this distinction, and at certain points we hav 
as hon'ble members are aware, diverged considerably from the recommenda-, 
tions of the Berlin Conference 


“The Bill, for instance, recognizing the difference between night work in 
this climate, and in that of Europe, to which the Hon'ble Mr. Evans and the 
Hon'ble Mr. Bliss have so well called attention, permits the employment of 
female labour at night in factories where the shift system is in force, instead of 
following the Conference in discouraging it altogether. In the case of children, 
the Bill forbids their employment below the age of nine, whereas the Conference 
accepted a minimum of twelve, to be reduced to ten in southern countries. We 
are satisfied that in this country the age of nine is a reasonable equivalent. The. 
Bili again does not create any class between children and adults, A lad of four- 
teen will be regarded by our law as an adult, instead of becoming a ‘ young person,’ 
and, as such, entitled to an int ediate degree of protection. We have also 
considered Ourselves’ justified in accepting a slightly longer maximum, time of, 
employment for children than that recommended by the Conference, although. 
Thave no doubt that it will only be in vety rare cases that the hall time during 
which children are to be employed in our mills will approximate to the maxiz. 
mum of seven hours which we have accepted as against the six hours’ maxic. 
mum of the Conference. ‘ 


___ “We believe that the effect of our measure will be to place factory labour 
in India on a proper footing, and that our Bill will be accepted here and at. 
home, not, as the Hon’ble Mr. Nugent would have us believe, as a mere. prelude’, 
to still further restrictions, but as a settlement as final as any settlement. 
such a question can be; nor Lhope shall we, who believe in the great. firture 
of the mill industry of India, allow ourselves to suppose that such restrictions - 
as those which we are about to impose will affect that industry. with paralysis, 
‘The bases upon which its, prosperity reposes are so solid as to rendér it in 
the highest degree. improbable that the amount of interference to. which it 
wil be subjected is likely to arrest its development. 1 hold in my hand a 
statement illustrative of the progress which has been made by. the cotton indusy 
try. of India, during the last decade, I find that our mills-have inereased 
during that time from 56 to 105, and the number of spindles from le: 
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one and a half to more than two and three-quarter milliois, The 

‘of persons employed had nearly doubled within the” same period, iat tee 
value of the exports, foreign and coast-wise, of the goods made’ has risen 
from 948 Takes to 853 lakhs, These igafes dot include the value of the 
trade which does not go by stay bat T Believe that the increabe of this also has 
been equally large. No development of Indian trade has been so remarkable 
as this rapid and uninterrupted progress and, considering the advantage enjoyed 
by our factories from. their proximity both to the fields in which the staple is 
grown, and to the markets which take their supplies from usj—considering the 
cheapness of Indian labour, and the stimulus likely to be given to our manufac» 
tures by the discovery of new coal-fields and the extension of our railway system,— 
we are surely justified in looking forward with the most sanguine anticipations to 
the future of this great industry. 














“In the case of our jute-mills, although the figures are not so remarkable, a 
marked and satisfactory progress has been achieved during the past ten. years, 
With such a past to look back to, and such a future lying before them, the mill- 
owners of India will, I feel sure, dismiss from their minds any timorous appre 
hensions as to the effects which this Bill is likely to produce upon them. The; 
need not, I venture to think, be quite so much afraid of the competition of ‘their 
rivals from across the sea’ as the Hon'ble Mr. Nugent would have them be, 
We trust that employers and employed will adapt themselves to the new order of 
things, and that, if any interruption or inconvenience is occasioned, ;they will be 
of a tempotaty character. By restricting the hours during which women can be 
éniployed to eleven pet diem, by limiting the hours of children to half time, pro- 
viding in both cases a sufficient interval of rest, and by securing to the whole 
of the factory hands of India the weekly holiday, to the importance of which, we 
Outselves are so keenly alive, we aré, I venture to think, not conceding anything 
Beyond what all reasonable employets of labour would themselves be prepat 
to concede, We are not without hope that they will find compensating advan. 
tigesadvantages which have been found by British manufacturers under like 
circumstances—in the increased efficiency of the work which will be done for 
them under the new conditions, and we look to them to co-operate loyally with 
us in seeing that the provisions of the,Act are observed in the spirit as well as 
in the letter.” 


‘The Motion was put and ageéd to. 














The Hon'ble Sik ANDREW SCOBLE also moved that the following amend- 
ments be made in the Bill as amended, namely :— 

1, That in sub-section (4) of the new section 6 embodied in section 10 of the Bill as 
amended the words ‘all or any of” be inserted after the word ‘declare ”, and that the 
words “or to women employed in any process eo described” be added at the end of the 
‘sub-section. 

2, That for sib-sections (;)/and (4) of the néw section’ 7 embodied in section 10 of 
the Bill as amended the following be substituted, namely :— 

4 (g) No child shall be actually employed in iiny factory for more than seven hours 
‘in any one day. 
«(g) Every child who is actually employed in any factory for six’hours, in any one 
(ene Shall he alloted an terval oF intervals of rest amounting inthe aggre- 
gate to at least half an hour.” 

3, That in stib-section (2) of the new section 0 eibddied in section 10 of the Bill as 
amesled, for the words and figures “sub.sections (3)-and (g)", the word and figure “sub- 
section (4)'” be substit . i Law 

‘That the words “ Subject to the control of the Governor General in Council °. 
interled at the commencement of sub-section (1) of the new section 18 embodied in, stc- 
ton 46 of the Bill as. amended; and that for sub section (2) of the same section 18 the 
lowing be substituted, namely M: 

i Governor General in Council may from time to time maké rules tequiting 
roceupiers of factories to furnish such returns, occasional or periodical, ax may 

be necessary for the effectual carrying out of this Act’ x 
- i ‘of the new section 20 embodied in section 18 of the Bilas 
That te cea ity and ewenty” the words "below fity and not below 

































“My Lord, it was with regret that 


it necessary to bring in an amendment to the 
Committe, which amendment wit have the lect of wt 
option for children who work in shifts of 1 r 

soar Pot two hours between the shifts. Seeing the age of tilde a 
raised two years, I think the eight hours option recqmmen ey ly abe oo 
Committee: might have been allowed to stand; but, looking to the remarks whi 
have fallen from the Hon'ble Mr. Hutchins on the subject, lam prepat to 
accept the amendment.” 


‘The Motion was put and agreed to. 








The Hon ble S1R ANDREW SCOBLE also moved that the Bill, as amended, 
be passed. 
» The Motion was put and agreed to. 


MOORSHEDABAD BILL. f 


‘The Hon'ble Str ANDREW SCOBLE moved for leave to introduce a Bill to 
confirm and give effect to an Indenture between the Secretary of State and the 
Nawab Bahadoor of Moorshedabad, Amir-ul-Omrah. He said :-— . 

“Saiyid Mansur Ali, the last of the Nawabs Nazim of Moorshedabad, 
retired in 1880, and was succeeded by his son Ali Kadr, upon whom the 
hereditary title’ of Nawab Bahadoor of Moorshedabad was conferred in 1883) 
The terms under which Munsur Ali retired were arranged between him and the 
Secretary of State, but it was left to the Government of India to embody the 
details of the arrangement in a decd of settlement which should be accepted 
by his successor. ‘The discussion of these details has occupied a much longer 
time than was expected, and it was only last week that the deed was executed. 
‘he object of the Bill which 1 now ask leave to intreduce is to confirm and give 
effect to the provisions of this decd, which have been approved both by the 

Secretary of State and by the Nawab’ Bahadoor. 

‘As the Nawab is, I regret to say, in a somewhat precarious state of 
health, he is particularly anxious that this Bill should be passed during the pre 
sent sitting of the Council, and I shall therefore ask Your Excellency to sus- 

the les, inorder that it may be cared through the remaining stages on 

saturday.” 


The Motion was put and agreed to. 





The Hon'ble SiR ANDREW SCOBLE also introduced the Bill, 


The Hon'ble Sir ANDREW Scobie also applied to His Excellency the | 
+ President to suspend the Rules for the Conduct of Business. 


« ‘The President declared the Rules to be suspended. 


‘The Hon'ble SiR ANDREW. SCOBLE also moved that the Bill be taken into 
consideration at the next meeting of the Council. 


‘The Motion was put and agreed to. ie 


The Council adjourned to Saturday, the atst March, 1891. 





S. HARVEY JAMES, 
Fort WILLIAM; } Secretary to the Government of Indian, — 
The 23rd March, 1891. rdime 
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‘The Council met at Government House on Saturday, the 21st March, 1891 


PRESENT: 
His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor General of India, 6.€.M.G, 
GM.LE., presiding. = 









‘¢ Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, K.C.S.1. 
‘The Hon'ble Lieutenant-General Sir G. T. Chesney, K. 
The Hon'ble Sir A. R. Scoble, .C., K.C.S.t. 

‘he Hon'ble P. P. Hutchins, C.S.1. . 
‘The Hon'ble Sir D. M. Barbour, K.c.S.1. 

The Hon'ble Colonel R. C, B. Pemberton, RE. 

‘The Hor’ble F. M. Halliday. 

‘The Hon'ble Rao Bahddur Krishnaji Lakshman Nulkar, ¢..E- a 
‘The Hon'ble H. W. Bliss, C.L.. * 
The Hon'ble G. H. P. Evans. . 
The Hon'ble i: ent. 





CSA1e) Cosy Rey 


The Hon'ble }. L. Mackay, C..8. 
The Hon'ble J. Woodburn, 
The Hon'ble R4jé Udai ‘Partab Singh of Bhinga. - 


REPEALING AND AMENDING BILL. 


The Hon'ble SiR ANDREW SCOBLE moved that the Report of the Select 
Commitee ‘on the Bill to repeal certain Obsolete Enactments and to amend 
Commitsther Enactments be taken into consideration. He said »— 

vThe achedules to this Bill have been carefully examined both in the 
Legislative Department and by the Select Committees and Local Governments °* 
jee heen consulted, and their suggestions scrupulously followed, with regard to 
have petotments as relate more especially to the Provinces under their adminis- 
tr Tthink therefore that T may ‘ately ask the Council to accept the Bil 
tration: sear that our desire to remove dead matter from the statute-book will 
Witte inconvenience or difficulty im the construction or administration of the, 


Ante. 
v4So far'as the Bill is an amending Bill there is only one. matter which te 
think, sequires. special reference. Under, Bengal Regulation III of 1829, the 
thine da of business’ between the members of the Board of Revenue, 
distributfemmation of settlements, of land-revenue, are left to be determined by 
the comrnor General in. Council. This arrangement, suitable enough at 
the Gorey the Governor General was also Governor of, Bengal, Nas become 
Shviously inconvenient now that th tration of Bengal sis no 
neonvends of the Government of India. Advantage has there: 
longer. JP ken of the opportunity afforded by this Bill to_place the Local 
re been talked ngal onthe same footing a8 other Local Governments, and 
erenpower the Lieutenant-Governon to exercise the functions which properly 












o \Sne to him‘in both these respects.” 
"The Motion was put and agreed to, : 
"The Hon'ble SIR ANDREW ScoBLe also moved that the Bill, as ameniied, 
oT" The Motion was put and agreed t0 . 
ag oe eres ee ne 
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INLAND STEAM-VESSELS ACT, 1884, AMENDMENT BILL. 7 


The Hon'ble Sin DAVID BARBOUR moved that the Report of the Select 
Committee on the Bill to amend the Inland Steamevessels Act, 1884, be taken 
approval, into consideration, He said:-— ‘ 

w When introducing this Bill | explained that its main object was to divide 
iiland steam-vessels into three classes for certain purposes instead of into twe 
aeeee eat present. This changein the Taw has met, may say, with universal 
Approval, and I need not dwell further on the subject. 

The Select Committee proposes to alter the words ‘third class master’ 
into ‘ serang’. The change seems desirable ; it is generally better to call men 
By the names which they actually bear than to invent new ones for them, 

“In one respect there has been some misapprehension, and, though the mis- 

gectinsion has been largely allayed prices ‘may as well allude to the matter. 
ft, 


Seer in connection with section 28 (4), It has been said, that it is 
fuite unnecessary to make the masters and engineers referred to in that 
sa cotion take’ out certificates under the Inland Steam-vessels Act, the cer- 
tiffeates they already possess under other, Acts and Regulations being a. suffi- 

» Hit Gguaraatee of ther Rtness. As to this | would explain that the certificates 
they possess under other Acts may be a sufficient guarantee of fitness, Duly for 
sae see reasons which I need not dwell .on, it is impossible to withdraw those 

vancr certificates if the holders are guilty of misconduct, when employed in 

an inland steam-vessel. ie 

“On this account it is proposed that such persons must also, if the Local! 

Government so direct, possess a certificate under the: Inland Steam-vessels 

Act; if they possess a certificate under the Inland Steam-vessels Act, it be- 

Comes possible in case of inisconduct to withdraw that certificate and ‘so to 

prevent the offender from again taking charge of an inland steam-vessel, 

“This provision of the law need not be put in force in any Province where 

s not required, and power is taken to make the grant of the certificate 

oiler the Inland’ Steamevessels Act little more than a formality in the case of 

ten who already possess the other certificates referred to. When explained in 
this way, there is really no objection to sub-section (¢) of ‘section 28, and_it 
serves a useful purpose.” . 


‘The Motion was put and agreed to. 








‘The Hon'ble Siz Davin BARBOUR also moved that the Bill, as amended, 
be passed. 
‘The Motion was put and agreed to. 


OUDH COURTS BILL. 


| ‘The Hon'ble Mr. Woonauan moved that the Report of the Select Gém- 
mittee on the Bill to amend the constitution of the Court of the Judicial’ Com- 
missioner of Oudh and alter the Law with respect to Second Appeals and other 
matters in that Province be taken into consideration. He said :~~ 
“twas explained on the introduction of the Bill that its’ object was to 
Grengthen the Court of the Judicial Commissioner of Oudh and to assimilate 
the law of appeal in chi autem ‘Oudh to that which obtains in other parts of 
india. . 
“The alterations of the Bill in Select Committee have been few. 


‘At the instance of the Judicial Commissioner and the Lieutenant-Gover~ 
‘nor;the hearing. of civil appeals by the two Judicial Commissioners sitting 
together will ordinarily be limited to cases involving claims above Rs. 10,000 
in value; and power has been given to the Judicial Commissioner to recall a 
ase which has been made over to the Additional Judicial Commissioner. The 
Select. Committee recommend that, when the two Judicial Commissioners have 

referred to the High Court a difference of opinion in a case res , 


firmation of a sentence of death, power. should be en. to Sec Tian 








when he sees-fit, to send the case to a Bench of the High Court inst 
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single Judgey., The reference to the High Court in the,case of such differences 
ote Jade aor wceapiee by the Licutenant-Governor as the solution best 
Suited to the circumstances in which the Bill has been brought forward. 

©" Under the Act of 1879, when an appeal is preferred to the Judicial Com- 
tmissioner from a judgment or order passed by him in any other capacity, or in 
which he has a al interest, he was required to report the fact to the Local 
Government, which might transfer the case to the High Court or appoint an 
officer, to be an Additional Judicial Commissioner for the disposal of the case, 
Now that there are to be two Judicial Commissioners, it is simpler. to provide 
that in any such case the appeal shall be heard by the other Judical Come 
missioner. . 

«The Bill needs no further remarks. 1 should personally have been glad 

to see a larger measure for the better administration of justice in Oudh, but the 
peapls of the Province are to. be congratulated on an adjustment, which at 
Jeast gives them what they have not hitherto had, a hearing in the final st 
before two Judges in all capital cases and in all civil suits of importance, or in 
tency, The eiil litigation in a tich and prosperous province, characterized by 
large landed properties, is frequently of great pecuniary value; and, alike ip. the. = 
HeSsion of these cases and in the confirmation of death sentences, the Judicial 
Commissioner's post has hitherto been one of such isolation as to make the 
ates of his office among the most anxious and arduous within my knowledge. 
In these he will now have, to his relief and to the great benefit of the province, 
the help of a permanent colleague.” 











The Hon'ble THE RAJA OF BHINGA said = 


“The Bill a it stands at present has my cordial support. But at the same 
time 1 respectfully beg to add that the establishment of a Chief Court would 
me ‘been more satisfactory to the Taluqdars and legal practitioners of Oudh 
than the present arrangements. With this observation I vote for the passing of 
the Bill.” . 


‘The Motion was put and agreed to. 
‘The Hoi'ble Me. WoonsuRw also moved that the Bill, as amended, be 


passed. 
The Motion was put and agreed to. 


MOORSHEDABAD BILL. 


‘The Hon'ble SIR ANDREW SCOBLE moved that the Bill to confirm and 
ive elect to an Indenture between the Secretary of State and the Nawab 
fhadoor of Moorshedabad. Amir-ul-Omrah, be taken into consideration, 


‘The Motion was put and agreed to. 





‘The Hon'ble Sin ANDREW SCOBLE also moved that the Bill be passed: 
The Motion was put and agreed to. 
The Council adjourned sine die. 

a S. HARVEY JAMES, 


Fort WILLIAM; ) Secretary to the Government of India, 
The 23rd March, 1891.) Legislative Department. 
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HOME DEPARTMENT. 


NOTIFICATION. ¢ 
ESTABLISHMENTS. 
Pa No. 151. 
Simla, the 8th April, 1897 


A vacancy having occurred in the office of an Ordinary Member of the 
Council of the Governor-General of India by the resignation of the Honourable ~ 
Sir Andrew Richard Scoble, K.c.s.1, 9.¢., Her Majesty the Queen, Empress 
of India, has ‘been graciously pleased to appoint Sir Alexander Edward | 
Miller, Kt,, 9.c., to be an Ordinary Member of the Council of the Governor 
General of India. ; " 

Sir Alexander Miller took upon himself the execution of his office this | 
day under the usual salute. 


¢, J. LYALL, § 


Seorctary to the Government f India. 
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HOME DEPARTMENT. 


NOTIFICATION. 
Pusiic. 
No. 725. 

Simla, the 16th April, 1891 


The Governor-General in Council has received with the deepest regret 
confirmation which leaves no room for doubt of the news of the cruel and 
treacherous murder at Maniput, on the night of the 24th ultimo, of MR. J. W. 
Quinton, C.S.L, Chief Commissioner of Assam, and the following officers 
who accompanied him under a flag of truce from the Residency to the Palace 
of the Regent of Manipur: 

Lieutenant-Colonel C, McDowal Skene, 0.5.0. Commanding the 42nd (Gurkha) 

‘Regiment of Bengal Light Infantry. 

‘Mr. F. St. Clair Grimwood, Indian Civil Service, Political Agent in Manipur. 

Gieutenant ‘W. H: Simpson, Wing Offer, 4grd (Gurkha) Regiment of Bengal Light 

infantry. 

‘Mr, W. H. Cossins, Indian Civil Service, Assistant Secretary to the Chief Com- 

missioner of Assam. 

Besides these it has been reported that Mr, W. B. Melville, Superintendent 
of Telegraphs, Assam Division, anda Signaller, Mr. O'Brien, who accompanied 
him, were. also murdered by’ the Manipuri rebels at Mayongkhong on the 
road between Manipur and Kohima. 

Tn MR. QUINTON the State has lost a public servant of long service and 
varied experience, who had filled with distinction many high and important posts 
to the complete satisfaction of the Government of India. Colonel Skene was an 
fioer of long and highly distinguished service, who had passed the greater, por- 
tion of his career on tl ny Start Frontier, Mr. Giinnrood had been attached to * 
the Assam Commission since 187 
in Manipur since April 1889. 

"Phe Governor General in Council has taken the necessary steps to exact 
full and signal retribution for this atrocious outrage, and troops are now converg. 
ing on Manipur from Burma, Cachar, and Kohima with ‘his object 


ier. 
8, and had held the Office of Political Agent 


si By order of the Governor General in Council, 


Ch LYAGL, scp 
© Secretary t0 the Government of India. 
: te % 























title of Prisd this ox k pense 
Pestonji Pallonji, late Treasurer of 
phish _Khan, Vice-President 
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rionth of November forms the elose of the 
Sean Ea ager Oh 
ati cece Ret 
re wea 
ov ie ni to, 





interval af a few days by similar condition over the ‘sea, even 
the observatories show no sign that the dist itself has advanced 
ward. This was the case in the present instance, as the observations of the sth 
Wvnndbier ahcwed « well-marked depseation off the Weak cauay between Karwar 
and Ratnagiri, This depression at one period threatened to assume im) 
dimensions, but by the 8th it was Sling up. Rain ‘ha fllencontinuowsly over 
‘the Peninsula and the central parts of the country during the existence of this 
‘ sion, but after the 8th rainfall began to decrease, and by the 15th had, 
"practically ceased all over the country. From the rsth the second period 
in the weather commenced. Its distinctive feature was fine scttled wea- 
ther throughout the whole, country, and it continued only until the 18th. On he 
the third period commenced. It was marked by fine weather over 
ninsula, the central parts of the country, and ‘Nortb-Lastem India, and unset- 
tled weather in the North-West. Heavy rain commenced at Quetta on the 18th, 
and extended to large part of the Punjab on-the apth, From the aoth to the 
2and the weather was fine, but on the aged rain was reported from Peshawar, on 


the 24th from Quetta, Peshawar, Rawalpindi, and Dera Ismail Khan, and on the 
25th, 26th, 27th, and 28th from a great number of stations in North-West India, 
By the 2oth rain in the North-West was confined to Quetta and Jacobabad, and 
‘onthe goth to Dera Ismail Khan and Lahore. ‘The rain over North-West India 
during the final part of the month was apparently in no way connected ith 


clonic depressions in the lower atmosphere, as throughout the whole period 
Serionre was high, though prior to the heavy fall of rain on the 26th pi idan 
Hie Garoineser (a slowly in the North-West. 

®,, Opelonic Storms of the month—The cyclonic storms which have affected 
the weather during the month have been slight disturbances, which have-never 
developed sufficiently to become of serious consequence, 

Cyclonic storm of October 31st to November grd—On the gist of October 
the barometer was falling slowly over the centre and east of the Peninsula and 
the south-west of the Bay of Bengal. Over the latter region the isobaric 
lines showed an area of feeble depression around which the winds were circulat- 
ing cyclonically, but without much force, On the ist the chart showed that the 
depression had increased in definiteness, but this was due rather to an increase 
of pressure over the land than to a barometric fall within the disturbance. The 
wind continue i Ri onic, and. moderate rain was falling on the East coast of the 
Peninsula. On the 2nd the barometer was falling in all parts of the Indian 
region, but the fall was no greater within the low-pressure area off the Madras 
coast than, elsewhere, so that the intensity of the storm was not increased, 
On the grd the barometer was rising, and the the depression filling up. 

Cyclonic depression of the sth to 8th November.—On the sth a well-marked 
depression existed off wen coast, the centre lying eo oba Karwar and 

‘The winds were cyclonic, strong in places. The sea was rising, 


ink 
. and moderately heavy rain was falling. On the 6th the barometer falling 
briskly all along the West coast ad a area of disturbance was incteas 
Moderate to heavy rain was falling, and the cyclonic winds were neaseonng 
there was practically no change, but-on the Bihihe teens on 
apidly on the West coast andthe cyclonic depression dispersed without seach, 
ing setious proportions. ” 
erage pressure over the whole of India dur cea 
was ‘og inch above the normal. Relatively to this general cunicadecaetel 
ir ig a a large ons elles yee ot North-Western i 
and the adjacent parts of the Central Provinces, hhe following 
Fadia Sue aes eee oes wal aie Se 









9 NWethdia atone’. | 004 Deesa ae 
ha Jeypore .  . ont Rajkote = 
_ Necmuch | 018 Karachi Sony 
NW. sconnene cee + voia: Benares ek ot ae 
pur’, —o, a‘ 
Central. Hoshangabad_ i 
Nowgoug Sor Jubbulpore eos 
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heal eatin one 

condition is now reversed 

‘of the month has been in excess of 


pr of India, Burma and Bi 
MGehcey, wen Mads the me 
average. The mean excess which Yah 
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Pn caw Yrs aetna cirs rd th ‘al, ouk seal 
“ggg and lee mole month tr diferent Provinces ae shown in the 
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re i la 
mirth nla acm erptre yoo lall S384 le 
ie Taadad he Clea crt 
the North-Western Provines aioen yout the and 
f eal and Guzerat ipa < ‘ins 


it the east of the Punjab, pat 4 
‘ant amounts. aiierer ‘other districts the ave 
‘ceeded ot10 inch. dca la fall was in Lagi 
salering order by | Mysore ellary, the Carnatic, Y 
Seb ca Mslabae ARE ORS A excessive rainfall 
Orissa, the North Circars, the Central Provinces, ind-Ci ea 
so se rere ry The. rene exer alae be hen 
Sea-Cneh a the Western Punjab. The ri jent tea 
tic plain, part of Central India, oo the. Goo of tl 
oe me and Burma. The Carnatic had only slightly more than ha ae rg 
and in Burma the deficiency was even more. th th the other visions the 
‘rainfall is small, and the deficiency is probably comparatively 
| The following table gives compleve data, and shows the actual average 
fall and the normal rainfall of the month of the twenty-one Siacico ate ‘into coe 
the country is divided, so far as it is acai by the telegraphic reports of a 
few stations in each district — 
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GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 
eat AND AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT. 
Ca 
ai Weathor Review ot India for the week ending at 8a.m. on 
Monday, December 29th, 1890. 


iets iad 'hgd ten of the idingry. cold. Weather 
ly high over North-West Tada, and has de Ss 

‘Yiae all pete i ‘this Centre. It has been lowest over the south: 

east of the Bay, and relatively low over Bengal, Silchar, and Burma, 

nai eiase Tee heh ressure atea commenced an easterly advance from, 
coward: Western Provinces, and low appeared on 


, This low-pressure area advanced into cathe stern De- 
e Kellys it extended as far cast as Gorakhpur. The 
depression ee lasted one: was followed by a rapid barometric 
when rate ‘high-pressure area ms retransferred to the north-west of the Punjab. 
‘The day temperatures were very low el oN. the period of disturbance, andthe 
night aioe fell consi with the clear. ath followed the disap- 
pearance of the depression. These changes are pe are usual ander normal 
- conditions at this season of the year. Over the central parts of the country and 
the Peninsula the weather was settled throughout the period, 


‘The chart of the agrd showed a high-pressure area over the Punjab, Raj 
-and Upper Sindh, and low pressures over the Bay and off the West coast. 
The ditcrenees ‘were small, and the winds, which circulated anticyclonically 
ure area, were generally li ight or moderate, The only 
presario at Sibsagar and Karachi, On the a4th the high-pressure area com- 
-menced an easterly advance and lay over the North-Wester Provinces 
had fallen to a calm over North-Western India, and the cet 
become ‘showery at Quetta, With these exceptions there be Pa! 
Sight continued to fall at Sibsagar and Karachi. On he 
ell-marked depression was shown over the Western Desert, and the hi jgheoreuete 
had Diva still further eastward. The centre of the pe was near 
Montgomery, Sie ‘the barometer had fallen eres and was about 
below the normal. The winds were cyclonic all over North-Western India, and 
strong and squally on the North-West Himalaya, where snow, hail, and tain 
Rain ha, wana ven from the north-west of the | unjab We ihe 
Wer the Peninsula, Nece Bats of the bs ui, and North 
tly cloudy, and of rain had fallen at 
jellore. By ttl eae of the eh aie Bepression had 
rometer had risen all over North-Western India, 
area of highest eis: had returned to the north-west of the 
su pier done ‘condi ; 








Gyrall anions within the Pun} in the 
SPrpeinces, while slight showers 4 again fallen in part of 
th the report showed no important change, an ere 
lees . On the 28th and agth the ifietn aan, was ro 


Ee er fine, though slight rain was reported’on 
‘Sibuagar, and onthe latter at eta, ite 


been low over the greater of the country, In the 
and in Sind and ieljputans ‘every day except the 
le deficiency, wh Coo ieern ee 
‘Provinces had 


This comparison shows ‘that, though the main characteristics of the distribu- 
tion of temperature this week are similar to those reported last week, there has, 
except in the case of Bombay, been a general decrease of heat relatively to the 
average. ‘Thus the deficiency of temperature has increased, and the excess de- 
creased. 5 





: reaeahge opm features of the rainfall of the week have been given in 
“the earlier part of this summary, Except the rainfall at Sibsagar and the slight 
‘showers on the East coast of the Peninsula, the rainfall of the week was due to the 
‘cold weather disturbance which appeared on the sth, and was hence heaviest in 


‘the north-west of the Punjab, though it extended southward into Sind and ~ 


Central India, and eastward into Oudh, the North-Western Provinces, and even 
as far as North Bengal. The table at the close of the summary shows that rain 
fell in 19 of the rainfall divisions during the week, but that in 1g of these 9 
divisions the average was very slight—-not reaching dp of an inch” In. the 
and north-west districts of the Punjab the fall exceeded one ‘inch, while in the 
‘western and the submontane districts of the Punjab and also in Assam (Brama- 
Butta) the fall was about 4 inch, | All over Burma, the greater part of iS 
i¢ Central Provinces, the west of the Peninsula, Guzerat, Kattiawar, and Raj- 


ana there was no rain whatever throughout the week. The only regions — 


in which the actual average rainfall of the week exceeded the normal re 


Were Assam (Bhramaputra) and the Punjab Divisions ; everywhere else the 

Fall was Geficient, ‘The general deficiency i, "homever, stall ‘even’ in ‘Mada, 
where the rainfall due to the north-east monsoon is falling off and amounts to 
enly jJnch even in normal years. Inthe present case only One hundredth of an, 
inch of rain See 
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Weekly Report on the Stato of the Season and Prospects 
Bet the Crops. Ge E 


Madtas.—For weet ending grd Fanuary—No tain anywhere, and no im: 
‘provement theréfore in the fei ceaaaree! in the affected portions of the 
Nellore, Cuddapa, Norh Arcot, Chin eput, South Arcot, and Tinnevelly dis- 
ral 


ig algo now being felt in the Trichino iy, Tanjore Madura, 
ainfall has up to date been 


tricts. Want of 
imbatore, and Salem districts, where, however, the: 


Prices slighty rising in 13 district, stationary in 4, and slight falling in. 
4 E 


§. Rice, the price of which has ruled abnormally high throughout 1] 
Sou almost touching the scarcity rate in parts of North Arcot, Nellore, and Cud 
dapah, but dry grains are well below scarcity level, and markets are well su 


Bombay.—For week ending 7th January. Rain in Karachi damaging 

reaped crops. Cotton, wheat, ff 7 ited in a few talukas, Cotton in 

parts of Broach and crops generally in parts of Belgaum and Dharwar not sauce, 

laetory Crops otherwise good except where damaged by locusts in parts of 
rrachi. 


Bengal.—For werk ending 6th Fanuary—No rain. ‘Weather generally 
fine and dry. Rice harvest is for “a mosi part finished, and the yield is 

rally ‘satisfactory ep jin the inundated tracts. Rabi crops are progress= 
fig well but rain is wanted in parts of Chota Nagpore and a fewséther districts. — 
Se of the earlier rabi crops are being gathered, and mustard is in flower. _ 
Sugarcane harvest is proceeding in some paris, and is yielding well; in Pubna 
the outturn is expected to be about eight annas only. Poppy and tobacco 
trops are doing well. Boro or spring rice culivation is in progress in some 
distcts, Locusts again appeared in parts of Hooghly and Khoolna during the 
(atk. Price of common rice has fullen in the flooded districts of Central 
Bengal and several other districts. In Cuttack the price has risen from a1 
seers to 19 seers 11 chittacks per rupee.’ 


| North-Western Provinces and Oudh.—For meek ending 7th Fanu- — 

ary.—Weather seasonable, Rain is much wanted for nirrigated crops | Radi” 

crops thriving and prospects gon Slight injury to poppy-sowings by insects is 

Feported from the Fyzabad district. Markets are well supplied, but prices are 

fluctuating. : 
Punjab.—For the week ending 7th Fanuary.—Rain has 

tricts, Prices rising in Delhi and Peshawar; stauionary elsewhere. 

rabi crops nearly finished. Rain much wanted in Hissar and Dell 

‘and prospects of standing crops arereported good. . Locust: 

localities. Fodder sufficient in all districts except part of Multan. 

weedings and sowings in progress in Jullundur and Amritsar, 


Central Provinces.—For week ending 7th Fanuary.—W eather 
Prospects of winter favourable, but a few showérs would 
Vin Bilaspur. ‘Threshing of radi continues. Outturn good, 


Burma —f ing 7th Fanuary—Reaping of paddy « 
in most districts; is nearly finishe Ce actos aca ey 
_In Shwebo ploughing for dry-weather Pasar aah parts of 


ee al as 


lnvete ae Bier: 





' man ings eal cease 

ly favourable exce} parts of the 
cine Ree raise was Hnsulicent.” Prices thy tisen in the 
district, 


doug dring the week aes stationary,” rg 
‘or meek endi gth 1—Weather oa 

es, Threshing ot joa Benes Rabi 
prepared for ensuing tiarif crops in Bulkons, 
Prices almost stationary. 


co 
by “No rain lerabad dui tHe week. Sowing of tabi crops Sontinues ot 
Standing att a iintuigy osctnieae : . 

yi -For week red 7th sep ove fanuary.—Winter rain still holding 


Central India.— : 
"off in the Bhopawar Aaa eee food-grains in Dhar slightly ede 
Probable outturn in uch distict be ise average. Other condi ‘Temain 








unchanged since rete teport. 





Rajputana.—For week ending 7th Fanuary.- 
st ist larvests fair, Cotton partially blighted 
eer oo sa ee a 
Pasturage or fodder scarce in four Agencies and Ajmere. Prices fluctuating, — a, 
sepa Per werk ending rst Faiuary.—Weather cold In “ote 
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